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HARPER'S NEW 


\HOOTING game in order to preserve 
\_) the heads as trophies affords far more 
satisfaction than killing for a _ record, 
which leads to rapid extermination. My 
desire to study the habits of various large 
mammals, and to bring back to America 
specimens of as many different varieties 
as possible, tempted me to set out for the 
low veldt of Portuguese East Africa, which 
is seldom visited, and abounds with game. 

Disembarking at Durban, Natal, from 
the steamship Tartar, which plies be- 
tween that port and Southampton, Eng- 
land, I found it necessary to remain until 
the healthy season opened in the Portu 
guese territory. While there I busied 
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myself procuring the necessary outfit for 
my proposed shooting trip. Unfortu- 
nately I was attacked by the dengue fe- 
ver, which, though not dangerous, delayed 
me some three weeks at the Royal Hotel 
Dr. Prince, the American consul in Dur- 
ban, convinced me that it was foolhardy 
at this stage of my illness to start up 
country, so, greatly to my disappoint- 
ment, I decided to remain. 


Three weeks later I had ful! 
ed, and was a passenger on the st 
General. Disembarking at Beir pro 


cured my shooting license, and wv 
pelled to pay one pound a barre! du 
on my guns, one pound to per ‘ 
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DANIEL MAHONEY. 


carry the same, and fifteen pounds for a 
license permitting me to shoot all game 
with the exception of elephant and rhi- 
noceros. 

Upon my arrival at Fontesvilla, which 
is forty-five miles from the coast in a 
direct line west of Beira, I found all 
the houses built om piles. Upon inquir- 
ing the reason, I was told that in the 
wet season the Pungwe River overflowed 
the flats and compelled the inhabitants 
to go about in boats. During the 
months of March and April the climate 
is particularly unhealthy, as the strong 
tropical sun is at that time drying up 
this inundated ground. From my per- 
sonal observation of the white population 
of this country, I can say that none of 
them have escaped either malarial or 
black water fever, either of which often 
proves fatal. 

The beginning of July found me with 
my guide and forty native carriers in the 
territory belonging to the Mozambique 
Company. Our camp was on the banks 
of the Muda Sherry, a stream emptying 
into the Pungwe River, some ten miles 
from Fontesvilla, and four or five times 
that distance west of Beira and the Indian 
Ocean. 
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During the sum 
mer months, from 
January to May, 

when it rains con 

tinually, this low 
veldt territory is sel- 
dom visited by white 
men. It is nearly 
on a level with the 
sea, and from its 
formation looks as 
though at one time 
it had been part of 
the Indian Ocean. 
During this rainy 
season it is inun 

dated by the over 

flow of the Zambesi, 
Pungwe, and other 
streams which run 
down from the high 
veldt. The rainy 
season ends about 
the first of March, 
and from then until 
the first of July the 
grass reaches an 
enormous height. 
After the sun thor 
oughly dries this grass, it is the custom 
of the natives to burn it. During the 
month of August these vast veldts are 
spotted by tremendous fires, which at 
night illuminate the entire plain. 

My two ponies, which had been shipped 
on the steamship Kaiser, a new boat, had 
reached Fontesvilla three weeks previ- 
ous to my arrival. They had been a 
great source of anxiety to me. I had 
brought them into the middle of the fly 
belt, and from the experience of some of 
my friends I had expected to find them 
dead. Horses and cattle are, as a rule. 
unable to exist for any length of time 
in this country owing to the tsetse-fly. 
Fortunately my ponies had escaped. 

On the evening of July second, while 
sitting in our dining-hut, which was built 
out of reeds covered with grass, we de 
cided that it would be advisable to hunt 
the banks of the Muda Sherry next morn 
ing for buffalo, and made all preparations 
for an early start. 

While we were conversing peacefully 
and planning tie day’s hunt, we frequent- 
ly heard packs of lions that were roaring, 
first on one and then on the other side of 
our little camp. I dreaded leaving the 
ponies tied up to the trees, and persuaded 
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Mahoney to have the 
Kaffirs construct some 
shelterforthem. Witli- 
in half an hour poles 
were cut and tied to- 
gether by strips of 
palms and quickly cov 
ered with grass. Hay- 
ing completed — this 
work I retired to my 
tent, which was pitched 
under a large tree di 
rectly on the river- 
bank. 

At six o'clock the 
next morning, after a 
hasty breakfast, I dis- 
tributed among my 
eight Kaffirs my hea- 
viest calibre guns-—a 
12-bore English dou- 
ble - barrel express, a 
577 double-barrel ex- 
press, and a 30-30 re- 
peater, with which I 
was experimenting on 
large game, the am- 
munition-bag contain- 
ing the different cali- 
bre cartridges, my field-glass, camera, and 
canteen. 

The ponies being saddled, I mounted 
and set forth, followed by Mahoney on the 
little Basuto pony, and eight carriers on 
foot. We had not gone more than fifty 
yards when our direction took us through 
long grass ten to fifteen feet high, so that 
at times I was unable, even when stand- 
ing in my stirrups, to see over it. This 
tremendous growth occurs only in the 
very lowest levels. On the slight ele- 
vations the grass became much shorter, so 
that in some places the game might be 
easily seen. 

Here and there a beautiful growth of 
palms dotted this tropical country. Fre- 
quent small pools of stagnant water re- 
minded one of what it might be during 
the wet season. On the border of these 
pools lion and hyena spoors were very 
plentiful, as were the tracks of buffalo 
and other game, which seemed to revel in 
drinking and wallowing in this muddy 
water. 

The November previous, when Maho- 
ney had been hunting for ivory some 
fifty miles from here, a tuskless elephant, 
who had seen him crawling through 
the grass, charged him without provoca- 
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CAMP ON THE MUDA 


The pony-stable is on the extreme right 


tion. Turning quickly around, he met 
the charge with a bullet from his 8-bore 
gun. This, however, did not stop the 
huge brute. It wrapped its trunk around 
my unfortunate guide and flung him high 
in the air, breaking three of his ribs; 
then running up to him, it stepped on the 
side of his hip. In some miraculous man- 
ner he got out from under the elephant’s 
foot, and remembers nothing more. Some 
hours afterward his boys found him ly- 
ing nearly unconscious. He was carried 
back to Fontesvilla. He was laid up in 
the hospital at Beira for six months, but 
has now recovered his strength. 

This incident is well known in and 
around Fontesvilla, and is considered a 
most miraculous escape from death. It 
illustrates the fact that the elephant is 
about the only animal that will attack a 
man unprovoked in the daytime. 

Turning our course a little to the right, 
to avoid as much as possible the longer 
grass, we ascended a slight ridge. Here 
the country changed, the grass being 
much shorter, with here and there beau- 
tiful trees, palms, and all kinds of tropi- 
cal growth. All at once, without any 
warning, my pony shied viciously, nearly 
unseating me. He had probably scented 
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lions, or perhaps hyenas, 
that had crossed our 
path during the night. 
Though these ponies 
were guaranteed to be 
perfectly reliable, I was 
never able to shoot from 
their backs. I have seen 
them snorting and try- 
ing to get away from the 
Kaffirs while we were 
stalking a herd of buffalo. 

Our progress was often 
impeded by the voct-um- 
bache-tree, which means 
in Dutch, ‘* wait awhile.” 
This tree, which is cov- 
ered with thorns, com- 

eae rea, pelled us often to deviate 
from our course. We 
came out on a vast open 
plain, and the game be- 
gan to be very plenti- 
ful. A pretty little oribi 
jumped out of the grass 
not fifteen feet away, and 
with tremendous leaps 
managed to raise its head 
above the tall grass to 
have a look at us. A 
little further to our left, 
and not more than one 
hundred yards away, we 
saw the watchful quagga, 
who is always the fore- 
runner of game. This 
animal is the size of a 
largedonkey,and though 
An Attempt to Rise. called quagga by local 
hunters, is in fact Bur- 
chell’s zebra. They are 
raore plentiful than any 
other kind of game 
in this locality. They 
have very keen sight, 
and ofttimes will see you 
for long distances, con- 
sequently frightening 
other game, and _ spoil- 
ing a good stalk. They 
are usually in company 
with the  wildebeest, 
hartebeest, sassa-bi, and 
eland. 

Dismounting, we as- 
cended a large ant-hill, 
and scanning the banks 
of the Muda Sherry, 

The Flas Bellow. which was about three 
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miles distant, we saw a 
sight that would delight 
most hunters. Three 
hundred yards away, 
standing in the marsh 
below us, was a large 
bunch of  wildebeest, 
numbering some twenty 
head. These wildebeest 
are a species of gnu, and 
have a mane and tail 
similar to those of the 
horse. They are very 
awkward in their move- 
ments, and look strange 
scampering * over the 
veldt and swinging their 
enormous tails from side 
to side. A little further 
to the left, we saw nu 
merous water-bok. 

Some two miles to my 
right I detected a white 
streak. Turning to Ma 
honey, I said, ** Buffalo.” 
Through my field-glass 
the white streak resolved 
itself into a flock of buf- 
falo- birds. They are 
about the size of sea 
gulls, and always travel 
with the African buftfa 
lo. sometimes covering 
a solid herd of four or 
five hundred as if with 
a white cloak. 

The buffalo has an- 
other friend in the little 
alarm-bird, which is well 
known to hunters. It is 
about the size of a spar 
row, and warns him of 
approaching danger by 
flying down on _ his 
back, pecking at his 
tough hide, and sending 
forth a shrill note, which 
immediately stampedes a 
whole herd. I have of- 
ten inquired of experi- 
enced hunters whether 
the bird does not some 
times make a mistake, 
and put these huge brutes 
to flight unnecessarily, 
but I was told that the 
buffalo have implicit 
confidence in them. A 
rifle-shot would not scat- 
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660 HARPER'S 
ter them more quickly. While I had 
been stalking butfalo a few days before, 
well hidden in the grass, the herd sudden 
ly stampeded. This puzzled me greatly; 
but the watchful eye of my guide de- 
tected the cause. One of these birds had 
flown down and given the alarm. 
Though disappointed in my stalk, I had 
the satisfaction of acquiring some infor- 
mation that proved of value to me later. 

The large horns of these buffalo are 
significant of their immense strength; 
their legs are very short and powerful. 
Though the lions make prey of them, it 
takes two or three to pull down a bull. 
The African lion of this section is the 
largest species of its kind, but unless in 
packs will not attack an African buffalo 
bull. When fighting, the bulls are very 
quick on their feet, and they use not only 
their horns, but their front feet also, which 
often prove the more dangerous weapon. 
My guide, who has lived in this country 
for the past ten years, relates many stories 
of men who have been mauled by lions, 
and who have escaped death, but he knows 
of no instance where the African buffalo 
has left a human being until the life was 
trampled out of him. 

Descending from the ant-hill we ad- 
vanced carefully, trying to circle around 
the wildebeest so as not to disturb them. 
Unfortunately they caught sight of us, 
and scampered down towards the buffalo. 
We halted a few minutes to see whether 
the herd of buffalo would follow in their 
wake. They seemed to pay no attention 
to them, and kept on grazing peacefully. 
We dismounted within one thousand 
yards of the butfalo, and taking my .577 
double- barrel express, I loaded it with 
hardened-bullet cartridges. 

As I advanced with Mahoney to stalk 
the herd, I was disappointed at finding no 
trees in the neighborhood, for I knew full 
well the danger of hunting the African 
buffalo in open country. Only a short 
time before this a buffalo cow I had 
wounded, eatehing sight of me, turned 
away from the herd and charged. I was 
obliged to run behind a tree for protec- 
tion. When she reached the place where 
I had been standing she lost sight of 
me, and stood with her head high in the 
air, trying to catch my scent. This gave 
me my opportunity, and I hit her fair 
in the shoulder. Impressed by the dif- 
ference between the head of the cow and 
the bull, I concluded to save it for mount- 
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ing. The hornsof the cow are not matted 
across the forehead as are those of the 
bull, and resemble more those of the bison. 
When charging, a bullet would easily 
penetrate the forehead. : 

Slowly we stalked along, sometimes on 
hands and knees, then crawling so as to 
keep well out of sight. We = finally 
reached a point where we were able. 
while hidden by a bush, to pick out the 
best specimen. Not more than two hun 
dred yards away, very close to the point 
of the herd, was a bull which caught our 
eyes. He was facing us, and peacefully 
chewing his cud. Creeping on our hands 


and knees for what seemed to me to be at 
least one hundred yards, we succeeded in 
getting to a position whence, if he turned 
his side towards me, I could easily send a 


bullet through his shoulder. It seemed 
a long time before he turned, showing his 
flank. I jumped to my feet, and raising 
my .577, fired, aiming for hisshoulder. In 
stantly the herd was in full stampede, rais- 
ing a tremendous cloud of dust, through 
which we were unable to see. 

As soon as this cleared away we pro- 
ceeded slowly towards the place where 
the buffalo had been standing, but found 
nothing to prove that I liad wounded my 
game. While looking carefully on the 
ground for signs, one of my carriers point- 
ed outa streak of blood leading down tow- 
ards the Muda Sherry. These boys were 
particularly good in following blood 
spoors, and frequently located wounded 
game. Slowly following him until we 
reached a slight elevation, I saw, at a dis- 
tance of two hundred yards, two buffalo 
which had turned off from the herd, hav- 
ing both been wounded by this first shot; 
they were standing with their heads high 
up in the air endeavoring to scent us. 

Exchanging my .577 for a 30-30 re- 
peater, I fired at the bull, which was 
standing broadside to us, and struck him 
some six inches below his spine. This 
seemed to disable him considerably ; but 
in the mean time tlie other buffalo, who 
had been hit in the shoulder, limped off 
into the long grass and was lost to view. 

Taking my 12-bore in one hand, and 
fastening my camera to my saddle, I re- 
mounted my pony and advanced towards 
the wounded bull. There he was, stand- 
ing in a patch of reeds some fifty yards in 
front of us. He made sucli an impres 
sion on me that I decided to photograph 
him. My guide, who was on his pony, 
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warned me to be care- 
ful and not make too 
free with the big fel 

low. and begged me to 
shoot him again before 
going closer. 

Jumping down from 
my pony and handing 
the reins to one of my 
Kaffirs, I took my cam 
era in one hand and a 
12-bore in the other, 
then crept stealthily 
along among the tall 
reeds, keeping a watcli- 
fuleyeon him. After 
some stalking I could 
plainly see his enor 
mous horns through 
the reeds. At such 
times as this the heart, 
from fear or excite- 
ment, seems to throb 
unevenly. Lhesitated, 
not knowing whether 
to photograph him or 
to shoot him. Theex 
cellent position he was 
in decided me in favor 
of the camera. Cocking my 12-bore, and 
holding it ready to raise to my shoulder, 
I advanced to an open spot, in full view 
of the buil. Up to this time he had paid 
little attention to me, but as I was in the 
act of looking through the finder of my 
camera, he turned his head quickly tow- 
ards me, in readiness to charge. Snap- 
ping him instantly, I dropped my cam- 
eva, then quickly raising my 12-bore, sent 
a bullet through his heart. 

The frontispiece shows the buffalo 
standing in the reeds, shot twice, once 
with my .577, and afterwards with a 30-30 
repeater. This latter shot I am con- 
vinced alone prevented him from making 
a vicious charge. 

After receiving this shot from my 12- 
bore, he rushed out into the open space 
where I was standing, and fell on his 
knees. My second view, at the top of page 
658, shows him on his knees. 

The third view shows him struggling 
to regain his feet. I had advanced still 
closer to his head. 

In the fourth view he is bellowing. If 
I had snapped him five seconds sooner, I 
should have ca ght a view of a tremen- 
dous stream of blood that he forced high 
into the air from his mouth and nose. 
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CARVING UP THE CARCASS. 


In the fifth view he 1s twisting his 
mighty head from side to side in his death- 
throes. The sixth view is similar, but he 
has drawn up his front Jeg under him in 
the endeavor to hold up his head. 

In the seventh view he has given up 
the struggle, and, about to die, laid his 
head on the ground. 

The photograph used in the heading to 
the article represents the head and the 
skin of the neck held up by two Kaffirs 
in a position for me to photograph it, be- 
fore carrying it back to camp. 

Though this is not a large specimen of 
the African buffalo, it is a buffalo in his 
prime. In their old age the bulls grow 
quarrelsome, and are sometimes so cov- 
ered with scars that their skins are not 
worth preserving. The largest specimens 
are of course the oldest bulls. They are 
usually found solitary, having been driv- 
en out of the herd by the younger bulls. 
The same is true of the lions, which in this 
part of Africa run in packs. This buf- 
falo’s hair was entirely black. The white 
spots in the illustrations are dried mud. 
It is the habit.of the old bulls to wallow in 
pools of water, covering themselves with 
an armor of mud,which sometimes reach- 
es the thickness of an inel. This they 
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do to protect themselves from flies. The 
cakes of mud which I pulled off from the 
back of this buffalo were nearly an inch 
in thickness, and literally covered his 
haunches, 

The last view represents the buffalo car- 
cass as it was being carved up by the Kaf- 
firs. The four boys on the right are the 
natives of this low veldt, and the four on 
the other side are from the Zambesi coun- 
try. They can be easily distinguished by 
the difference in their dress. I was sur- 
prised to see how much jealousy there 
was between the different tribes in this 
section of the country, and here they are, 
quarrelling over the choice pieces of the 
buffalo. 

On the day before we had fallen in with 
a herd of buffalo near a lagoon that was 
situated about a mile on the other side of 
the Muda Sherry River. I now proposed 
to Mahoney that we ride over with some 
of the boys and inspect the carcasses of 
two cows and a bull we had killed, to 
see if it were possible to get a shot at a 
lion. It was against my principles to 
shoot promiscuously at buffalo, but upon 
ascertaining that the lions were killing so 
many of them, I concluded to lay some 
bait and entice the lions out into the 
open. 

We had a distance of some five miles 
to ride, and wending our way through 
the tall reeds, would frequently 
come across the enormous spoors of 
hippopotami. These were plainly visible 
in the soft mud. Our horses found it 
sometimes very difficult to cross them, 
and often tumbled into a ground-hog 
hole. 

The water-bok on these flats were nu- 
merous, and deciding to have a shot, I 
watched for a good opportunity. Seeing 
a large bunch of boks on the bank of the 
river, I dismounted, and reaching within 
two hundred yards, fired a shot from my 
30-30 at a large bok that was standing in 
the middle of the herd. My shot must 
have been too high, for the whole bunch 
immediately ran off and crossed the river, 
disappearing in the far distance. 

Remounting, we proceeded to cross the 
Muda Sherry, leading our ponies part of 
the time through a country that was 
covered with enormous reeds, and fol- 
lowing as much as possible the wide trail 
that had been made by the numerous 
herds of buffalo that are continually pass- 
ing up and down this river. Buffalo 


we 
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wander many miles during each day, and 
invariably graze up wind. Sometimes we 
would find the herds ten miles up the 
river, and as the wind changed they 
would change their direction with it. 
As the reeds are so thick that you can 
hardly see more than a few feet ahead 
of you, you might easily be treated to a 
sudden surprise. 

Riding through grass ten feet high, 
we soon reached a lagoon, and walked 
along its banks with the expectation of 
seeing at any moment hippopotami, croc- 
odiles, or lions, all of which are com- 
mon here. Finding some trails that led 
across it, we got over with no little diffi- 
culty between two pools. This lagoon 
looks like a deep ravine covered over 
with a tremendous growth of all kinds 
of trees. 

It is spotted here and there with a tree 
that so struck me by its appearance that 
I inquired its name. I was told that 
it was a fever tree, and that wherever 
it grows the country is malarious. — It 
reaches a height of about fifteen feet, and 
its branches resemble more our oak-tree 
in shape than any other species. The 
bark is light green. 

We were now about three hundred 
yards from the place where our first buf- 
falo had been shot. Here we jumped 
from our ponies, and taking my 12-bore 
and Mahoney the .577 express, we quietly 
walked through the grass towards a high 
ant-hill. Hunting lions in tall grass is 
little to my liking, and my chief desire 
at this moment was to return to camp. 
Here within the distance of a quarter 
of a mile lay three carcasses, on which 
we had purposely left the hides, so that 
the vultures would find it impossible to 
devour the meat before it would become 
food for the lions. It was most probable 
that we should get a shot at one of these 
giant cats. Ascending an ant-hill some 
fifty yards from the first carcass, we care- 
fully endeavored to see something that 
might denote the presence ofa lion. To 
my great astonishment I saw a spot that 
looked as if it had been trampled down, 
but not a vestige of any part of the 
buffalo was visible. 

We stood there some five or six minutes 
watching the grass very carefully in and 
around this careass, when it became quite 
apparent to us both that the buffalo had 
either been dragged away oreaten. With 
our guns full cocked and ready for a snap- 
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shot, Mahoney and I walked carefully side 
by side towards the spot where the first 
buffalo had fallen. Speechless I turned 
to Mahoney for an explanation. The 
bones, horns, and hide of the buffalo had 
disappeared. The grass, having been well 
trampled down and covered with the un 
digested food of the buffalo, presented a 
very queer sight. Here, not twenty-four 
hours ago, I had seen a buffalo weighing 
some fifteen hundred pounds lying dead 
on the ground, and now there was not 
so much asa piece of his horns left. I 
turned to Mahoney and said: ‘‘T guess 
we are too late, but this is a revelation 
tome. We'll go down to find the next 
carcass and see what they have done to 
that.” 

We walked carefully towards the next 
careass, in the mean time sending one of 
the boys towards the lagoon to climb a 
tree so as to enable 
him to look over the 
top of the grass. On Cs 
his return he report 
ed that he could see 
nothing. 

We came to the 
conclusion that we 
had arrived too late, 
yet we approached 
the next buffalo, 
stalking very care- 
fully. This had been 
a cow, and there lay 
its head on _ the 
ground, but nothing 
else, not even a bone 
orahoof. The lions 
had even pulled out 
the tongue, which, 
by-the-bye, is one of 
their tidbits. We 
next turned  tow- 
ards the lagoon, 
where I had shot a 
young bull. Walk- 
ing among the trees 
close to the water's 
edge we could see 
here and there the 
enormous spoors of 
the lions. We advanced with great cau- 
tion, as we did not kuow what we might 
find, until we came upon the third carcass. 
This bull had dropped in among the trees, 
not more than twenty feet from the wa- 
ter’s edge. There lay the carcass in plain 
sight. The hind and fore quarters, with 
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the head, were untouched ; but the paunch 
and its contents had been torn out, and the 
ribs had been bitten off, some close up to 
the spine. 

Turning to Mahoney I said: ‘‘The lions 
and hyenas, or whatever animals have 
been feeding on this buffalo, have queer 
taste. They seem to have left all the 
solid meat. This beats me.” Leaning 
close to the ground, the old hunter showed 
me the spoor of a crocodile. 1 stepped 
around close to the lagoon to examine 
more carefully. He warned me not to 
approach too near to the water. Croco- 
diles when feeding on a carcass will keep 
the lions from it. This my guide said 
he had seen with his own eyes. 

This incident shows plainly how much 
game there is in the country. The lions 
had probably been feeding off the two 
buffalo in the grass during the night, 
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and when they had finished, the hyenas. 
leopards, and wild dogs had carried off 
the bones and all that the lions had not 
devoured. Had we remained on that ant- 
hill near the first carcass during the night, 
we should certainly have been treated to 
a very interesting sight. 
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THE PROMISES 


I. 

LD CHESTER was always very well 

satisfied with itself. Not that that 
implies conceit; Old Chester merely felt 
that satisfaction with the conditions as 
well as the station into which it had 
pleased God to eall it which is said to be 
asign of grace. Such satisfaction is said 
also to be at variance with progress; but 
it cannot be denied that it is comfortable; 
and as for progress, everybody knows it 
is accompanied by growing pains. Be 
sides, if people choose to burn lamps and 
candles instead of gas; if they prefer to 
jog along the turnpike in stage-coaclies 
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instead of whizzing past in a cloud of 
dust and cinders in a railroad car; if they 
like to hear the old parson who married 
them—or baptized some of them, for that 
matter—mumbling and droning through 
his old, old sermons; if they like to have 
him rejoice with them, and advise them, 
and weep with them beside their open 
graves—if people deliberately choose this 
sort of thing, the outside world may won- 
der, but it has no right to condemn. And 
if it had condemned, Old Chester would 
not lave cared in the very least. It look- 
ed down upon the outside world. Not 
unkindly, indeed, but pityingly; and it 
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pursued its contented way, without rest- 
lessness, and without aspirations. 

In saying ‘‘Old Chester” one really 
means the Dales, the Wrights, the Laven- 
dars—that includes Susan Carr, who mar- 
ried Joey Lavendar when she was old 
enough to have given up all ideas of that 
kind of thing; it means the Temple con- 
nection, though only Jane Temple lives 
in Old Chester now. and she is Mrs. 
Dove; at least that is her name, but hard- 
ly any one remembers it, and she is al- 
ways spoken of as ‘‘Jane Temple”; the 
Dove is only an incident, so to speak, 
for one hardly feels that her very re 
spectable little husband is part of ‘* Old 
Chester.” The term includes the Bark- 
leys, of course; though some time in 
the sixties Barkley senior, Old Chester's 
blackest sheep, took his departure for a 
Place (his orthodox relatives were in- 
clined to believe) which, in these days, 
is even more old-fashioned than Old 
Chester itself. The Kings are of Old 
Chester, and the two Misses Ferris; and 
the Steeles, and the John Smiths. The 
Norman Smiths, who own a great mill in 
the upper village, have no real connec- 
tion with Old Chester, though the John 
Smiths are always very much afraid of 
being confounded with them; the two 
families are generally referred to as the 
‘‘yeal Smiths” and the ‘‘rich Smiths.” 
The real Smiths might with equal accu- 
racy have been called the poor Smithis, ex- 
cept that Old Chester could not have been 
so impolite. The rich Smiths were one 
of several families who went to make up 
what the geographies call the *‘ popula- 
tion” of the village, but they were never 
thought of when one said ‘‘ Old Chester.” 
The Macks were in this class, and the 
Hayes, and a dozen others. Old Chester 
had nothing to say against these people; 
they were rich, but it did not follow that 
they had not made their money honestly ; 
and theirsons and daugliters, having had 
time to get used to wealth, had reasonably 
good manners. But they were not ‘* Old 
Chester.” The very fact that they were 
not satisfied with the existing order proved 
that. One by one these outsiders had 
bought or built in the village, because 
they had interests in the new rolling- 
mills in Upper Chester; and they had 
hardly come before they began to make 
a stir, and try to ‘‘improve” things. 
Then it was that Old Chester arose in its 
might; Heaven and the town vote were 
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invoked for protection against a branch 
railroad to connect the two villages; and 
the latter, at least, answered with decision 
The proposition that gas should be brought 
from the mill town destroyed itself be- 
cause of its cost; even the rich Smiths 
felt that it would be too expensive. But 
there was one effort for ** improvement ” 
wherein the new-comers were able to 
claim some sympathy, at least among the 
younger people of Old Chester. 

They began by talking about ‘* chureh 
work”; about clubs, and mothers’ meet- 
ings, and debating societies. And after a 
while it began to be said that ‘‘ dear old 
Dr. Lavendar” ouglit to be ** spared”; and 
a little later that he ‘‘ was failing.” Of 
course it was only a step from that to the 
assertion that he had ‘outlived lis use- 
fulness.”’ The new people were in the ma- 
jority in the chureh, but for a time they 
ouly criticised Dr. Lavendar among them- 
sel ves. 

It was not until the winter of the great 
suow -storm that criticism began to be 
spoken out. Dr. Lavendar lad not been 
able to get out to church one Sunday, and 
Mr. Wright, who was senior warden, read 
the service, and the two or three who had 
gathered together were delighted to think 
that the old gentleman had been wise 
enough to stay at home. gut it was 
some time during that week, while the 
snow still lay in deep drifts in the rectory 
garden, that the eldest Miss Smith saw fit 
to be very indignant with him; and being 
an outspoken girl, with a good deal of 
what Mrs. Dale called ‘**loud common- 
sense,” she did not hesitate to tell every- 
body what she thought. 

It appeared that she had gone to the 
rectory to make a proposition in regard 
to the ‘‘chureh work,” which the new 
people had so very much on their minds. 
Dr. Lavendar was in his study, working 
away (‘of all things!” as the eldest Miss 
Smith said) at a small lathe. He had on 
a flowered cashmere dressing-gown; his 
stiff white hair stood up above his fore- 
head, puckered and frowning with anx- 
ious care; his veined,trembling old hands, 
grimy with oil and dust, were trying to 
fix a garnet against the emery wheel. He 
looked up, as Helen Smith came in, with 
a kindly smile. 

‘Well! well!” he said, ‘‘ you must be 
half frozen, my child,” and bustled about, 
trying to stir the fire into a blaze, and 
telling her to sit down in his big chair. 
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‘*T don’t often have young ladies come 
to see me in such weather,” he told her; 
‘‘ but young people are very courageous 
in these days.” 

Helen put her muff against her fresh 
cheek and stretched her hand out to the 
fire. ‘‘It is nice and warm in here,” she 
said; ‘‘but I hope I haven't interrupted 
a sermon, Dr. Lavendar?” 

The old clergyman seemed deaf to this 
delicate reproof. ‘‘Interrupt me? No, 
no; that garnet will keep!” He was sit- 
ting with his back to the window, and 
with his dim old eyes he was watching, 
with evident pleasure, the pretty young 
face opposite him. 

‘*T came to see you about some church 
work, Dr. Lavendar ; there are two or 
three things that it seems to me we 
might do, and I wanted to ask your ad- 
vice.” 

‘*Be a good child, my dear—that is the 
of church work I know any- 
thing about,” he answered, cheerfully; 
at which the eldest Miss Smith frowned. 

‘*There are a good many girls in Old 
Chester,” she said—‘' girls who work at 
the mills in the upper village. Now 
don’t you think we might start a club for 
them? Perhaps Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings. We could have 
Helen’s face was glowing with interest, 
and she talked with animation and pretty 
gestures, banging her muff softly on her 
knee, and underlining her adjectives, so 
to speak. ‘* We could teach them sing- 
ing, and bookkeeping, and, oh, lots of 
things.” 

“There are only the Tylers, and the 
Rosses, and the Lewises, whose girls work 
in the mills,” said Dr. Lavendar, ‘and I 
know their mothers. They had much 
better be at home with them than gad- 
ding about after dark to a club.” He 
smiled, and seemed to think there was no- 
thing more to be said. 

‘*But there are other girls—” 
Smith protested. 

‘**They’ve all got good homes,” he in- 
terrupted, in his dogmatic voice, ‘* and 
the best thing they can do is to stay in 
‘em. There’s no club that’s as good fora 
girl as her mother’s fireside.” 

Helen Smith pressed her lips together 
impatiently. ‘* Well, if you feel that way 
about a girls’ club,” she said, ‘* I suppose 
you won't approve of a debating society 
for the young men?” 

‘*Ho!” said Dr. Lavendar. 
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men don’t wait for their parson’s approval 
to debate! There is too much debating 
already. If our boys here in Old Chester 
would talk less and do more, if they would 
stop discussing things they know nothing 
about and listen to the opinions of their 
elders and betters, they might amount to 
something. No, we don’t want any de- 
bating societies in Old Chester. They 
may have their place in big city parishes; 
but here! Why, there are only a dozen 
or two boys, anyhow; and I know their 
fathers, every one of them; they wouldn't 
thank me for making the boys bigger 
blatherskites than they are already—be- 
ing boys.” 

** But, Dr. Lavendar,” Helen exclaimed, 
with heightened color, ‘‘ you can’t say 
the fathers’ influence is always good. 
Look at Job Todd; his eldest boy is four- 
teen -—and what a home to spend his 
evenings in! And there are the two 
Rice boys—no mother, and a half-erazy 
father; surely some place to spend their 
evenings in—” 

‘**They come to Sunday-school ; and the 
young fry have my collect class on Satur- 
days,” said Dr. Lavendar; ‘* and the boys 
in Maria Welwood’s class or Jane Tem- 
ple’s get all the pleasant evenings they 
need.” 


‘** Well,” Helen said, trying to keep her 
irritation out of her voice, ** Lsuppose there 
is no use in saying anything more ”—she 
rose and pulled up her collar of soft black 
fur, fastening the silver clasp with a 
vicious snap—“‘ only it does seem to me 


’ 


that we are behind the times.’ 

‘*T hope so, I hope so,” said Dr. Lav- 
endar, cheerfully; and saw her to the 
door, and stood smiling and blinking in 
the glaring winter sunshine, watching 
her walk down through the snowy gar- 
den. ‘‘She’s a good child, but very 
young,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Ho! ho! 
‘Interrupting my sermon?’ Well! well!” 
He chuckled, and went back to his lathe 
and polished his little garnet; then in 
the afternoon he put on his big frieze cape, 
and pulled his flappy felt hat well down 
over his ears, and drew on his blue mit- 
tens, and went plodding out to see his 
people who were sick, or his people who 
were troubled, or his people who were 
happy —a little, bowed, creeping figure, 
smiling to himself sometimes, or frown- 
ing, or talking cheerfully and nodding, 
as though in answer to some unseen com- 
panion. 
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But Helen Smith was honestly troubled, 
and she told her disappointment right 
and left; she said that she loved Dr. 
Lavendar, and he was a dear, but he was 
hopelessly behind the times. ‘* Perhaps 
le is so old he doesn’t understand,” she 
said, really trying to excuse him. 

That was how it all started. First the 
new people said he ** was old-fashioned ” ; 
and then they said he ‘‘ was old”; and 
then, at last, that he was a dear old thing: 
and after that they murmured that he 
certainly had ‘‘ outlived his usefulness,” 
and he ought to make way for a younger 
man. Of course this decision was not 
reached in a day, but little by little the 
disaffection spread. And the worst of it 
was that even those who loved him best, 
and hated the new people and the new 
ideas most, came to see that he ought ‘* to 
be spared.” They never saw the propo- 
sition to put somebody in his place in any 
other light than this—‘‘ to spare Dr. Lay- 
endar.” 

‘We ought to have an assistant for 
him,” Mrs. Mack told Sam Wright. 

‘Perhaps we ought,” Mr. Wright said, 
anxiously. 

‘* We haven’t any money to pay an as- 
sistant,” said the rich Mr. Smith. ‘‘ There 
ought to be a little hint dropped to the 
old gentleman to resign.” 

And Mr. Wright looked disturbed, but 
agreed that Dr. Lavendar was getting old 
and ought not to work so hard. The new 
people were so pleased with their own 
hopes that even before the hint was given 
they began to make plans for the new in- 
cumbent. In the first place, they agreed 
that a ‘‘ more ornate ritual” was desirable, 
because it would bring in the ‘‘ lower class- 
es ’—that was the way they expressed it. 
And the energetic Misses Smith said they 
hoped they could have an altar and a 
cross instead of the old wooden commun- 
ion table, which never had any decora- 
tion except the ‘‘ fair white linen cloth ” 
on the first Sunday of the month. The 
Macks, who, before they got their money, 
had been United Presbyterians, said that 
what they hoped for was a weekly cele- 
bration. 

‘*T said that to dear old Dr. Lavendar 
once,” said Mrs. Mack, *‘ and he said,‘ Rags 
of popery, ma'am!’ Isn't he a queer old 
dear? So narrow-minded.” 

So all the future was planned out, and 
each family had one young clergyman or 
another to suggest as Dr. Lavendar’s suc- 
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cessor; and the Wrights, and the Misses 
Ferris, and the Kings sighed and shook 
their heads, and said Dr. Lavendar cer- 
tainly ‘‘ ought to be spared.” 


Meanwhile the object of all this solici 
tude pursued his unfretted way. He had 
enough to think of besides the whims of 
the new people. It was that autumn or 
winter that Old Chester —the real Old 
Chester — had such deep disturbances: 
There was Miss Maria Welwood’s finan- 
cial catastrophe; and the distressing be- 
havior of young Robert Smith (he was 
one of the * real Smiths”); and the elder 
Miss Ferris’s illness, and the younger 
Miss Ferris’s recovery — both caused by 
Oscar King’s extraordinary conduct; con- 
duct in which, it must be admitted, Dr. 
Lavendar was very much mixed up. 

The Misses Ferris lived in a brick house 
a little way out of the village, on the river 
road. The house, which was very tall and 
narrow, was on the low meadow-land, just 
below the bend, where the river widened 
out into a motionless sheet of water, 
choked along the shore with flags and 
rushes. A Lombardy poplar stood at the 
gate, flinging its long thin shadow back 
and forth across the bleak front of the 
house, which looked like a pale face, its 
shuttered windows the closed eyelids, 
weighted down in decent death. It was 
a big, gaunt house, lying in the autumn 
sunshine silent and without sign of life, 
except the shadow of the poplar swaying 
back and forth like some gray finger laid 
upon dead lips. In-doors one knew how 
still it was because of the rustle of a news- 
paper slipping to the floor, or the seratch, 
scratch of a pen. Sometimes from the 
long holland-eclad parlor there would 
come through the silent house some faint 
burst of music from the jingling old pi- 
ano; and Miss Clara Ferris—the well 
Miss Ferris—would look up, frowning a 
little, and saying to herself that she hoped 
Dorothea’s practising would not disturb 
dear Mary; and there was generally a 
sigh of relief when the musie faltered 
and ceased and the silence closed in again. 
Sometimes it did disturb dear Mary, who 
was the sick Miss Ferris, and she would 
call out from her dimly lighted room be- 
yond the sitting-room that she was so 
sorry to interfere with Dorothea, but 
really— And then Miss Clara would 
rise hastily, and go and tell Dorothea that 
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dear Aunt Mary was very low to-day, 
and so would she mind not practising? 

If Dorothea minded, she did not say so. 
Everything in that house revolved upon 
Aunt Mary; it was her illness, not the 
Ferris money, which made the two ladies 
so important in Old Chester —the sick 
Miss Ferris, who thirty years before, upon 
being deserted by her lover, had taken to 
her bed, where she had remained ever 
since. 


For, of course, a lady whose sen- 


sibilities are so delicate as to keep her in 
bed for thirty years, is a striking figure 
in this unromantie world. 

When Dorothea first came to live with 
the aunts this family seandai and grief 
had been told her by Miss Clara in a 
proud, hushed voice. ‘* Your dear aunt 
Mary has never risen (except on Satur- 
days, when the sheets are changed) from 
her bed since that fateful day; and she 
never will, until she is carried hence.” 

‘** But what is the matter, Aunt Clara?” 
Dorothea said, her voice hushed too from 
its pretty girlish note. ‘‘Is she sick?” 

‘Sick? No, certainly not. Why should 
she be sick?) I am sure nobody ever had 
more constant care. But she was for- 
saken at the altar, and her heart was 
broken. It has remained so. Your 
aunt Mary is so delicate and refined that 
she could not recover from such a blow. 
Refinement is a characteristic of the fe- 
males of our family, Dorothea. Your 
aunt Mary would not move on Satur- 
days, but that it is a necessity; and then 
she is assisted, as you know, to a couch.” 
This Saturday moving was, to tell the 
truth, a thorn in Miss Ferris’s side; she 
would have preferred entire helplessness. 
‘* But she has never recovered,” Miss Clara 
repeated; ‘‘she is entirely crushed.” 

Thirty years! Thirty years of remem- 
bering! It dreadful to Dorothea 
even to think of; the pride which her 
aunt had in it never touched her; it was 
a horror—the old, pallid, waxen face 
there on the pillow in the great four- 
poster in the best bedroom; the almost 
helpless limbs lying like sticks under the 
covers; the thin hands that were cool, 
like the petals of a faded flower. To Dor- 
othea it was all ghastly and repulsive; 
and to her young mind the silent house, 
and the broken heart, and the shadow of 
the poplar coming and going across the 
high ceilings of the empty rooms, came 
to be all a strange, dreamlike conscious- 
ness of something dead near her. 
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It was into this life that Oscar King 
came to make love to Dorothea—came 
like a torch among long-dead leaves. Os- 
ear had gone away from Old Chester 
about the time that the younger Miss Fer- 
ris took to her bed with a broken heart. 
some five years before Dorothea was born: 
he came back now, fifty years old, a hand- 
some, determined, gentle-learted man, 
and fell in love with Dorothea the very 
first Sunday that he saw her at churel. 
Old Chester, regarding the back of Os- 
car's head as he sat in the reciory pew 
that first Sunday, speculated a good deal 
as to his future. He had come home with 
money, it was said, and it wasn't likely 
that he would want to settle down and 
live with his elderly sister, Rachel, and 
her little adopted child, who would doubt- 
less be a nuisance to a bachelor like Os- 
car—'‘‘ who has seen a great deal of the 
world, I'm afraid,’ Old Chester said, 
with a sigh. No; the proper thing for 
Oscar to do was to marry, and have a 
home of his own. Old Chester was pre- 
pared to give him much good advice on 
this subject. There was Rose Knight, a 
nice intelligent girl, not too pretty, and 
a good economical housekeeper. Or An- 
nie Shields. On the whole, Annie Shields 
was perhaps more desirable; Annie was 
nearly forty, and suitable in every re- 
spect. ‘‘She has such admirable com- 
mon-sense!”” Old Chester said, warmly. 
‘**How comfortable she would make a 
middle-aged man like Osear! Very like- 
ly he has rheumatism, you know, or 
something the matter with his liver—le 
has been knocking about the world so 
long. Dear, dear, it’s to be hoped he has 
no undesirable habits”! Old Chester said, 
sighing; ‘‘ but certainly Annie is just the 
wife for him.” And really Old Chester's 
advice was based on reason; therein was 
its weakness; men don't fall in love with 
women because they are sensible; the 
ability to sew on buttons, and nurse hus- 
bands through attacks of indigestion, and 
give good wholesome advice, does not at- 
tract the male mind; these evidences of 
good sense are respected, but when it 
comes to a question of adoration — that 
is different: a man prefers a fool every 
time. It is a curious thing, but, when 
you come to think of it, it is generally 
the husband of the woman with admira- 
ble common-sense —the woman who is 
capable of pointing out a man’s weak- 
nesses and trying to correct them—it is 
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this husband who has ** undesirable hab 
its!” Well! well! one of these days we 
mav understand it: meantime we are all 
ready to sew on buttons, and keep house, 
and give advice—while Osear Kings look 





over at little, vague, mindless girls, and 
fall in love with them. 

‘*Who is that girl who sat in the sec- 
ond pew from the front, and looked like 
a Botticelli Madonna?” Mr. King said to 
Dr. Lavendar, when he went home to 
dinner with the old clergyman. 

‘*T suppose you mean Dorothea,” Dr. 
‘She doesn’t look like 


she is a good 


Lavendar said. 
any of your popish idols; 
child, and she lives with the Ferris girls. 
They are sucking the life out of her. She 
has no more will of her own than a wet 
string. I wish somebody would run off 
with her!” 
‘*T will,” said Oscar King, promptly. 


III. 


So that was how the train was started 
which was to cause such violent disturb- 
ance in the silent house on the river 
road, 

Osear King lost no time in calling on 
the Misses Ferris. That very Sunday 
afternoon he walked out into the coun- 
try, through the warm October haze, and 
pushed open the clanging iron gate at 
the foot of the Ferris garden. Then he 
stopped, for his Botticelli Madonna was 
standing waist-deep among the golden 
coreopsis in the garden border. Oscar 
King stood still and looked at her, and 
said to himself that he had found his 
wife. If any one had asked him the rea- 
: son of this conviction he could not have 
4 told them; but convictions do not imply 
reasons. Look at women’s beliefs in their 
husbands! 

He went forward, abrupt and common- 





piace. 
bt ‘*T am Oscar King; and I’m sure you 
¥} are Miss Dorothea Ferris. I saw you at 
“4 church this morning, and I have come to 


aunts. I wonder if this 
hour for calling in Old 


call upon your 
is the orthodox 





Chester?” 
? She looked at him with eyes that 











brightened slowly, through some vague 
abstraction, before she saw him; then she 
seemed a little frightened, and the color 
came into her delicate cheek. 

‘*Oh yes,” she said, in a fluttered voice. 
“Aunt Clara is in the parlor, and—and 
—please come in.” She moved through 
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the yellow cloud of coreopsis and came 
out into the path beside him; the nervous 
movement of her hands did not escape 
him; she walked with her head bending 
like a lily on its stalk. She was not a 
pretty girl: she had the high forehead, 
the soft, pale hair, parted and smooth on 
each side of her brow, the delicate lips, 
and, most of all, the mild, timid eyes, that 
make a type too colorless for prettiness, 
But Osear King, as he walked beside her 
to the house, was stirred through and 
through. Why? Who ean say! If 
Beauty and the Beast is inexplainable, 
the Beast and Beauty is just as remark- 
able. 

Not that Oscar was in the least a beast; 
but he was a big, active, masculine crea- 
ture, and this passionless girl was like an 
icicle in the sunshine. But, for all that, 
he wanted her; he wanted, then and there, 
to lift her in his arms and kiss her pale 
mouth. 

‘*T am going to marry you,” he said to 
himself, watching her while she opened 
the door, and led him into the dark hall. 
‘*T’m going to marry you, you saint!” 

“It is Mr. Oscar King, Aunt Clara,” 
Dorothea said, in her little, retreating 
voice. And then she went and sat down 
in acorner. Oscar did not see her look 
at him again that whole hour of his eall, 
though he prolonged it from moment to 
moment hoping that she would just once 
lift those vague soft eyes to his. 

Miss Ferris had received her caller with 
a frigid bend of her body from the waist; 
then she sat down on a straight chair, her 
hands locked upon her lap, her lips 
pressed together, and waited for him to 
begin the conversation, 

‘*How is Miss Mary?” he asked, cord- 
ially; ‘‘I hope I may see her.” 

“IT thank you. My sister is as usual. 
Entirely crushed.” 

‘**Crushed?” Oscar said, puzzled. 

‘** You have forgotten,” Miss Clara said, 
icily, ‘‘ that my sister was deserted at the 
altar. She has never recovered.” 

Oscar King was sympathetic, and mur- 
mured his hope that Miss Mary might 
soon *‘ get about. A man who would do 
that is not worth regretting!’ he said, 
warmly. 

‘*Men do very strange things,” Miss 
Clara Ferris said, with precise and cold 
significance. Oscar King looked puzzled. 
Miss Ciara grew colder and more mono- 
syllabic. But it was not until she re- 
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sponded to his proposal that he should 
some day ‘bring some photographs to 
show Miss Mary by saying, ‘‘I thank 
vou; my sister does not care for photo- 
vraphs,” that he felt that. departure was 
o longer a matter of choice. 
‘‘ Well, Iam afraid I must go,” he said, 
ising, the frank regret of his voice and 
eves all directed to Dorothea, who sat by 
the window, never once looking towards 
him. ‘* Won't you come out and give 
a bunch of those yellow daisy flow- 
ers?” he asked her. This was a burst of 
inspiration, for Oscar King did not know 
one flower from another. Miss Clara 
opened her lips, but Dorothea replied be- 
fore her: 

‘‘Oh yes, if you would like some.” 

‘‘Good-by, Miss Ferris,” said Oscar, 
blithely. ‘‘ Next time I come I hope I 
can see Miss Mary.” 

‘T thank you. My sister is—” began 
Miss Clara, but the unwelcome caller was 
already in the hall, saying something 
eagerly to Dorothea. 

In the garden he prolonged the flower- 
picking process by minute and critical 
choice, and he talked every moment, 
plunging at once into personalities. He 
told the girl how pleasant it was to be 
back in Old Chester again, to see all his 
old friends—‘‘and make a new one, per- 
haps,” he said. He asked her about her- 
self: was she lonely? had she many in- 
terests? might he come and see her? was 
she willing to have a new friend? Then 
he told her that she had seemed, as she 
stood among the coreopsis when he came 
in, like a flower--‘‘a tall white lily,” he 
said, 

[It was a quick, almost rough beginning 
of his wooing, these personalities. Doro- 
thea, hardly answering, hardly daring to 
look at him, her color rising and palin *, 
felt as though she had been caught in a 
great wind that was whirling her along, 
astonished and helpless. 

‘*Ves;” ‘*No;” ‘*T think so”—she fal- 
tered to this or that tempestuous asser- 
tion; her thoughts were all confused. 
Suddenly into the monotonous drift of 
her silent life had come, in a day, in an 
hour—‘‘sinee dinner-time,”’ she said to 
herself--this—what? Dorothea had no 
terms; but she was a woman, and some- 
thing in her knew that this torrent of 
words, these kind warm looks, this big 
pressure of his hand when he went away, 
meant—something. The girl was really 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 575 —81 
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breathless when she went back, alone, to 
the house. 

‘* Dorothea!” Miss Clara called, from 
her aunt Mary’s room. 

‘*Yes, Aunt Clara,” she said, obedi- 
ently. 

The two aunts were evidently agitated. 
Miss Mary’s face was flushed; Miss Clara 
was pale. 

‘** Dorothea,” said Miss Clara, ‘‘do you 
know who that person was who has just 
been here?” 

‘*Mr. King?” the girl said, hesitating. 

‘* Yes. My dear Dorothea, he is an im- 
proper person.” 

‘Oh, sister—”’ the invalid remonstrated. 

‘*My dear, allow me to speak. Mr. King 
has lived away from Old Chester for thir 
ty years, in foreign parts; and no one 
knows what has gone on!” 

‘*T don’t think you ought to say that 
before Dorothea,” sighed Miss Mary. 

‘* Dorothea doesn’t know what I mean,” 
Miss Ferris replied; ** but you and I know. 
A man who has lived away from home 
for thirty years is a suspicious person. I 
consider that it was a great liberty on his 
part to call. He had forgotten your un- 
happy affair. He said he hoped you would 
‘soon get about.’ ” 

‘‘T wish I might,” Miss Mary said, 
faintly. 

Miss Ferris snorted with contempt. ‘‘ It 
showed a coarse mind. He has no un- 
derstanding of the delicacy of a lady’s 
feelings.” 

Miss Mary sighed. 

‘*OF course you will never ‘ get about’; 
but he had forgotten the whole matter. 
It just shows what sort of a man he is! 
You must be polite to every one, Doro- 
thea. But you must always disapprove 
of improper persons.” 

‘*Oh yes, Aunt Clara,” said Dorothea. 


‘ 


IV. 

Oscar King may have lived in foreign 
parts, and ‘‘no one have known what 
went on,” but he was still sufficiently of 
Old Chester to realize that he must inform 
himself upon Miss Mary Ferris’s condi- 
tion, if he would make himself pleasing 
to the family. Hence he made it his 
business to see Dr. Lavendar, and be re- 
freshed as to facts.. The old minister was 
very communicative; he remembered per- 
fectly that June day, thirty years ago, 
when he in his surplice waited in the 
vestry, and Mary Ferris in bridal white 
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waited in the vestibule — waited, and 
waited, and heard through the open 
windows the buzz of the bees in the 
locust-tree, and by-and-by the murmur of 
wonder from the wedding-guests in the 
church. Then had come the word that 
the man had fled. ‘‘And [had to tell that 
poor girl! That's what ministers and doc- 
tors are for, I suppose—to do other men’s 
dirty work. It was like putting a knife 
into some helpless dumb creature’s throat 
to tell her. Well,we took her home. She 
was sick for weeks. She began to re- 
vive, poor little soul; but the affair had 
taken hold of Clara’s imagination, and 
she kept saying that Mary was crushed. 
As soon as she saw any tendency to rise, 
she sat on her, so to speak. It has been 
the one interest of Clara Ferris’s life. It 
has been something for her to talk-about, 
you know: the delicacy and refinement 
of Mary’s sentiments. Then the brother 
died—you remember Algernon Ferris?— 
and his little girl came to them. Doro- 
thea was twelve then; she’s twenty-five 
now, though you wouldn't think it. She's 
‘crushed,’ just as poor Mary is. I wish 
I knew how to save the child; it’s an 
unnatural life.” 

‘*T’'m going to marry her,” Oscar said, 
thoughtfully; ‘‘I hope that will 
her.” 

Dr. Lavendar clapped him on the shoul- 
der. ‘‘My boy, you'll be a Perseus to 
Andromeda! Couldn’t you manage to 
take Mary too?” 

‘*T'll leave her for you, sir,” Oscar in- 
formed him, gravely. 

When Mr. King next presented himself 
at the Ferris house, it was with diplo- 
matic commiseration for the lady whose 
heart had been so irreparably broken. 
Miss Clara became slightly less icy at this 
interest, though her suspicions concern- 
ing his European exile never waned. 

It was not until he had made several 
ealls that she began to have certain 
dark suspicions: Could it be that Mr. 
King meant to include Dorothea in his 
visits? The day that this possibility hard- 
ened into certainty Miss Clara was stand- 
ing at her sister’s window, looking down 
at Oscar King saying good-by to Dorothea 
on the front steps. It took him a very 
long time, it must be admitted. He stood 
on the door-steps talking; then suddenly 
he reached out (this was what Miss Clara 
saw) and took Dorothea’s hand and held 
it, saying something which made the girl 
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turn away a little, and put her other han 
up to her eyes. 

‘*Good heavens!” said Miss Clara, a) 
sat down as though faint. 

** What is it?” cried the younger sist: 
from the bed. ‘‘ What is the 
Oh, if I had my legs!” 

‘You haven't, and you never wi 
have,” Miss Ferris replied, faintly; ‘ 
the reason of it is the same as 
going on now!” 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘* He has taken a liberty with Dorothe: 
that’s what I mean! I saw him sayir 
good-by. ‘Good-by!’—he didn’t say good 
by to me that way; he held her hand— 

‘**They do that,” murmured the other 

‘Tt is terrible! There—he’s gone. 
heard the gate close. Well, it is tim 
said Miss Ferris, in an awful voice—‘* tf 
time. I shall speak to Dorothea at once 

‘*Oh, sister,” protested the other, 
wouldn't. Perhaps he didn’t mean an 
thing. And suppose he did? It’s nothing 
wrong—” 

‘Nothing wrong? Well, Mary, I do: 
know what you call its effect on you— 

‘But it isn’t always so,” said Miss 
Mary, beginning to cry; ‘‘and if she lov: 
him—” 

‘*She doesn’t. 
has been abroad—no one knows!” Miss 
Clara was so agitated that she was inc 
herent. ‘‘I must compose myself befor 
speaking to her,” she said. ‘‘I will go t 
my chamber for a little while, and the: 
she may come to me.” 

She passed Dorothea in the large sitting 
room, into which Miss Mary Ferris’s bed 
room opened, but she was too disturbed 
to look at the girl. Perhaps it was a: 
well. Dorothea’s face was burning; he: 
eyes shone, but they were dazed, and ther 
was a glitter of tears in them. She took 
up some work and went over to her little 
window-seat, but she walked as one in 
dream. 

‘** Dorothea!’ Miss Mary called, in h« 
weak, flutelike voice. 

The girl started, and answered tremu 
lously. 

‘‘Come in here, my child,” the old 
aunt said. Dorothea came, still 
ing, and with dazzled eyes. 

Old Miss Mary Ferris lay back on hei 
pillows, frail and faintly pretty, like som: 
little winter-blossoming rose; all thes: 
years of having been shut out from thi 
sun and wind of daily living had not 
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made her ill: they only ‘‘ preserved ” her, 
as it were. 

She looked up at Dorothea with strange 
curiosity, as perhaps the dead look upon 
the living. 

‘‘ Dorothea, your aunt Clara says —she 
thinks she saw—tell me, is it so? Did 
he—speak?” Her eager, shivering voice 
vas like the touch of something cold. 

‘‘T don’t know what you mean, Aunt 
Marv.” Dorothea faltered. 

“Did he speak of —love, Dorothea?” 
She took the girl’s limp little hand in her 
own: cool, satin-smooth fingers, and pulled 

er, with a vampirelike strength, down 
towards her. 

‘‘T think so,” Dorothea stammered. 

Miss Mary dropped her hand and cov- 
ered her own face 

‘Oh, Dorothea! it is so long ago! Do 
you love him? Tell me.” 

‘*T—I don’t know, Aunt Mary.” 

‘Did it make you happy to have him 
speak to you?” 

‘‘7—think so,” Dorothea said, crying 

‘“Then,”’ Miss Mary said, *‘ you love 
him,” and looked at her with vague eyes 
that seemed to look beyond her—*‘ you 
love him.” 

She drew a long breath, and turned 
over on her side; she seemed to forget 
Dorothea. 

It was a pity Miss Clara should have 
sent for the child just then; she was like 
some little weak chicken being helped, 
perhaps a little roughly, out of its shell; 
and now the assistance ceased. 

Miss Clara was quite composed when 
Dorothea came into her bedroom to stand 
before her and answer her searching 
questions. There was a moment of awful 
silence before the questions began. Miss 
Clara sat in a big chintz-covered arm- 
chair, which had side pieces like ears, 
against which she leaned her head, as if 
overcome by emotion and fatigue. Doro 
thea stood at the foot of the bed, follow 
ing with nervous fingers the carving of 
a pineapple on the tester-post; she was 
twenty-five years old, but she looked eigh- 
teen. 

‘* Dorothea,” Miss Clara said, ‘‘I saw 
the gentleman who called this morning 
upon your aunt and me, speaking to you 
in the porch. I observed him take your 
hand. Why did he do this, Dorothea?” 

“IT don’t know, Aunt Clara,” the girl 
said, panting. 

“You are young, and, very properly, 
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inexperienced, my dear, therefore you do 
not know why such things are done, nor 
what they portend But, my dear, | 
would not be doing my duty to my dead 
brother's child if 1 did not tell you that 
it was a liberty on Mr. King’s part, and 
warn you that that was the way your 
dear aunt Mary began. And see the re 
sult! I do not, of course, mean to imply 
that gentlemen's attentions invariably 
end in this way. But the person who 
called here this morning has lived abroad 
for many years, and we do not know 
what has been going on. ‘Therefore I do 
not wish you to permit him to take such 
liberties, or say good-by to you again in 
this manner. I trust no words were ut- 
tered that I should have objected to?” 

Dorothea turned red, and white, and 
red again. Miss Clara was shocked 

‘*Dorothea! Did he say anything to 
lead you to suppose that he entertained 
sentiments of affection for you?” 

“I think so,” Dorothea confessed, be- 
ginning to ery. 

‘I am shocked! TI hope, I trust, you 
answered as your poor aunt Mary’s niece 
should?) What did you say?” 

**T said—I didn’t know.” 

‘Didn't know what? You don’t know 
anything, of course. 3ut what was it 
that you ‘didn’t know’?” 

‘** He asked me if I—cared. And I said 
I didn’t—know.” Miss Clara gave a sigh 
of relief. 

‘* Very proper, my dear. Of course 
you don’t know. But I know, and I will 
tell you: you do not care, Dorothea. I 
have read all the best books on the sub- 
ject of love, besides having observed your 
dear aunt, and I am able to judge, as you 
are not, whether a young woman cares. 
I rejoice that you do not, for I should 
feel it necessary to say that you should 
at once desist. But as you do not, all is 
well.” 

Dorothea did not look as though all 
was well; Miss Clara’s voice took a note 
of anxiety: 

‘‘There are many ways of judging of 
the state of a young lady's affections; 
many tests; for instance, do you, or do 
you not, feel that if this person went 
away, you would be heart-broken, like 
your dear aunt Mary, and would lie, as 
she has done, for thirty years, crushed by 
grief, upon your bed?” 

**Oh no, Aunt Clara,” the girl said, 
shrinking; ‘‘ no, I couldn't.” 
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‘* Well, you see!” said Miss Clara, tri- 
umphantly. ‘*‘Now, my dear, that settles 
it; so think no more of the matter. It 
is very indelicate for a young lady to 
dwell on such subjects. I will commu 
nicate with Mr. King for you.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Clara,” murmured 
Dorothea, and drew in her breath in a 
sob. 

Miss Ferris arose, her stern little face 
relaxing. ‘‘ Well, my dear, we will say 
no more about it, but promise me to re 
member what I have told you.” 

‘“Oh yes, Aunt Clara,” said Dorothea, 
wretchedly, ‘‘ I promise.” 

And then Miss Ferris kissed her, and 
tapped her cheek playfully, and all was 
pleasant again. 

: 

Miss Ferris lost no time in communi- 
cating with Mr. King. Her letter, couch- 
ed in majestic but most genteel phrase, 
reached him Friday evening; and Oscar, 
in his room at the tavern, read it, stand- 
ing by the lamp on the corner of the 
bureau, his shadow falling, wavering and 
gigantic, on the wall behind him. Then 
he sat down in one of the rickety chairs, 
put his hands in his pockets, thrust his 
feet out straight in front of him, and 
thought hard for ten minutes. Then 
he rose with a spring that made the 
lamp flare, and went whistling about the 


"room. 


‘‘T won't waste time at my age,” he 
said to himself. First I'll see the aunt; 
then I'll see Dr. Lavendar; then I'll see 
—her!” 


He saw the aunt that night, and 
received her assurances that Dorothea 
was indifferent to him, but that if she 
were not, her aunts would not permit 
her to regard him with sentiments of es- 
teem. 

‘* You are not suited to my niece,” said 
Miss Clara, ‘* and I cannot but regard it asa 
liberty on your part to address her. You 
are much older than she, and you have 
lived abroad very many years.” 

‘I don’t see what that’s got to do with 
it,” Dorothea’s lover insisted. 

Miss Clara pursed up her lips and look- 
ed modest. 

‘* Well, Miss Ferris, I suppose there is 
no use arguing such a question; and, 
after all, Dorothea must be her own 
judge.” 


‘* My niece’s judgment always coincides 
with mine,” said Miss Clara, rising. 

Oscar King rose too, smiling. ‘* Wel] 
I will abide by her judgment.” 

‘‘IT hardly see how you can do other- 
wise,” Miss Clara commented, dryly. 

‘* That's over,” Mr. King said to hin 
self as he strode along in the dusk 
to Dr. Lavendar’s house. But the sec 
ond part of the programme was not 
quickly carried out. It was midnig 
before he came out into the moonlic}){ 
again and went back to his room in thi 
tavern. 

‘*Sunday morning—Dorothea!” he sa 
to himself. ‘‘ But if the aunt comes 
church with her, I'll have to wait anot] 
er twenty-four hours. Confound the « 
lady!” 

But Miss Clara had no thought of go 
ing to chureh. A small cold rain beg 
to fall at dawn, and she would have be: 
horrified at the idea of taking the hors 
out, and of course at her time of life s} 
could not go trudging along the country 
road under an umbrella, as Dorothy 
might; but, besides that, Miss Ferris w 
quite prostrated by her interview of F) 
day night. 

‘*T am suffering because I have di 
fended you, Dorothea,” she said, fa 
ly, to her niece; ‘‘but I am sure y: 
are grateful, my dear, and that is all | 
want.”’ 

But when did youth know gratitud: 
Dorothea only murmured, ‘‘ Yes, Aunt 
Clara,” in a wretched voice. 

In these days, when young people not 
only have opinions, but express them, wi 
asked, Dorothea’s unresisting plasticity 
seems scarcely natural. But that onl) 
means that Old Chester is not of thes 
days. The girl who makes one think o! 
a violet still exists there. A real Old 
Chester girl—not. one of the rich Smitlis 
or the talkative Macks — was silenced 
trembling like a little bird in some strong 
hand, just because her aunt did not hap- 
pen to approve of the man who made love 
to her, and whom she — would one sa\ 
“loved”? The fact is, the man who falls 
in love with one of these negative young 
creatures hardly troubles to decide as to 
whether she loves him. He lovesher, and 
he wants to have her for his wife—to d 
as he wishes, to think as he thinks, to ad 
mire his conduct; gentle, silent, yielding 
—such a combination is almost the same 
as adoring. At all events, it answers 
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‘ust as well as adoration in the domes 
tic circle. And it wears better, conju- 
cally. 

Anyhow, Osear King had made up his 
nina Poor little Dorothea had no mind 
to make up; so she walked along to 
ehureh in the fine chill rain, feeling a 

unp in her throat, and her eyes blurring 
that once or twice a hot tear overflowed, 
and ran down, her cold, rain-wet cheek. 
Dorothea’s little heart was beating and 
swelling with misery and wonder and 
but if one had said the word ‘* love” 

to her, she would not have recognized it. 
She was very wretched when she reached 

.chureh; she knelt down and hid her 

ce, and swallowed hard to get rid of the 
tears; then she took her prayer-book and 
read the marriage service, and thought 

iat it was not for her. If Dorothea had 
not been so entirely behind the times, 
she would have decided to enter a sister 
ood, or go and nurse lepers. As it was, 


she only saw before her long, pale years 
of obedience, and silence, and thin, cold 
autumnal rains. Yet all the time that 

r inward eye was fixed on Melancholy 
she was giving swift, low glances about 
the dark church. And when she saw Qs- 
car in the rectory pew, a wave of lovely 
color rose and spread up to her smooth 
forehead, and down to the nape of her 
neck, and her hands trembled, and 
she could not see whether the psalter 
for the day was for morning or evening 
prayer. 

After all, there is nothing like that first 
vonderful beginning of love. But, nev- 
ertheless, when the girl is just that sort 
of girl that a man like Oscar King wants, 
she does not know that it is love; she only 
cnows it is pain. 

Oscar waited for her at the porch door, 
and opened her umbrella in the most 
matter-of-fact way. 

‘Iam going to walk home with you.” 

‘*Oh—I don’t think Aunt Clara would 
like it,” she protested, faintly. 

‘But [Pm not going to walk home with 
Aunt Clara. Dorothea, won't you look 
at me?” 

“Oh, I think I’'d—rather not,” poor 
Dorothea said, trembling. 

** Dear, your aunt Clara won't let you 
be engaged,” he said, guiding the girl's 
steps along the narrow path to the village 
street —‘‘ (look out! there is a puddle; 
come over here). She won't let us be en- 
gaged, and so we are going to be married.” 
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“Oh, Mr. King!” 

** Yes, you little love. To-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

‘Oh, Mr. King, Aunt Clara—” 

‘* Never mind Aunt Clara. I only wish 
Miss Mary could come to the wedding—’ 

‘She can't,” poor Dorothea said, pant 
ing, seeing a possible means of escape; 
‘she has never been out of bed, you know, 
since the time she was going to be mai 
ried—” 

‘Well, you see, dear, how dangerous 
it is not to be married.” 

‘But she can't come,” the girl protest 
ed, breathlessly, ‘*and so—” 

‘* So we'll have to call and see her after 
wards,” Oscar King said. ** Dorothea, dar- 
ling, to-morrow morning you must meet 
me, and we'll go and be married.” 

“Oh, Mr. King, I can't, I can’t!” 
Her anguished tone of fright went to his 
heart. 

** You little sweetheart! I hate to have 
you worry about it for twenty-four hours 
longer; I wish it could be to-day; but 
the license is made out for to-morrow. 
Dearest, to-morrow morning you are to 
walk along the river road about nine 
o'clock.” 

“Oh, Aunt Clara won’t allow me to, 
I'm sure,” she said. 

** Well, then, dear, we will have to go 
right back to Dr. Lavendar now,” he 
told her, with his kind, determined smile. 
‘* Promise to meet me, darling, or I'll have 
to get married at once.” He stood still, 
looking down at her, amused, and threat 
ening. 

‘*Oh, [ll promise just to meet you,” she 
said, faintly. 

‘* Ah, you little love, you little angel!” 
he murmured; and did nothing but talk 
this masculine baby-talk all the way to the 
Misses Ferris’s gate, Dorothea blushing, 
and murmuring little soft, frightened 
**Ohs.” 

‘You will meet me at nine to-morrow 
morning at the bend in the road,” he said 
when he left her, ‘‘ and then we'll talk 
things over.” 

‘*T don’t mind just talking,” she said, 
**but—that other thing 

‘““Oh, that doesn’t need to be talked 
about,” he reassured her; ‘* now promise, 
dearest, to meet me, or I'll have to come 
into the house with you now. I won't 
leave you until you promise.” 

‘*Oh, please!” poor Dorothea said. 
“Oh yes, Mr. King, I'll promise. But I 
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don’t know how—but yes, yes. 
goaway! I'll promise.” 


Oh, please 


VI. 

Dorothea slipped into the house, noise- 
lessly except for the tumult of her heart 
in her own ears; but as she closed the 
front door softly behind her she heard an 
awful voice: 

** Dorothea !” 

There was a pause, and then two other 
words dropped from the upper landing: 

‘* Come here.” 

The girl felt her heart really and 
literally sink in her breast. Her lips 
grew dry, and her breath fluttered in her 
throat so that she could not speak. She 
came into Miss Clara’s room and stood, 
her eyes downcast, guilt in every line of 


_ her face. 


Miss Ferris was sitting very erect in her 
big chair. 

‘* Dorothea, I observed you from my 
chamber window.” 

The girl looked at a little hole in her 
glove; her hands trembled. 

‘* Dorothea, what do you mean? I[ 
ask you, what do you mean by such con- 
duct?” 

‘*“What conduct, Aunt Clara?” 
Dorothea, in a very little voice. 

‘*T tell you, I observed you! Do not 
seek to deceive me and add the sin of a lie 
to that of impropriety !” 

The girl swallowed, took off her glove, 
and pulled the fingers smooth and straight. 

“*Do you hear me, Dorothea?” '! 

** Yes, Aunt Clara.” 

‘*Then see that you heed me. I am 
pained and humiliated to find that it is 
necessary to instruct a niece of mine, a 
niece of your aunt Mary’s — your aunt 
Mary, so delicate and refined that her 
disappointment at the altar laid her upon 
her couch, from which she has never risen ! 
I am pained, Dorothea, to have to tell her 
niece that when a young woman refuses 
a gentleman, it is not becoming to walk 
home from church with him afterwards. 
It isindelicate. Itisimmodest. He takes 
a liberty when he offers to accompany 
her. Need I say more?” 

**Oh no, Aunt Clara.” 

But Miss Clara said more: 

‘*T had not thought it necessary to for- 
bid your seeing this person. I had not, 
for that matter, thought it necessary to 
forbid your stealing, or murdering, or 
doing any improper thing. But it ap- 
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pears that I was mistaken. It is neces- 
sary. I forbid your seeing this—person. 
Do you hear me, Dorothea?” 

There was no answer. Dorothea,dead|, 
pale, lifted her terror-stricken eyes to her 
aunt’s face, and then looked down again, 
speechless. 

‘* Tregret,”’ said Miss Clara, with dread 
ful politeness, *‘ that I must ask you to 
promise this. It appears, if you will par 
don me for saying so, that otherwise | 
cannot trust you.” 

Still silence. 

‘Come, Dorothea, let us have no fur 
ther delay. Promise.” 

Dorothea’s face suddenly quivered; her 
voice broke, steadied, and broke again. 

‘IT think—I won't, Aunt Clara.” 

‘Won't what? Won't see him?” 

‘* Won't promise, Aunt Clara.” 

Miss Ferris, her lips parted to speak, 
stared at this turning worm. 

** You—won't ?” 

‘*T think I'd rather not, please, Aunt 
Clara.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘** Because I—promised I would.” 

There are no exclamation points which 
ean tell Miss Clara Ferris’s astonishment. 

‘*'You promised him ?” 

** Yes, Aunt Clara.” 

‘You had no right to make such a 
promise; therefore you must break it. 
Do you hear me?” 

‘Yes, Aunt Clara.” 

‘**Very well; then promise.” 

‘**T promised him,” the girl whispered 

There was a moment of stunned silence 
The aunt and niece looked at each other, 
Miss Ferris opening and closing her lips 
in a breathless sort of way. And cer 
tainly the situation was trying. ‘The 
sensation of finding a command of no 
avail is to the mind what sitting down 
upon a suddenly withdrawn chair is to 
the body. Miss Ferris said; faintly, 

‘* Dorothea, do you mean to defy me?” 

**Oh no, Aunt Clara!” 

‘‘Then you will promise me not to see 
or speak to this bad man again. He is 
a bad man, to have produced in a hitherto 
obedient girl such awful, such wicked, 
such—such indelicate conduet!” 

She waited; she dared not risk another 
command, but she waited. There was no 
reply. 

The silence grew embarrassing. And 
with the embarrassment there was the 
bewilderment of discovering that there is 
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nothing in the world which can be quite 
so obstinate as an absolutely yielding, 
mild, opinionless girl. 

‘Is this all you have to say?” Miss Fer- 
ris demanded. She paused; still silence. 
Miss Ferris amended her question, to save 

e mortification of receiving no answer. 
If this is all you have to say, you may 
re to your chamber. I hope reflec- 
and prayer—you need not come 
vn to dinner—will bring you to a bet- 

r frame of mind.” 
She waved a trembling hand in the di- 

rection of the door, and Dorothea fled. 

It was well that no clairvoyance made 

possible for Oscar King to see his 
sweetheart lying, crying and shivering, 

on her bed that long, dreary, rainy 
Sunday afternoon. He might have re- 
ented, and repented having wrung a 
promise from her; or he might have 
stormed the cold, silent house, and ear- 
ried her off, then and there. 


VIL. 

Probably Miss Ferris trusted for obedi- 
ence to the traditions of the past; or else 
to the spirit of the present, which repudi- 
ites foree. At all events, she did not lock 
Dorothea’s door. What prayer and re- 
flection might have accomplished, in con- 
nection with a key, who can tell? As it 

as, the next morning, Dorothea, white, 

embling, came down stairs, and went 
quietly out of the house. The child was 
not clandestine; she proposed returning 
in the same open way. She also pro- 
posed telling Mr. King that she would 
make no more promises. 

It was a dull, dark day; the ‘mud on 
the river road was ankle-deep; in the 
woods shreds of mist had caught on the 
bare branches, and the clouds hung low 
and bleak behind the hills. 

Oscar King sat in a buggy drawn up at 
the side of the road, just out of sight of 
the Ferris house. He flecked at the drip- 
ping branches of a big beech with his 
whip, or neatly cut off the withered top 
of a stalk of golden-rod or a dead milk- 
weed, and he looked intently down the 
road. When he saw her coming his face 
lighted; he jumped out, backed his horse 
i little, and turned the wheel. 

‘*You darling! Come, get in.” 

**Get in?” faltered Dorothea; but al- 
ready he had lifted her like a feather and 
put her on the seat. 

‘‘ Sweet, everything is arranged. Here, 
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let me tuck this rubber apron in around 
your little feet. I suppose it didn’t oe- 
cur to you to bring any things? It doesn’t 
matter in the least. We can buy all you 
need in Mercer.” 

‘But, Mr. King, 'm going back in a 
minute. I only came to tell you Oh, 
Aunt Clara frightened me so!” 

He was in a hurry, and alert for the 
sound of pursuing wheels, but he stopped 
his horse, and put his arm round her and 
kissed her, his face darkening. 

‘** Dearest, never think of her again. 
You are mine now. Weare going to be 
married, my sweet. Do you hear? Then 
I will go back and tell Miss Ferris; you 
need not see her again.” 

“Oh,” said Dorothea, pushing away 
from him and sitting up, ‘‘ you don’t 
mean now ?” 

‘Yes, now. I wish it had been three 
weeks ago; it’s just so much time wasted. 
Dolly, are you happy?” 

She began to say she couldn't, she 
mustn't, Aunt Clara would be, oh, so 
dreadfully angry! 

But Oscar King interrupted cheerful 
ly: ** Now, Dorothea, listen: when I take 
you to Dr. Lavendar you won't back 
down if he asks you whether you want to 
be married ?” 

“Oh, if Dr. Lavendar disapproves, I 


must go home,” cried poor Dorothea, in 


great anguish. 

‘* He'll disapprove if you break my 
heart, Dolly,” he told her, gravely; then 
he went over all his plans. He did not 
entreat or plead; he simply announced, 
They were in Old Chester by this time, 
and it must be admitted that Mr. King 
had some anxieties as to the outcome of 
this high-handed wooing, for Dorothea, 
when he stopped for breath, still pro- 
tested, faintly. If Dr. Lavendar thought 
that she was not as determined as her 
lover, he would certainly induce her to 
go back and ask Miss Ferris’s consent; 
which would mean—Oscar King was 
ready to believe it would mean a dun- 
veon and bread and water. He checked 
his horse a little, slapping the wet rein 
on the bay’s steaming back, and medita- 
ting. 

‘** Dolly dear, Dr. Lavendar wanted to 
marry us, instead of letting the justice 
of the peace do it in Upper Chester. He 
made me promise to bring you to him. 
He said it was proper. Of course youdon’t 
want to do anything that isn’t proper?” 
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“Oh no,” 
agitation. 

‘*So I promised; and you see I can't 
break my word.” 

Dorothea looked frightened. 

‘*So you must tell him you want to 
marry me. You do, don’t you, Dolly?” 

‘*Oh yes, Mr. King,” she answered, 
tremulously, ‘‘ but not just—” 

‘*‘Never mind about that. 
him you do want to, Dolly. Never mind 
about the time. Promise me you will 
tell him you want to be married. After 
to-day you shall never make a promise 
again as longas youlive. If Dr. Laven- 
dar asks you if you are doing this of your 
own free will, you say ‘} Because 
you are, you know. I will stop the buggy 
right here and let you out, if you want 
to get out.” 

He drew up in a hollow of the road, 
where the water stood in a puddle from 
one side tothe other. ‘* You can get out, 
dear.”” Dorothea looked over the drip- 
ping’ wheel, tired with mud. ‘Promise 
just to say ‘ yes’ if he asks you.” 

‘*Oh!” said Dorothea. They were al- 
most at the rectory gate. Oscar King 
had a worried line between his eyes. 

“Dolly, Pll tell you what: you an- 
swer me when Dr. Lavendar asks you 
anything, will you? Ill ask it over 
again. Promise.” 

‘*T promise,” faltered Dorothea. 


Dorothea answered, with 


Just tell 


* ves.’ 


As Oscar King, leading Dorothea, push- 
ed open the door and came in, it was like 
a gust of west wind and a gleam of pale 


sunshine. Dr. Lavendar looked up from 
his lathe, a little irritated at being inter- 
rupted; but seeing who it was, he smiled 
and frowned together. He had on his 
queer old dressing-gown, and his dog was 
tucked into his chair behind him. 

‘* What!” he said. ‘‘ You’ve got her, 
have you?” And then he looked very 
grave. ‘‘ Dorothea, my child, I need hard- 
ly tell you that this is a serious thing 
you are thinking of doing.” 

‘*You know it’s serious, Dolly, don’t 
you?” Mr. King said, gently. 

“Oh yes, Mr. King,” Dorothea mur- 
mured. 

‘*My dear,” proceeded Dr. Lavendar, 
I don’t approve of runaway marriages, 
asarule. I made Oscar promise to bring 
you here, because I couldn't have one of 
my children married by anybody else. 
You are of age, and you have a right 
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to be married, and I believe Oscar to be 
a good man, or else I wouldn't let you 
do it, if I had to lock you up in that 
closet; but I must be sure first, my dear 
that you realize what you are doing, and 
that you love Oscar with all your heart 
and that is why you want to man 

him. Not merely to get away from con 
ditions which are, I know, hard and w 

natural.” 

‘* Do you love me, Dolly?” 

The room was very silent for a mo 
ment; a coal fell out of the grate upo 
the hearth; Dorothea drew a long breath 
and looked up at him, a sudden realit 
dawning in her face. 

‘“Why—lI do!” she said, vague astoi 
ishment thrilling in her voice. 

‘You are not going to marry me 01 
your aunt Clara’s account, are yo 
Dolly?” he asked her, persuasively. 

‘* Why, no, Mr. King,” she said, in a bi 
wildered way. 

‘*“You are not being overpersuaded 
Dr. Lavendar insisted, anxiously. 

She looked at her lover, who, smiling 
shook his head. ‘‘No,” she 
faintly. 

‘** Now, sir,” Osear broke in, cheerful 
ly, ‘‘ I don’t want to hurry you, but w: 
haven't any time to waste—” 

‘* Well,” the old man said—‘ well, | 
suppose there’s nothing more for me to 
say, but—” 

‘**But ‘Amen!’” Oscar assured him, 
with a glance out into the rainy mist 
Suppose Miss Ferris should appear 
‘‘Never mind a_ surplice, sir. Come, 
Dolly, give me your hand, my dear—” 

‘*Of course I shall mind a surplice, 
sir!” said Dr. Lavendar. ‘‘ Any child of 
mine shall be married decently and in or 
der. Here, show me your license.” 

Then he went away, and came back in 
his surplice, with his prayer-book, and in 
ten minutes the Amen was said. 


repeated 


VIL. 

‘* Why,” said Miss Clara Ferris after 
wards—‘‘ why I did not swoon when | 
discovered Dorothea’s deceit, and That 
Person’s baseness, and Dr. Lavendar’s im 
proper conduct, I shall never know! 
Providence, I suppose, sustained me.” 

Miss Ferris had breakfasted in bed that 
morning, being too much agitated by her 
interview with Dorothea to make the 
prospect of meeting her at the breakfast 
table attractive; so it happened that 





THE PROMISES 
Dorothea’s absence was not discovered 
intil Osear King’s letter announced it, 
wud her marriage also. There was, of 


course, an instant and agitated departure 
for Old Chester. 
‘‘T will save her,’ Miss Clara, weeping, 
told Miss Mary ; 
it were on the steps of the altar!” 
‘But it’s all done,” protested the in- 
lid, also weeping; ‘‘they’ve left the 


‘*she shall desert him— 


tar. 

‘* Well, [ll tell James Lavendar what 

| think of him; I'll tell him he has taken 

. creat liberty in interfering in my fam- 
y affairs!” Miss Ferris declared, shrilly, 

ind went whirling into Old Chester as 

as the two fat horses which never 
ent out in the rain could take her. 

Miss Mary, lying in her bed, heard the 

iir of wheels beneath her window; for 
a moment she thought, passionately, how 

would seem to be driving into this 
blowing fog of rain, feeling the wet wind 
against her face, and smelling the dead, 
dank leaves underfoot. Then her mind 
vent back to this amazing news and her 
sister’s anger: Dorothea’s heart would be 
broken; Clara would kill the child! Oh, 
f she could only walk! If she could only 
vo and save her! Where wasshe? What 
would Clara do? Miss Mary moaned 
loud in her grief and helplessness. 

“Oh, if I had my legs!” she said to 
herself; and then suddenly she stopped 
crying, only whimpering a little below 
her breath, poor old soul! and slid along 
toward the edge of her bed—slid along 
until her feet touched the floor, and she 
stood, shaking, quavering, holding on to 
the foot of the bed and looking about her. 

“But I haven't any clothes,’ she 
said, plaintively; ‘‘Clara has taken my 
clothes.” 

Somehow, on her tottering, long - un- 
used feet, she crept across the room to her 
wardrobe. She moaned under 
her breath; her heart beat horribly. Yet 
somehow she began to put on some of 
Miss Clara’s clothing. She had almost 
forgotten how to do it; the feeling of 
stockings and shoes upon her feet was as 
strange as would be any harsh contact 
with one’s face; but she put them on, 
flushing and breathing hard, and half 
Then she looked about for a 
cloak, and went out into the hall, creep- 
ing and thrilling with this strange sen- 
sation of being fastened into something, 
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Miss Mary had not seen that upper hall 
since the day she had come up the stairs 
dazed and bewildered and deserted; she 
looked about her with a sudden horror of 
all the dead and stifled years since that 
vital day. How she got down the stairs 
no one ever knew; she clung to the hand- 
rail, sliding, slipping, half falling, and 
reached the lower hall. It seemed to her 
that the shoes she had put on were like 
leaden cases; she felt the shoestrings cut- 
ting into her instep; she felt the weight 
of her skirts about her ankles. She sat 
down on the bottom step, panting with 
exhaustion and overcome with memory, 
but determined to save Dorothea. And 
then she fainted. 

Miss Ferris found her there when she 
came back from the journey, which had 
revealed Oscar King’s wickedness, and 
Dr. Lavendar’s complicity, and Doro- 
thea’s undutifulness—found her, and 
alized that the illusion and the interest 
of her life had been destroyed: Miss Mary 
was no longer crushed! 


re- 


Miss Clara fell ill, poor lady, through 
excitement and chagrin; and Miss Mary, 
acquiring her legs and some clothing, 
nursed her tenderly. But life was never 
the same for the two sisters afterward. 
To poor old Mary there came a dreadful 
suspicion of herself: perhaps, after all, 
her heart had not been broken? perhaps 
her fine delicacy had not existed? per- 
haps—perhaps! There was no end to 
her moral and physical distrust of her- 
self—a distrust that made her shame- 
faced and silent, afraid to say she had a 
headache or a twinge of rheumatism, 
lest Clara should turn and look at her— 
and doubt! 

Miss Clara, for her part. had no pangs 
of conscience, but she suffered agonies of 
mortification. If she had a consolation, 
it was that Oscar King’s conduct in mar- 
rying Dorothea justified her opinion of 
persons who had lived abroad very many 
years. . 


As for Osear, he told his wife once that 
it was hard on poor old Clara to have 
Miss Mary get well; and Dorothea opened 
her mild eyes, and said, 

* Why, Osear, what do you mean?” 

Which goes to show that she still re- 
tained the mental characteristics which 
endeared her to her lover. 

















PREPARED. 
BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 


FT have I wondered at the fearless heart 
( With which strong men and tender women go 
To meet great Death; but now I seem to know 
The secret of their courage. ‘Tis a part 
Of their whole life, the end of all thou art, 
O Nature, to their souls. The steady flow 
Of time is ceaseless; thick thy hand doth sow 
The void with stars, while from earth’s bosom start 
The lovely flowers, and there are trees and streams, 
And women’s faces and love’s mystery. 
And all these things are influences that give 


The needed lesson. They 


Of the one strangeness 


Of death afraid when 


HOW TO CYCLE IN EUROPE. 


bs BY JOSEPH 


T may be thought by many people— 
] both those who have cycled in Europe 
and those who have not—that there is no 
necessity for information on this subject. 
3ut having held for some years the po 
sition of European representative of the 
League of American Wheelmen, and hav- 
ing received innumerable letters from 
members asking for information, I cannot 
help knowing that there are certain de- 
tails which, if they were more generally 
understood and attended to, would lessen 
the discomfort and‘add to the pleasure of 
Americans cycling in Europe, or English- 
men cycling on the Continent. 

You might say that,to make a cycle 
tour in Europe, all you have to do is to 
take a steamer, hire a wheel when you 
land, and ride away. Certainly this can 
be done, and for the people who are inde- 
pendent enough to do it, I have no advice 
to give: if I gave it, it would be disregard- 
ed; my only suggestion, however, would 
be, ‘‘ Don’t.” Again, you might prefer to 
join one of the numerous personally con- 
dueted parties which, I believe, start from 
America and England every year. But 
to form a unit in a large company of peo- 
ple of dissimilar tastes is not my ideal of 
cycle touring. The tour-promoters carry 
out their promises to the very letter, and 
excellently. But the perfect number for 
a tour is two; one may get along by 
himself; while three not infrequently 
fight or break down. 


are all foregleams 
and the last. How be 
we have dared to live? 
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3ut if any one wishes to cycle ind 
pendently and at the same time pleasantly, 
profitably, and I may say economically, i 
Europe, there are certain rules to be remem 
bered. First, owing to the present state of 
the tariff law, which prevents the free in 
portation of foreign cycles into the Unite: 
States, it is better to ride an America 
wheel. This of course does not apply to tli 
Englishman. But the American wheel, as 
I have seen it in Europe, is unadapted to 
the purpose. It is furnished neither with 
a mud-guard nor a gear-case, and both are 
absolutely indispensable to one’s comfort 
owing to the dampness of the climate ai 
the muddiness or dust of the roads; while 
the wood rims and single-tube tires, if 
smash occurs, cannot be repaired in an) 
but the largest cities, and this means un 
necessary delay and expense. The brakes, 
as a rule, are not half as powerful as the) 
should be. Altogether, American ma 
chines, if I can judge by those brought ove: 
are really fair-weather wheels, scarce], 
practical touring carriages. But no mat 
ter what wheel you ride, do not fail to fit it 
with good brakes—if you are going to Swit 
zerland, the pneumatic is essential for plea 
sure—mud-guards, and a gear-case, whic] 
should be made, not of celluloid, rubber 
or leather, but of metal; if weight is in 
creased, so is your comfort. Every ma 
chine must be furnished by law with a 
lamp and a bell. The lamp must be light 
ed a short time after sunset; otherwise 
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subjects one’s self to a fine. Every 
ichine also must have a maker’s num- 

stamped on some undetachable part 
the frame, for identification by customs 





ficers. It is also a good thing to havea 
ite bearing your name and address af- 
ed to it. This is compulsory for the 
tives of most European countries, and 


vl 


Lee 


e eigners touring without it may find 
t themselves exposed to annoying inquiries 


the police. A rubber coat or cape, or 
ickintosh of some sort, should invaria- 
be carried. At the present time there 
no necessity to wear any special cos- 
me. Wear what you like; the foreigner 
inickerbockers has ceased to be a source 
of delight to the native. As to ordina- 
baggage, my experience is that it is 
very much better to bring your everyday 
othes, if you do bring them, in a trunk 
ora bag witha lock to it, and if you mean 
to return from the same port at which you 
land, you ean leave it there. It can only 
be forwarded across frontiers by send- 
ig the key with it, that customs officers 
may open it; and on the Continent, if 
vou are dependent on baggage sent in 
this way, your time will be devoted to 
ooking after it. The chances are it will 
not arrive when you expect it, though it 
isually turns up eventually. The plan 
idopted by my wife and myself is to carry 
everything we want for a trip of from 
three to five weeks on our machines. 
Extra shirts and blouses, flannels, hand- 
cerchiefs, ete., can be washed overnight, 
and in the summer-time one suit of under- 
clothes, pajamas, and toilet articles are all 
. that are needed. If you travel in this 
way you are independent of everybody 
ind everything; and in my opinion it is 
the only way to travel. All the neces- 
sary articles for two people will weigh 
not more than twenty-five pounds, and 
can easily be carried on two machines. 
With our bieyeles thus loaded, we can 
make from ten to a hundred miles in a 
day, our pace dependent upon nothing 
but our feelings, the roads, and the wea- 

ther, 

Some months before you start, join 
both the Cyclists’ Touring Club and the 
Touring Club de France. I regret that, 
up to the present, membership in the 

a League of American Wheelmen, strong 
4 and powerful as the organization is at 
home, is of no use in Europe. But we 
hope to change this before long. By 
joining the two great European Touring 
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Clubs the tourist secures a free entry for 


his machine into most of the Continental 
countries, on the presentation of his card 
of membership. Cycling has thus done 
more to bring about the universal bro 
therhood of man, and the elimination of 
frontiers, and the abolition of silly cus 
toms restrictions, than all the peace con 
gresses, socialist manifestations, and an 
archist bombs put together. The tourist, 
through these associations, also secures 
reduced rates at hotels, though he is not 
labelled and stuck away anywhere like 
a Cookite. He may purchase their road 
books, maps, and guides—and they are 
the best that are published—at small 
cost. In fact, membership in both or- 
ganizations cannot be too strongly rec- 
ommended to any one who proposes to 
eycle in Europe. Americans should join 
the Cyclists’ Touring Club by applying 
to Mr. F. W. Weston, Savin Hill, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and the French Touring 
Club by addressing Colonel Heseltine, 10 
Tremont Street, Boston. The fee in each 
case is about a dollar. But applications 
should be sent in at least a month in 
advance, as they have to be forwarded 
to Europe.* Americans who are abroad 
should address themselves to the head 
offices in London and Paris. English 
meu who wish to join the French Tour- 
ing Club should apply to Mr. C. F. Just, 
17 Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 

Once you have joined the Touring 
Clubs and got the maps and road-books, 
you should trace out with their help 
your route through the countries where 
you intend to tour, not in an unalterable 
fashion, but roughly, giving you a chance 
to change it with reference to the condition 
of the roads. I mean, avoiding as much 
as possible paved roads—and the state of 
the roads and other useful facts are men- 
tioned in these books—and studying with 
the greatest care the lay of the land— 
that is, mapping out your journey so as 
to go down river valleys whenever you 
can, and not to grind up them, so as to 
climb mountains on their shortest sides, 
and coast down their longest. In Swit- 
zerland, for instance, there is to every 
pass an easier side, and this can be found 
out by looking up the heights in any 
guide-book, and you should provide your- 
self with a good guideebook before you 
start. Having planned your route, you 

* L. A. W. members are to be supplied with C. 
T. C. tickets, ete., from the League headquarters. 
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should submit it to some one of experi- 
ence in European touring to see if it 
is practicable, though your guide-book, 
properly consulted, should give you all 
the important information. But, above 
all things, do not postpone these matters 
to the last minute, and then growl if you 
have a bad time. 

To bring yeur bicycle across the ocean 
you must have it crated, boxed, or put in 
a trunk. Otherwise many if not all of the 
steamship companies will refuse to carry 
it. Several, although they allow any 
amount of other luggage, refuse to take 
bicycles free, an unjust distinction, which 
the League of American Wheelmen would 
do well to dispose of, as they have al- 
ready disposed of a similar railway griev- 
ance, 

If you land from your steamer in Eng- 
land, Ireland, or Scotland, in Germany 
or Holland, there is no duty whatever to 
be paid. Butif you are unprovided with 
tickets of membership to the English or 
French Touring Club, you will be com- 
pelled to deposit a certain sum—it will 
be returned to you, however, when you 
leave the country—on entering any of 
the ports of France, Italy, and probably 
Spain. In any case, Antwerp, as a port 


of entry, is to be avoided, for the Bel- 
gians, whose roads are mostly not to be 
ridden over with pleasure, have further 


barricaded themselves against the for- 
eigner with regulations as vexatious as 
their highways and as petty as their 
country. 

As to blocking out your tour, that is, 
of course, purely a personal matter. If 
you come for some definite purpose, you 
will carry it out. If it is to see moun- 
tains, or cathedrals, or towns, well, you 
go and see them; or if famous race-tracks, 
you go and ride onthem; but if you wish 
simply to cycle generally in Europe, you 
will want to be told in which country the 
best roads are to be found. This will be 
doubtless your first consideration. There 
is no question whatever about it; there is 
no question, either, as to which country 
possesses the best inns and the most va- 
ried scenery, or in which country you re- 
ceive the best treatment. France is the 
one country of all others for good roads, 
good inns, beautiful scenery, and good 
manners. Being a member of the French 
Touring Club, you will know exactly 
your roads, and your expenses in every 
hotel where you propose to stop. But if 
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you patronize French hotels, do not ex 
pect to get an American breakfast unles 
you pay a good round sum for it. Do 
not, on leaving, forget to fee the waiter 
and do not overfee him. When you sta, 
overnight, half a frane is quite enoug 
for one person to bestow upon him 
the morning. But two or three sous 
cents—to the hostler, or whoever looks 
after your bicycle, though the stabling 
of it is ineluded, produce a good im 
pression. If you have not the time 
ride all the way to the special part o| 
France you wish to see—and you must 
remember that France is by no means 
small—and you go by train, your ma 
chine will be checked through any dis 
tance for two cents and at the company’s 
risk. Since, then, France possesses tli 
highest mountains, some of the longest 
rivers, the grandest cathedrals, the most 
beautiful roads in Europe, there is litt): 
wonder of its popularity with tourists 
But as yet, luckily, the roads are not 
crowded and the inns are not spoiled 
The charges in the hotels will average 
from a dollar and a half to two dollars « 
day, this including three meals and win 
In fact, the rates of the French Touring 
Club are less than those of Messrs. Cook 
and other agents, and without their draw 
backs. But to enjoy one’s self thoroug] 
ly in France, some knowledge of the lan 
guage is indispensable. The same thing 
is true of every other country in Europe 
You can tour everywhere with no lan 
guage but your own; you also lose about 
half the amusement. 

In France, generally speaking, the best 
roads will be found south and east of Paris 
In the north the main roads are almost 
universally paved with Belgian blocks, and 
in places it is almost impossible to ride 
with any pleasure or comfort. But from 
Paris, south and east, the roads are most|) 
like racing-tracks, and one may go jus! 
where fancy dictates. The mile, or rathe: 
kilometre, stones—a kilometre is fiv« 
eighths of a mile—the direction-posts, a1 
the signs on the first and last house in 
every village, furnish the fullest possib|: 
information. The whole of France is 
covered with what are called Routes Na 
tionales—national roads—kept up by the 
state, which connect all the large cities 
with Paris, and extend to the remotest 
frontiers. These are also connected by 
departmental roads, kept up by each de 
partment, or province, of the country, 
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By the Poplared Loire, near Amboise 


and there are several local systems. For 
the tourist, it is only necessary to know 
that all, save the by-roads in certain dis- 
tricts, are better than anywhere else in the 
world. This perfection has been arrived 
at by the organization of a government 
department of highways and bridges 
Ponts et Chaussées—which builds and 
maintains the roads, educates the engi- 
neers, Who are civil servants, and who 
advance from the position of local sur- 
veyor of a by-road to having entire charge 
of a department. It is not that the 
French apparently build their roads so 
much better than any one else, though 
the French system of road-making is uni- 
versally copied on the Continent; but 
they maintain the roads better; herein is 
the whole secret of this excellence. Each 
road-mender — cantonnier — is allotted a 
short distance to take care of, and works 
on it every day in the year. The roads, 
consequently, are always in good condi- 
tion. But, even with the unremitting 
care bestowed upon them, they have to 
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be surfaced once every twelve months. 
The climate in the greater part of France 
is just as varied as in the Eastern States, 
yet no one ever hears of the impossibility 
of keeping up the roads—as we do at home 
—owing to the bad weather; or the im- 
possibility of making them, owing to the 
absence of good metal; if there is not 
any suitable stone at hand, it is fetched 
from another department. The Touring 
Club de France has erected danger-boards 
upon all hills that are in any way dan- 
gerous, not alone because of their steep- 
ness—warning signs that it is well not to 
disregard. No matter how smooth the 
road is, unless you can see to the bottom 
of a hill, never allow your machine to 
get away with you in Europe, as the con- 
sequences may be fatal. Shepherds and 
carters have a way of suddenly appear- 
ing in the middle of the road, and unin- 
tentionally blocking it completely, just 
when you are at your top speed. There 
is also another special danger in France 
which one must always be on the look- 
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out for: long straight hills sometimes 
have a paved gutter or bridge at the bot 
tom, and by running into this paving at 
great speed more fatal accidents have oc- 
curred in France than in any other way. 
But then a man who is fool enough to 
ride recklessly on an unknown road is as 
likely to kill himself at home as in Eu 
rope. The rule of the road in France, as 
in all European countries save Austro- 
Hungary and England, is the same as 
with us. Keep tothe right, demand suffi- 
cient space to pass, and see that you get it. 

On leaving France, if you expect to re- 
turn again with your cycle, ask at the 
frontier custom - house, as you go out, 
either for a paper called a passavant de- 
scriptif, which enables you, upon its pre- 
sentation, to re-enter without any formal- 
ities, or else have your machine plombé— 
stamped—that is. have a little lead seal 
attached, which answers the same _ pur- 
pose as long as you do not lose it. You 
must follow, virtually, the same course 
in Switzerland and in Italy. If you are 
so ignorant or careless as not to have 
joined one of the Touring Clubs, demand 
your money back at the last custom- 
house as you leave the country, or it 
will not be refunded. In any case you 
will be subjected to more or less annoy- 
ance and delay, which can all be avoided 
by joining a Touring Club. And if you 
do not understand the language and 
think the delays specially vexatious, do 
not lose your temper, for the fault is prob- 
ably all your own, Near any frontier, 
but especially in France and Italy, never 
make photographs or sketches. There 
are the strictest laws against it, and igno- 
rance of them is no excuse; you render 
yourself liable to arrest and imprison- 
ment, and your ambassador or minister is 
quite powerless to help you. 

After France, the countries which pos- 
sess the next best roads are Holland and 
Italy. There are no restrictions of any 
sort that I know of in Holland. You 
may ride anywhere you want, on the 
tow-path, the dikes, or the brick streets. 
You can see more of the country from a 
eycle than in any other way, as the roads 
are invariably higher than the canals or 
the railways, and you can ride from one 
end to the other of the most interesting 
part in a day. In riding on tow-paths, 
however, it is well to look out for tow 
and other ropes, if you do not want to be 
suddenly swept intoacanal. From Rot- 


terdam a most interesting tour can hy 
made to The Hague, Haarlem, the dea 
cities of the Zuyder Zee, back down the 
great dike to Amsterdam, thence to Do) 
drecht, and up the Rhine, if you lik: 
The children of that country, it might b 
remarked, are fiends incarnate, and hay: 
a European reputation for deviltry. As 
almost everybody speaks more or less 
English, there is little trouble in getting 
about. Holland and Austro- Hungary 
are the most expensive countries next to 
England to travel in, unless you are ac 
quainted with the ways and the language 

On entering Italy it is absolutely ne 
cessary to obtain, by presentation of your 
Touring Club ticket, a document certify 
ing that you have imported a bicycle with- 
out paymentofduty. Various forms have 
to be filled up, and the Touring Club to 
which you belong is held responsible for 
the duty on your machine, until it is taken 
out of the country and notice is given to 
the Italian government that this has been 
done. Therefore it is specially impor- 
tant that the tourist should see that the 
papers are properly filled up, which will 
cost him a frane and a half; and on leay- 
ing the country at the last custom-house 
he should hand these papers to the proper 
officers. Otherwise, as he has already 
given up his name and Touring Club 
number, he will be held responsible, and 
made to pay a large sum. The same 
course is followed in Switzerland, where, 
however, it becomes a ridiculous farce. 
Belgium is so hedged about with absurd 
formalities that it is better to pay the 
duty on entering, and to get it back when 
you leave; but the best thing of all is 
not to take a cycle with you. 

The Italian roads are being improved 
every day, despite the burden of taxation 
under which the country groans, owing 
to its absurd foreign and domestic policy. 
The best roads will be found in the north, 
where they equal the French, round the 
Italian lakes, and in Tuscany, though all 
are rideable save the old Roman ways. 
Laughably, these have been often quoted 
by American authorities as excellent ex- 
amples of road-making. They were paved 
from one end to the other with granite 
—Belgian—irregular blocks, not cubes. 
They went in an uncompromisingly 
straight line from one point to another. 
They were repaired by putting other sets 
on top of them. They were worn into 
the most impossible ruts, as may be seen 
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in the streets of Pompeii and bits of the 
old roads about Rome, and were quite un- 
suited for anything but the clumsiest and 
heaviest traffic. To quote them as exam- 
ples of road-building is only to show that 
one is totally incapable of understanding 
the subject. The Via Appia and the Via 
Flaminia, where any of the old paving 
exists, are absolutely unrideable. The only 
use they serve at present is that of a 
quarry from which to extract stones for 
the repair of the modern roads, which 
sometimes run alongside of or 
them. In flat countries modern 
builders have used them as the road-bed 
upon which to construct their highways. 

Members of the French Touring Club 
may, during their stay in Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Luxembourg, become 
temporary members of the Touring Clubs 
of those countries, and we hope in a short 


across 
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while to have the same privilege granted 
to the the L. A.W. The 
Swiss Club has already generously ac- 
corded it. 

Each Continental Touring Club has in 
every town an authorized repair-shop, 
which exhibits a sign. And the French 
Club, in addition, has established Postes 
de Secours in lonely places, where a box 
may be found containing tools and re- 
pairing outfits for the free use of mem- 
bers. But it would be well for tourists 


members of 


themselves to superintend the repair in 


out-of-the-way places. The official re- 
pairer’s sign is no guarantee that the 
workman knows anything about his busi- 
It is well also to carry spare nuts 
and bolts, and to know just a little about 
the construction machine. Each 
one of the European Touring Clubs has, 
like the L. A.W., a consul in almost every 
village, from whom full information as 
to the roads may be obtained. 

To the average tourist the British Isl- 
ands will be most attractive. But the 
roads of the United Kingdom, though 
far better, as a whole, than those of the 
United States, are not to be compared with 
the highways in the countries I have al- 
ready mentioned. There is no uniform 
system of road-making practised in Eng- 
land, and while under many county 
councils the roads are improving vastly, 
under others they have apparently never 
been touched. Nevertheless, one can ride 
everywhere, with more or less physical 
difficulty. But as a complete series of 
road books and maps has been published 
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by the Cyclists’ Touring Club, the tourist 
knows in advance exactly what he has 
The English inn is more 
charming the further away you are from 
it; and though a C. T. C. ticket pro 
duces a slight reduction in its tariff, its 
charges still remain the highest in Eu 
rope. Upon the Continent, the smallest 
hotel is often the well as the 
cheapest. In England, the charges every 
where are practically the same. Scot 
land is mostly rideable, and some of its 
main roads are very good indeed. — Ire- 
land for the cycler is a distressful, rain 


to expect. 


best as 


soaked wilderness. But in any case, you 
must be prepared for rain and wind. In 
England, the wind bloweth whither and 
whenever it listeth. On the Continent, 
the prevalent winds are from the south, 
save in the Rhone Valley. In travelling 
from the north to the south, from the 
east to the west, in France, for example 
one may encounter a head-wind for a 
week, so strong as to ruin completely the 
pleasure of the trip. It is difficult on a 
tour really toavoid head-winds, but as most 
Continental roads are planted with poplars 
and other light trees, you will see at once, 
by noticing the way they are bent, whic: 
is the direction of the prevalent wind. 
Of course you cannot know this until 
you get on the road. But if there is any 
question of two roads, you had better take 
the longer if there the wind is at all be- 
hind you, for you will find that it blows 
up every morning soon after sunrise, and 
rarely goes down until sunset. And as 
the country is so open and the roads are 
so straight, you have very little protection 
from it. 

German roads are about as good as 
English. Constant care is bestowed upon 
them, but the system of road-repair is not 
satisfactory, and they quickly break up 
and become loose and dusty. In South 
Germany they are extremely bad. The 
best are in the Black Forest, the Harz 
Mountains, and the Rhine district. The 
German inn is good and very cheap. 
The German Touring Club is an institu- 
tion sufficient unto itself; its members ap- 
parently do nothing for the home or the 
foreign tourist save shriek ‘‘All Heil!” 
at him, which is of no visible advantage. 
The German custom - house, although it 
professes to charge duty in Alsace and 
Lorraine, but nowhere else, from my own 
personal experience does nothing of the 
sort. I have never been stopped by a 




















ITALY. 


A Road to Rome—old Paving-Stones in the Foreground. 











ENGLAND. 


The Road to Canterbury. 


customs official on any German frontier. 
I crossed that of Alsace and Lorraine, 
by-the-way, four times last year, and I 
never even a customs officer. In 
going into a country, unless you are 
stopped, there is no necessity for stop- 
ping. Once you are in without question, 
you are free of it. In Germany and Great 
Britain, danger-boards have been erected, 
but not with the same intelligence as in 
France; yet one should not ignore them. 

Switzerland, for a strong, plucky rider, 
is one of the most pleasurable countries 
in Europe to cyclein. The roads built by 
Napoleon over the great passes are won- 
derful feats of engineering; and the dread- 
ful state into which the Swiss have al- 
lowed them to degenerate is equally won- 
derful. Nocare whatever is given tothem. 
Those of France and Italy to the very 
frontier may be perfect; once the fron- 
tier is crossed they become abominable, 
for which there is no excuse but the pro- 
verbial Swiss meanness. It is scarcely 
possible, unless one takes one’s time to it, 


saw 


to ride up any of the great passes, save as 
a feat of hill-climbing. 
the Téte- Noire, all the others may be 


But if one avoids 


pushed 


ease. 


and ridden with comparative 
It is not that they are too steep to 
ride; save at the top, the gradient is usu- 
ally very easy. Buta steady grind, even 
upon an easy gradient, of from ten to 
twenty miles, is impossible to keep up. 
They may all be ridden down, many of 
them coasted, if machines are furnished 
with efficient brakes on front and back 
wheels. Both brakes should be so ar 
ranged that they will stay on without 
being held, and yet may be instantly let 
off. With careful back-pedalling on the 
steepest and shortest turns, everything 
can be ridden. For the back wheel the 
pneumatic brake—of which only the best 
English make is really reliable—is, on 
the whole, to be preferred. The front 
brake should be controlled by a brake- 
holder or a strap. Back-pedalling, save 
in case of necessity, is avoided, and there 
is no need for tying on tree trunks, or 











HOW TO 


aking a brake of or 
ther absurdity. 
ind should map out his route with the 
For example, he 
iould enter by the Col de la Faucille, 
» the top of which he can ride, and then 
fifteen into 
In the opposite direction, he 


your feet, 
The tourist 


any 
in Switzer- 


eatest possible care. 


vast some miles, almost 
(reneva. 

ll have a grind of the same distance 
ud a walk up the itself. If he 

ishes to visit Chamouni, he should 
straight from Geneva, and not 
around by the lake. Although the Téte- 
Noire, the other way out, is barely ride- 
able, twice as much walking has to be 
done from Martigny to Chamouni as from 
Martigny. 
from Brieg 


pass 
v0 
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The Simplon 
to Domo 
d’Ossola, and net. in the reverse direction. 
The St. Gothard should be tackled from 
the Italian side. If this is done, the un- 
rideable part of the climb is only about ten 
miles in length,from Airolo to the summit, 
and from here you can coast almost all the 
way to Géschenen, and more or less to 
Lucerne, some forty to fifty miles. Swit- 


Chamouni to 


should be crossed 
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zerland is a country which needs careful 
study, if you want to enjoy riding through 
it. But most cyclers give no thought to 
important details. Last summer, 
within twenty-four hours, I saw fifteen 
riders doing the Téte-Noire; thirteen of 
them in the wrong direction, and only 


such 


two—it is scarcely necessary to say my 
in the right. They had 


consulted the Swiss road book, which is 


wife and myself 
all wrong; I had studied the question of 
However, the 
does not bother about these things, in ad- 


heights. average eveler 


vance. Beware of Swiss drivers; they 
* in Europe. 

The greater part of Austro-Hungary is 
not worth riding over. Some bits of the 
Tirol are good, but the roads, as a rule, 
not much better than those in the 
hilly, mountainous, unimproved parts of 
America. The scenery is often fine. The 
great Hungarian plain is out of the ques- 
tion, being mainly deep in sand, traversed 
by mere tracks. The military roads of 
Transylvania, Poland, parts of 
Russia, and Dalmatia are good. 
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The Road into Switzerland. 














SPAIN. 


A slight Block in the Road—leaving Toledo. 


are those of Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den. But unless one is going in serious- 
ly for cycle-touring, it is hardly worth 
while to attempt these countries. While 
the hotel accommodations are sufficient, 
the difficulties of language, and the both- 
er one has with custom-houses and _ pass- 
ports, go far to destroy one’s enjoyment. 
Besides, unless one is blessed with unlim- 
ited leisure, the train must be taken to 
some point of departure, and cycles are 
charged for as luggage everywhere on 
the Continent, save in France and parts 
of Germany and Spain. 

If one has real love for adventure, I 
can recommend no country as thoroughly 
as Spain, and I know of no people as in- 
teresting and amusing as the Spaniards. 
The presence of an American, however, 
in that country at the present time is not 


desired. It is not a pleasant thing to 
have to conceal one’s nationality, but this 
is what the American must do now in 
out-of-the-way Spain. I do not pretend 
to say that Spain is an easy country to 
tourin. Though its roads may have been 
good a few years ago, there is little, alas, 
left of them. But the American who 
cares to venture might do worse when he 
sails, say, for Italy, than leave the ship 
at Gibraltar and cross in the steamboat 
to Algeciras. His C. T. C. ticket may ad 
mit him for nominal payment. Personal 
ly, I mounted my machine on the wharf 
and rode away and notling was said to 
me, though I had provided myself with a 
government permit. From Algeciras to 
Cadiz, by San Fernando, there is a fairly 
good road, with beautiful views, passing 
Tarifa and Trafalgar. Tourists must be 
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extremely careful on Spanish hills, as 
carters invariably leave, lying in the mid- 
dle of the road, the large stones with 
hich they have blocked their carts, to 
ease the horses or mules in mounting. 
\s these stones are usually as big as your 
head, caution is necessary in descending. 
From Cadiz there is a very good road to 
Seville, and hotels are to be found all 
along it. From Seville to Granada one 
mav follow, as I have done, the old horse 
and mule route by Aleala de Guadaira, 
an awful road, Gandul, Arahal, Puebla la 
Castella, to Ossuna. From Ossuna near- 
ly to Antequera there is no road at all, 
nothing but the old track, which is un- 
rideable. Itook tothe railwayline. Irom 
\ntequera to Granada there is a fairly 
good road, some of it excellent; only at 
the entrance of the great plain or vega, 
the bridge broke down some years ago, 
ind as there is no ferry, you are forced 
to strip and carry your bicycle over on 
our head. The Xenil is a glacier-fed 
stream, so that the experience is sensa- 
tional. From Granada it is possible to 
make, as I have made, various excur- 
sions to Jaen, whence you can train it to 
Madrid or Cordova, or you can plan a 
circular tour through the Sierras, over 
fairly good diligence routes. Again, a 
delightful journey is to leave the plain 
or vega by the Suspiro del Moro; 

ence to Alhama, where there is an- 
other stream to be forded; on to Loja, 
splendid road; thence, seventy kilome- 
tres, which must be done in a day, as 
there is scarcely a stopping-place, over 
mountains to Malaga, a most glorious 
ride. From Malaga the steamer may be 
taken to Gibraltar. You can return to 
Granada by Motril, though part of the 
way you will be forced to hire a boat, as 
there is no road at all. From Granada, 
again, one may ride to Almeria, and 
Elehe, and then straightaway up the 
coast to Barcelona. No information 
about the south of Spain is to be found 
in any route-book. The roads in the 
north, especially in the Pyrenees, are very 
good and comfortably rideable as far as 
Toledo. After that I know nothing about 
them. To tour in Spain you must have 
some knowledge both of the Spanish lan- 
guage and Spanish customs. Less than 
two years ago my wheel was the first to 
traverse some of the roads. 

Absurd fears exist among certain peo- 
ple as to the danger of travélling in out- 
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of-the-way parts of Europe. There is no 
danger whatever, if you mind your busi- 
ness. There is no necessity to carry pis- 
tols; they are far more likely to get you 
into a scrape than out of it. 

Though there are large clubs in most 
of the important Spanish towns, their 
members scarcely venture into the coun 
try. Repair-shops are to be found, but 
extra parts must be carried by the tourist, 
as it is quite impossible to replace any- 
thing that is broken except by sending 
to Madrid, which probably will occasion 


a delay of weeks. <A thoroughly reliable 
machine must be ridden, or your tour 
may be cut short, as mine was. The 


Spanish inn has been much reviled, but 
it affords far better accommodation than 
the average American tavern. In the 
south, the old Moorish dominion, it is 
beautifully clean. To an American, the 
chance of visiting the scenes of the story 
of Columbus and Ferdinand and Isabella 
should be most interesting, and might be, 
were it not for the late attitude of our 
government. 

Portugal has been well spoken of by 
cyclers. I have never visited it. 

But, after all, the average tourist would 
rather jog along at ten miles a day, or 
else scorch, with the certainty that he 
will arrive at some well-furnished inn by 
evening. It is best, under these circum- 
stances, to confine the tour mainly to 
England; there always, however, with an 
eye to the policeman, who alone knows 
the rate of speed at which you are trav- 
elling, and is apt to give you the credit, 
to your own surprise, of going at twenty 
miles an hour, and who will arrest you 
promptly if you wheel your machine on 
the sidewalk. Or you can go safely on 
to France, Germany, and Switzerland, and 
possibly Italy and Holland. The tourist 
can roughly get over all of these countries 
ina couple of months. He will see more 
than he could from a railway train, but 
it seems to me far better to restrict his 
trip to one, or at most two countries, in 
the hope that some day he may have a 
chance of coming again. It gives him 
something to look forward to. 

Now as to times and seasons. In the 
British Isles one must be prepared for 
rain every day in the week, and some 
days several times a day. If a shower 
or a ducking frightens you off your ma- 
chine, I can only say that I should not 
advise you to bring one over. Nobody 
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likes to start off in rain, or even to ride 
in it. But if you are touring there will 
be times when you must either sit in a 
hotel possibly many days, or else face it. 
There may be no railroad, no other means 
of getting away. But you should time 
your tour so as to risk as little rain, as 
little bad weather, as possible. Through 
the British Islands, and in fact the whole 
of North Europe, you may ride from 
Easter to November. In the lowlands of 
central Europe, anywhere south of Paris, 
it becomes hot by the middle of July, 
but not hot enough to hurt an American. 
Of course the further south you go the 
hotter it gets, and the less rain there is. 
But the whole summer through you may 
ride, if you dress yourself properly, as far 
south as Milan; and if you get up early 
enough in the morning, and loaf long 
enough in the middle of the day, you can 
do it with comfort, and probably a good 
deal of pleasure. You must remember, 
however, that if you start your tour in 
England and end it at Genoa, you will 
not only suffer more from the heat, but 
as you go south in midsummer you will 
find the roads becoming worse, owing to 
the absence of rain and the increase of 
dust. If you cycle for pleasure, it is per- 
fectly absurd to visit Andalusia, southern 
Italy, Dalmatia, or Hungary after the end 
of June or before September. The heat 
and the dust in those countries at that 
time are simply awful. In any case it 
is best to visit southern Europe in the 
spring-time. The roads are generally re- 
paired in the autumn, the new metal has 
had time to work in and solidify by 
spring, and in April, May, and June they 
are at their best. In the autumn they 
are at their worst; they have had near- 
ly a year’s steady traffic, and the road- 
makers are only waiting for October and 
November to put down a new surface. 
There is no use to expect in the south of 
Europe a perfectly clear sky throughout 
the winter because snow is unknown. 
If there is not snow there is rain. And 
though, outside of Spain and America— 
for America is the most serious rival 
Spain possesses in bad road-making— 
steam-rollers are generally used, and 
road-repairing is a science, still, during 
the whole winter months there is little 
pleasure to be had from cycle touring. 
Therefore block out your trip for the 
sake of roads, wind, and weather, so that, 
broadly speaking, you ride really from 


the south to the north, and you will not 
regret it. Do not think that every for 
eign land is altogether populated by idiots 
and fools—especially if you do not spea 
the language. Do not blame all customs 
officials until you have escaped from 
those of New York. Some European lay 
and regulations may be absurd, but the) 
are that country’s laws and regulations 
and you must conform to them. Do not 
get entangled with government officials 
They have no sense of humor, but an 
overwhelming sense of their own impor 
tance, and are not pleasant to deal with 
especially in remote parts. A refusal 
comply with some of their requests, whic 
may appear to you unintelligible, has be 
fore this resulted in the foreigner si 
denly finding himself in prison, from 
which it is not so easy to escape. 

My countrymen, I regret to say, hav 
greater difficulty in enjoying the national 
dishes and drinks of foreign lands tha 
anybody else save the English, who ar 
hopeless. But if you expect to obtain the 
benefit of the hotel tariffs of any Cont 
nental Touring Club, you must eat and 
drink what the natives eat and drink, a: 
at their hours and seasons. On the Co. 
tinent of Europe if you ask for anything 
more than coffee and rolls for breakfast 
your bill for that breakfast may cost you 
as much as for all the rest of the day put 
together. And if you expect coffee an 
rolls for supper, you will be disappointed 
Besides which, as I have said, if you want 
to enjoy yourself, join the English and 
French Touring Clubs, and have a lamp 
a bell, and a number on your machine 
Having seen to these things, it is you 
own fault if you do not have a good time 
Do not try to make a long trip in Europ 
if you have never ridden a bicycle i 
America; you will not enjoy it; you had 
better depend upon the train. Butif you 
ride well, and care for riding, I can co 
ceive no more delightful, no cheaper way 
of seeing the world. If you ean only 
come abroad once, it will be something 
enchanting to look back to for the rest o 
your life. If you can come oftener, so 
much the better. If you have the good 
luck, as I’ have had, to tour somewhere 
every year, you will know that during tle 
last quarter of a century a new pleasure 
has been added to life. And it is out o! 
my experience of some twenty years of 
cycling that I have gathered the facts 
that are in this article. 
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BY MORGAN 

~\ ASPING, blue in the face, half drown- 
J ed, the boy was flung spitefully—as 
though the sea scorned so poor a victory 
high on the sandy beach, where suc- 
ceeding shorter waves lapped at him and 


retired. The encircling life- buoy was 
large enough to permit his crouching 
ithin it. Pillowing his head on one 


side of the smooth ring, he wailed hoarse- 

y for an interval, then slept—or swooned 

while the tide went down the beach, and 
the typhoon whirled its raging centre off 
o sea. The tropic moon came out, light- 
ing up, between the beach and _ barrier- 
reef, a heaving stretch of oily lagoon, on 
which appeared and disappeared hundreds 
of shark fins, quickly darting. Out on 
the barrier-reef, perched high, yet still 
pounded by the ocean combers raised by 
the storm, lay a fragment of ship’s stern 
with astump of mizzenmast. The elevated 
position of the fragment, the quickly 
darting dorsal fins, and the absence of 
company for the child on the beach 
spoke too plainly of shipwreck, useless 
boats, and horrible death. 

Sharks must sleep, like other creatures, 
and they nestle in hollows in the bottom 
or in coral caves or under overhanging 
ledges of the reefs which attract them. 
The first swimmer may pass safely by 
night, seldom the second. Like she- 
wolves, fiendish eats, and vicious horses, 
they have been known to show mercy to 
children. For one or both reasons this 
child had drifted to the beach unharmed. 

Anywhere but on a bed of hot sand 
near the equator the sleep in wet cloth- 
ing of a three-year-old boy might have 
been fatal; but salt water carries its own 
remedy for the evils of its moisture, and 
he wakened at daylight with strength to 
rise and ery out his protest of loneliness 
and misery. He was in a new, an un- 
known world. His mother had filled his 
old. Where was she now? Why had she 
tied him into that thing and thrown him 
from her—into the darkness and wet? 

His childish mind couid record facts, 
but not their reason or coherency. 
Strange things had happened, which he 
dimly remembered: he had been roused 
from his sleep, dressed, and taken out of 
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doors in the dark, where there were fright- 
ful crashing noises, shoutings of men, 
and crying of women and children. He 
had cried himself, from sympathy and 
terror, until his mother had thrown him 
away. Had he been bad? Was she 
angry? And after that— what was the 
rest? He was hungry and thirsty now. 
Why did she not come? He would go 
and find her. 

With the life-buoy hanging about his 
waist—though of cork, a heavy weight 
for him—he toddled along the beach to 
where it ended at a massive ridge of rock 
that came out of the wooded country in- 
land and extended into the lagoon as an 
impassable point. He called — the one 
word in his vocabulary—again and again, 
sobbing between calls. She was not there, 
or she would have come; so he went back, 
glancing fearfully at the dark woods of 
palm and undergrowth. She might be 
in there, but he was afraid to go. His 
little feet carried him a full half-mile in 
the other direction before the line of trees 
and bushes reached so close to the beach 
as to stop him. Here he sat down, scream- 
ing passionately and convulsively for his 
mother. 

Crying is an expense of energy, which 
must be replenished by food. When he 
could cry no longer he tugged at the 
straps and strings of the life-buoy. But 
they were wet and hard; his little fingers 
knew nothing of knots and their untying, 
and it was well on toward mid-day before 
he succeeded in scrambling out of the 
meshes, by which time he was famished, 
feverish with thirst, and all but sun- 
struck. He wandered unsteadily along 
the beach, falling occasionally, moaning 
piteously through his parched open lips, 
and when ke reached the obstructing 
ridge of rock, turned blindly into the 
bushes at its base, and followed it until 
he came to a pool of water formed by a 
descending spray from above. From this, 
on his hands and knees, he drank deeply, 
burying his lips as an animal would. 

Child like, he put pebbles, twigs, and 
small articles into his mouth, until he 
found what was pleasant to his taste and 
eatable— nuts and berries. During the 
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day, while he crawled about at the foot 
of the rocks or searched for food among 
the trees, wild-hogs, marsupials, and wood- 
rats would examine him suspiciously 
through the undergrowth and decamp. 
That night, after he had cried himself to 
sleep on a narrow shelf of rock, howling 
night-dogs came up, sniffed at him from 
a safe distance, and scattered from his 
vicinity. He would have yielded in a 
battle with a pugnacious kitten, but these 
creatures recognized a prehistoric foe, and 
would not abide with him. 

A week passed before he had ceased 
erying for his mother; but from this on 
her image grew fainter, and in a month 
the infant intelligence had discarded it. 
He ate nuts and berries as he found them, 
drank from the pool, climbed the recks 
and strolled in the woods, played on the 
beach with shells and fragments of wreck- 
age, wore out his clothes, and in another 
month was naked; for when buttons and 
vital parts gave way and a garment fell, 
he let it lie. But he needed no clothes, 
even at night; for it was Southern sum- 
mer, and the northeast monsoon, adding 
its humid warmth to the radiating heat 
from the sun-baked rocks, kept the tem- 
perature nearly constant. 

He learned to avoid the sun at mid- 


day, and, free from contagion and mo- 
therly coddling, escaped many of the 
complaints which torture and kill chil- 


dren. Yet he suffered frightfully from 
colic, until his stomach was accustomed 
to the change of diet; then a reaction set 
in, and as time passed he gained healthy 
flesh and muscle on the nitrogenous 
food. 

Six months from the time of his ar- 
rival another storm swept the beach. 
Pelted by the warm rain, terror-stricken, 
he cowered under the rocks through the 
night, and at daylight peered out on the 
surf-washed sands, heaving lagoon, and 
white line of breakers on the barrier-reef. 
The short-lived typhoon had passed, but 
the wind still blew slantingly on the 
beach with force enough to raise a tur- 
moil of crashing sea and undertow in 
the small bay formed by the extension of 
the wall. The fragment of ship’s stern 
on the reef had disappeared; but a half- 
mile to the right, directly in the eye of 
the wind, was another wreck, and some- 
what nearer, on the heaving swell of the 
lagoon, a black spot which moved and ap- 
proached. It came down before the wind, 


and resolved into a closely packed grou) 
of human beings, some of whom tugee 
frantically at the oars of the waterloge: 
boat which held them, others of whom a 
frantically baled with caps and hands 
Escorting the boat was a fleet of dorsa] 
fins, and erect in the stern-sheets was 
white - faced woman, holding a child 
one arm, while she endeavored to remove 
a circular life- buoy from around he) 
waist. At first heading straight for th. 
part of the beach where the open - eyed 
boy was watching, the boat now changed 
its course, and by desperate exertions o 
the rowers reached a position from which it 
could drift to leeward of the point and its 
deadly maelstrom. With rowers baling 
and the white-faced woman seated, faste: 
ing the child in the life-buoy, the boat 
gun wale-deep, and the grewsome guard o! 
sharks, drifted out of sight behind the 
point. The boy had not understood, but 
he had seen his kind, and, from associa 
tion of ideas, appreciated again his loneli 
ness—crying and wailing for a week, but 
not for his mother: he had forgotten 
her. 

With the change of the monsoon came 
a lowering of the temperature. Naked 
and shelterless, he barely survived tli 
first winter, tropical though it was; but 
the second found him inured to his sm 
roundings, hardy and strong. When abl 
to, he climbed trees and found birds’ 
eggs, which he accidentally broke, and 
naturally ate. It was a pleasant relief 
from a purely vegetable diet, and he be 
came a proficient egg-thief. Then the 
birds built their nests beyond his reacli. 
Once he was savagely pecked at by an 
angry brush-turkey, and forced to defend 
himself. It aroused a combativeness 
and a destructiveness that had lain do: 
mant in his nature, and he became a 
hunter—of bugs, insects. and young birds 
but only to kill, maim, or torture. Hi 
did not eat them, because hunger was sat 


radicai change. 

During the first winter he had learned 
the value of a small hole or cave in tlie 
rocky wall as a shelter from the rain 
One day,down where the bush-line touched 
the beach, he found the life-buoy, stained 
and weather-worn. He had no remem 
brance of it; it was merely something 
new; and he played with it until the nov- 
elty was gone, then gave it lodgement i! 
his cave. It was company during stormy 
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weather—good to sit upon by day and for 
i pillow at night. 

On fine sunny days, influenced by the 
freshness and brightness, he would laugh 
ind shout hilariously. A gloomy sky 
made him morose, and he clung to his 
eave and his life-buoy. When hurt, or 
ingered by disappointment in the hunt, 
he would cry out inarticulately, but, hav- 
ing no use for language, did not talk— 
hence did not think, as the term is under- 
stood. His mind received the impressions 
\f his senses, and could fear, hate, and re- 
member, but knew nothing of love, for 
nothing lovable appealed to it. He could 
hardly reason as yet; his shadow puzzled, 
annoyed, and angered him, until he no- 
ticeed its concomitance with sunshine. 
Then reversing cause and effect, he con- 
sidered it a beneficent, mysterious some- 
thing that had life, and endeavored by 
cesture and grimace to placate and please 

It was his beginning of religion. 

As he grew older there came a lessen- 
ing of his cruelty to defenceless creatures; 
not that he felt pity—he merely found no 
more amusement in killing and torment- 
ng; and in time he transferred his an- 
tagonism to the sharks in the lagoon, 
vhose dorsal fins made famous targets 
He needed no experience 
vith these pirates to teach him to fear 
and hate them, and when he bathed— 
which habit he acquired as a relief from 
the heat, and indulged daily—he chose a 
pool near the rocks that filled at high 
tide, and in it learned to swim, paddling 
like a dog. 

And so the 


the beginning, 
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boy, blue-eyed and fair at 
grew to early manhood, as 
handsome an animal as the world con- 
tains, tall, straight, and clean-featured, 
with steady eyes wide apart, and skin— 
tanned to the color of old copper by sun 
and wind—covered with a fine soft down, 
which at the age of sixteen had not thick- 
ened on his face to beard and mustache, 
though his wavy brown hair reached to 
his shoulders. 

At this period a turning-point appeared 
in his life, which gave an impetus to his 
almost stagnant mental development: his 
food-supply diminished and his pebble- 
supply gave out completely, forcing him 
to wander. Pebble - throwing was 
only amusement, pebble - gathering 
only labor; eating was neither. He 
browsed and nibbled at all hours of the 
day, never knowing the sensation of a 


his 
his 
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full stomach, 


nor, until lately, of an 
empty To this perhaps may be 
aseribed his wonderful immunity from 
sickness. 

One morning, eye and ear on the alert, 
as a high-spirited horse enters a strange 
pasture, he ventured past the junction of 
bush and tide-mark and down the un 
known beach beyond. He filled his hands 
with the first pebbles he found, but no 
ticing the plentiful supply on the ground 
ahead, dropped them and went on; there 
were other things to interest him. <A 
broad stretch of undulating, scantily 
wooded country reached inland from the 
convex beach of sand and shells to where 
it met the receding line of forest and bush 
behind him; and far away to the right, 
darting back and forth among the stray 
bushes and sand hummocks, were small 
creatures, strange, unlike those he knew, 
but in regard to which he felt curiosity 
rather than fear. 

He travelled around the circle of beach, 
and noticed that the moving creatures 
fled at his approach. They were wild- 
hogs, hunted of men since hunting be- 
gan. Heentered the forest about mid-day, 
and emerging, found himself on a pebbly 
beach similar to his own, and facing a 
continuation of the rocky wall which, 
like the other end, dipped into the lagoon 
and prevented further progress. He was 
thirsty, and found a pool near the rocks; 
hungry, and he ate of nuts and berries 
which he recognized. Puzzled by the re- 
versal of perspective and the similarity of 
conditions, he proceeded along the wall, 
dimly expecting to find his cave. But 
none appeared, and, mystified, somewhat 
frightened, he plunged into the wood, 
keeping close to the wall and looking 
sharply about him. Like an exiled cat or 
a carrier-pigeon, he was making a straight 
line for home and did not know it. 

His progress was slow. Bowlders, 
stumps, and rising ground impeded him, 
and darkness descended when _he was but 
half-way home and nearly on a level 
with the top of the wall. Forced to stop, 
he threw himseif down, exhausted, yet 
nervous and wakeful as any other anj- 
mal in a strange place. But the familiar 
moon came out, shining through the fo- 
liage, and this soothed him into a light 
slumber. 

He was wakened by a sound that he 
had heard all his life at a distance—a 
wild chorus of barking. It was coming 
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his way, and he crouched and waited, 
grasping a stone in each hand. The 
barking, interspersed soon with wheezing 
squeals, grew painfully loud, and culmi- 
nated in vengeful growls, as a young pig 
sprang into a patch of moonlight, with a 
dozen dingoes—night-dogs—at its heels. 
In the excitement of pursuit they did not 
notice the crouching boy, but pounced on 
the pig, tore at it, snapping and snarling 
at each other, and in a few moments the 
meal was over. 

Frozen with terror at the strange sight, 
the boy remained quiet until the brutes 
began sniffing and turning in his direc- 
tion; then he stood erect, and giving vent 
to a scream which rang through the for- 
est, hurled the two stones with all his 
strength straight at the nearest. He was 
a good marksman; agonized yelps fol- 
lowed the impact of stone and hide; two 
dogs rolled over, and gaining their feet, 
sped after their fleeing companions, while 
the boy sat down, trembling in every 
limb, completely unnerved. Yet he knew 
that he was the cause of their flight. 

With a stone in each hand, he watched 
and waited until daylight, then arose, and 
went on homeward with a new and in- 
tense emotion. Not fear of the dingoes— 
he was the superior animal, and knew it. 
Not pity for the pig—he had not devel- 
oped to the pitying stage. He was pos- 
sessed by a strong instinctive desire to 
eat of animal food. It did not come of 
his empty stomach; he felt it after he 
had satisfied his hunger, and, as he plod- 
ded down the slope toward his cave, 
gripped his missiles fiercely and watched 
sharply for small animals— preferably 
pigs. 

But no pigs appeared. He reached 
his cave, slept all day and the following 
night, waking in the morning hungry, 
and with the memory of bis late advent- 
ure strong in his mind. He picked up 
the two stones he had brought home, 
struck inland by the wall, and in a few 
hours reached his camping-spot, where 
he crouched to the earth listening for 
barking and squealing—for a pig to be 
chased his way. But dingoes hunt only 
by night, and unmolested pigs do not 
squeal. Impatient at last, he went on 
through the forest in the direction from 
which they had come, until he reached 
the open country where he had first seen 
them; and here, rooting under the bush- 
es at the margin of the wood, he discov- 


ered a family—a mother and four young 
ones—which had possibly contained the 
victim of the dogs. He stalked them 
slowly and cautiously, keeping bushes 
between himself and them, but was see) 
by the mother when about twenty yards 
away. She sniffed suspiciously, then, 
with a warning grunt and a scattering 
of dust and twigs, she scurried into the 
woods, with her brood—all but one—in 
her wake. 

A frightened pig is as easy a target as 
a darting dorsal fin, and a fat suckling 
lay kicking convulsively on the ground 
He hurried up, the hunting gleam brig\it 
in his eye, and hurled the second stone 
at the little animal. It still kicked; he 
picked up the first stone, thinking it might 
be more potent to kill, and crashed it 
down on the unfortunate pig’s head. [|i 
glanced from the head to the other ston: 
and struck a spark, which he noticed. 

The pig now lay still, and satisfied that 
he had killed it, he tried to repeat the car 
rom, but failed. Yet the spark had inte 
ested him—he wanted to see it again— 
and it was only after he had reduced the 
pig’s head to a pulp that he became dis 
gusted and angrily threw the stone in his 
hand at the one on the ground. The re 
sulting spark delighted him. He repeat 
ed the experiment again and again, each 
concussion drawing a spark, and finally 
used one stone as a hammer on the other 
with the same result—to him a bright 
and pretty thing, very small, but alive, 
which came from either of the dead stones. 
Tired of the play at last, he turned to the 
pig—the food that he had yearned for. 

It was perhaps well for him that the 
initial taste of bristles and raw fat pre 
vented his taking the second mouthful. 
Slightly nauseated, he dropped the car 
cass and turned to go, but immediately) 
bounded in the air with a how] of pain 
His left foot was red and smarting. Once 
he had cut it on a sharp shell, and now 
searched for a wound, but found none 
Rubbing increased the pain. Looking on 
the ground for the cause, he discovered a 
wavering, widening ring of strange ap- 
pearance, and within it a blackened sur 
face, on which rested the two stones. 
They were dry flint nodules, and he had 
set fire to the grass with the sparks. 

Considering this to be a new animal 
that had attacked him, he pelted it with 
stones, dancing around it in a rage and 
shouting hoarsely. He might have con- 
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quered the fire, and never invoked it again, 
had the supply of stones in the vicinity 
not given out, or those he had used grown 
too hot to handle; for he stayed the ad van- 
cing flame on one side. But the other was 
creeping on, and he used dry branches, 
dropping to his hands and knees to pound 
the fire, fighting bravely, crying out with 

iin when he burned himself, and forced 
to drop stick after stick that caught fire. 
Soon it became too hot to remain near, 
and he stood off and launched fuel at it, 
vhich resulted in a fair-sized bonfire; 
then, in desperation and fear, he hurled 
the dead pig—the cause of the trouble— 
at the terrible monster, and fled. 

Looking back to see if he was pursued, 
he noticed that the strange enemy had 
taken new shape and color; it was reach- 
ing up into the air, black and cloudlike. 
Frightened, tired mentally and physical- 
y, and suffering keenly from his burns, 
he turned his back on the half-solved 
problem and endeavored to satisfy his 
hunger. But he was on strange territory, 
and found little of his accustomed food ; 
the chafing and abrading contact of bushes 
and twigs irritated his sore spots, prevent- 
ing investigation and rapid progress, and 

the end of three hours, still hungry, 
and exasperated by his torment into a 
reckless fighting mood, he picked up 
stones and returned to battle again with 
the enemy. But the enemy was dead; 
the grass had burned to where it met dry 
earth, and the central fire was now a black 
and white pile of still warm ashes, on 
which lay the charred and denuded pig, 
civing forth a savory odor. Cautiously 
approaching, he studied the situation, 
then, yielding to an irresistible impulse, 
seized the pig, and ran through the woods 
to the wall and down to his cave. 

Two hours. later he was writhing on the 
ground with a violent stomachache. It 
was forty-eight hours after when he ate 
again, and then of his old food—nuts and 
berries. But the craving returned in a 
week, and he again killed a pig, but was 
compelled to forego eating it for lack of 
fire. 

Though he had discovered fire and 
cooked food, his only conception of the 
process so far was that the mysterious 
enemy was too powerful for him to kill, 
that it would eat sticks and grass, but did 
not like stones, and that a dead pig could 
kill it, and in the conflict be made eatable. 
It was only after months of playing with 


flints and sparks that he recognized the 
part borne by dry grass or moss, and that 
with these he could create it at will; that 
a dead pig, though always improved by 
the effort, could not be depended upon to 
slay it unless the enemy was young and 
small—when stones would answer as 
well—and that he could always kill it 
himself by depriving it of food. 

In time he became such a menace to 
the hogs that they climbed the wall at 
the high ground and disappeared in the 
country beyond; and after them went 
the cowardly dingoes that preyed on their 
young. Rodent animals, more difficult 
to hunt, and a species of small kangaroo, 
furnished him occupation and food, until 
they too emigrated, when he was forced 
to follow. He was now a carnivorous 
animal, no longer satisfied with vegeta- 
ble food; and his hunting expeditions 
extended for miles beyond the wall, and 
were limited only by the necessity of re 
turning for water, of which in the lime- 
stone rock there were plenty of pools and 
trickling springs. 

It is hardly probable that animal food 
produced a direct effect on his mind, but 
the effort to obtain it certainly did, arous- 
ing his torpid faculties to a keener activi- 
ty. The longer hunts brought difficulties 
which spurred him to invention. From 
the pouch of the mother kangaroo he bor- 
rowed the idea of a pocket to carry stones, 
and from the next one he killed borrowed 
the pouch — removing sje hide with a 
shell, and reducing it 0 a girdle wliich 
supported the receptacle. Idly swinging 
this over his head one day, he was sur- 
prised at the distance he sent the stone- 
laden pouch when it slipped from his 
hand. Experiment produced a sling, 
which savages and small boys have not 
yet improved upon. Failing to strike 
sparks from flints dug from the moist 
earth, he petulantly hurled them at the 
rocky wall, and a daggerlike piece flaked 
from one made a much better knife than 
the sharpest shell. He learned in time 
that he could chip flints into a desired 
shape when moist, but that only when 
dry would they give out sparks. The 
centrifugal force of his sling—which he 
used without understanding — suggested 
to his mind a rigid radius, and soon he 
had evolved a mace, which later he de- 
veloped into a rude tomahawk—conven- 
ient for the coup de grdce and for open- 
ing cocoanuts—an article of good food that 
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he had passed by and wondered at all his 
life, until his knife had divided a green 
one. 

He was twenty years old before, by dai- 
ly practice, he brought his marksmanship 
with the sling up to that of his unaided 
hand, equal to which at an earlier age 
was his skill at hatchet-throwing. He 
could bring down with his sling a kan- 
garoo on the jump, or a pigeon on the 
wing, could outrun and tomahawk the 
fastest hog, could smell and distinguish 
game to windward with the keen scent of 
a hound, and had become so formidable 
an enemy of his troublesome rivals, the 
dingoes—whose flesh he disapproved of— 
and the sharks in the lagoon, that the 
one deserted his hunting-ground, and the 
other seldom left the reef. 

His food-list now embraced shell-fish 
and birds, wild yams, bread -fruit, and 
cocoanuts, which, even the last, he cook- 
ed before eating and prepared before cook- 
ing. Pushed by an ever-present healthy 
appetite, and helped by inherited instincts 
based on the habits and knowledge of a 
long line of civilized ancestry, he had ad- 
vanced in four years from an indolent, 
mindless existence to a plane of fearless, 
reasoning activity. He was a hunter of 
prowess, master of his surroundings, lord 
over all creatures he had seen, and 
though still a cave-dweller when at home, 
in a fair way to become a hut-builder, 
herdsman, and agriculturist; for he had 
arranged boughs to shelter him from the 
rain when hunting, had attempted to 
block up the pass over the wall to prevent 
the further wanderings of a berd of hogs 
that he had pursued, and had lately be- 
come interested in the sprouting of nuts 
and seeds, and the encroachments and 
changes of vegetation. 

Yet he lacked speech, and did his think- 
ing without words. The deficiency was 
not accompanied by the unpleasant twist- 
ed features and grimacing of mutes, 
which come of conscious effort to com- 
municate. His features were smooth and 
regular, his mouth symmetrical and firm, 
and his clear blue eye thoughtful and 
intent as that of a student; for he had 
studied and thought. He would smile 
and frown, laugh and shout, growl and 
whine—the pitch and timbre of his inar- 
ticulate utterance indicating the emotion 
which prompted it to about the same de- 
gree as does that of an intelligent dog’s 
language to its master. But dogs and 


other social animals converse in a speech 
beyond human ken, and in this respect 
he was their inferior; for he had not yet 
known the need of language, and did not. 
until one day, in a section of his domain 
that he had never visited before, because 
game avoided it—down by the sea on the 
side of the wall opposite to his cave—he 
met a creature like himself. 

He had come down the wooded slope 
on the steady jog-trot he assumed when 
travelling, tomahawk in hand, careless, 
confident, and happy because of the 
bright sunshine and his lately appeased 
hunger, and as he bounded on to the 
beach with a joyous whoop, was startled 
by an answering scream. 

As he neared manhood strange year 
ings had come to him—a dreary loneli 
ness and craving for company. In his 
sleep he saw fleeting visions of forms and 
faces like his reflection in the pool—like, 
yet unlike. Soft curving outlines, tint 
ed cheeks, eyes that beamed, and white 
caressing hands appeared and disap 
peared, fragmentary and illusive. He 
could not distinetly remember them 
when awake, but their influence made 
him strangely happy—strangely miser 
able; and while the mood lasted he could 
not hunt and kill. 

Standing knee-deep in a shallow pool 
on the beach, staring at him with wide 
open dark eyes, was the creature that 
had screamed —a living, breathing em- 
bodiment of the curves and color, tlie 
softness, brightness, and gentle sweetness, 
that his subeonsciousness knew. There 
were the familiar eyes, dark and limpid, 
wondering, but not frightened ; two white 
little teeth half appearing between part 
ed lips; a wealth of long brown hair 
held back from the forehead by a small 
hand; and a rounded, dimpled cheek, the 
damask shading of which merged deli 
ceately into the olive tint that extended 
to the feet. No Venus ever rose from 
the sea with rarer lines of beauty than 
were combined in the picture. of loveli- 
ness which, backed by the blue of the la- 
goon, appeared to the astonished eyes of 
this wild boy. It was a girl—naked as 


Mother Eve, and as innocently shame- 
less. 

In the first confusion of his faculties, 
when habit and inherent propensity con- 
flicted, habit dominated his mind. He 
was a hunter, feared and avoided; here 
He raised his hatchet 


was an intruder. 
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to throw, but a second impulse brought 
t slowly down. She had shown no fear, 

o appreciation of what the gesture 
ireatened. Dropping the weapon to 
he ground, he advanced slowly, the 
yonder in his face giving way to a de- 

rhted smile, and she came out of the 

ool to meet him. 

Face to face, they looked into each 
other's eyes, long and earnestly; then, as 

ough the serutiny brought approval, 

e pretty features of the girl sweetened 
to a smile; but she did not speak, nor at- 
tempt to. Stepping past him, she looked 
ack, still smiling, halted until he fol- 

ved, and then led him up to the wall, 

iere, on a level with the ground, was a 
ollow in the formation, somewhat simi- 
ar to his eave, but larger. Flowering 
vines grew at the entrance, which had 
She en- 
tered, and emerged immediately with a 
life-buoy, which she held before him, 
the action and smiling face indicating 
her desire that he admire it. 

But the boy thought he saw his prop- 
erty in the possession of another creature, 
ind resented the spoliation. With an 
angry snarl he snatched the life- buoy 
and backed away, while the girl, sur- 
prised and a little indignant, followed 
with extended hands. He raised it 
threateningly; and though she did not 
cower, she knew intuitively that he was 
angry, and feeling the injustice, burst 
into tears; then, turning from him, she 
covered her eyes with her hands and 
crouched to the ground, sobbing pite- 
Ously. 

The face of the boy softened. He 
looked from the weeping girl to the life- 
buoy and back again; then, puzzled, 
still believing it to be his own, he obeyed 
a generous impulse. Advancing, he laid 
the treasure at her feet; but she turned 
way. Sober-faced and irresolute, not 
snowing what to do, he looked around 
and above. A pigeon fluttered on a 
branch at the edge of the wood. He 
whipped out his sling, loaded it, and sent 
a stone whizzing upward. The pigeon 
fell, and he was beneath before it reached 
the ground. Hurrying back with the 
dead bird, he placed it before her; but 
she shuddered in disgust and would not 
touch it. Off in the lagoon a misguided 
shark was swimming slowly along, dor- 
sal fin cutting the surface, a full two 
hundred yards from the beach. He ran 
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prevented his seeing it before. 


to the water’s edge, looked back, hoping 
that she would notice, flourished his 
sling, and two seconds later the shark was 
scudding for the reef. If she had seen, 
she evidently was not impressed. He re- 
turned, picked up his tomahawk on the 
way, stood a moment over the sulky 
girl, and then studied the life-buoy on 
the ground. A light came to his eyes. 
With a final glance at the girl, he bound- 
ed up the slope and disappeared in the 
wood. 

Three hours later he returned with his 
own life-buoy, and found her sitting up- 
right with her possession on her knees. 
She smiled gladly as he approached, then 
pouted, as though remembering. Panting 
from his exertion, he humbly placed the 
scarred and misshapen ring on top of the 
brighter and better-cared-for treasure of 
the girl, and stood mutely pleading for 
pardon. It was granted. Smiling radi 
antly—a little roguishly—she arose and 
led him again to the cave, from which 
she brought forth another prize. It was 
a billet of wood —a dead branch worn 
smooth at the ends—around which were 
wrapped faded, half-rotten rags of calico. 
Hugging it for a moment, she handed it 
tohim. He looked at it wonderingly, and 
let it drop, turning his eyes upon her. 
Then, with impatience in her face, she 
reclaimed it, entered the cave —the boy 
following—and tenderly placed it in a 
corner. 

It was her doll. Up to the borders of 
womanhood—untutored, unloved waif of 
the woods — living through the years of 
her simple existence alone, she had lav- 
ished the instinctive mother-love of her 
heart on a stick, and had clothed it, 
though not herself. 

With a thoughtful little wrinkle in her 
brow, she studied the face of this new 
companion who acted so strangely, and 
he, equally mystified, looked around the 
eave. A pile of nuts ina corner indicated 
her housewifely thrift and forethought. 
A bed of dry moss, with an evenly packed 
elevation at the end, which could be no- 
thing but.a pillow, showed plainly the 
manner in which she had preserved the 
velvety softness of herskin. Tinted shells 
and strips of faded calico, arranged with 
some approach to harmony of color, 
around the sides and borders of the floor 
gave evidence of the tutelage of the bow- 
er-birds, of which there were many in the 
vicinity; and the vines at the entrance 
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had surely been planted: they were far 
from others of the kind. In her own 
way she had developed as fully as he. 
As he stood there, wondering at what he 
saw, the girl approached, slowly and ir- 
resolutely; then raising her hand, she 
softly pressed the tip of her finger into 
his shoulder. 

In the dim and misty ages of the past, 
when wandering bands of apelike human 
beings had not developed their tribal cus- 
toms to the level of priestly ceremony 
—when the medicine-man had not arisen 
—a marriage between aman and a young 
woman was generally consummated by 
the man beating the girl into insensibil- 
ity, and dragging her by the hair to his 
cave. Added to its simplicity, the custom 
has the merit of improving the race, as 
unhealthy and ill-favored girls were not 
pursued, and similar men were clubbed 
out of the pursuit by stronger. But the 
process was necessarily painful to the 
loved one, and her female children nat- 
urally inherited a repugnance to being 
wooed. 

When a civilized young lady, clothed 
and well-conducted, anticipates being 
kissed or embraced by her lover, she 
places in the way what difficulties are in 
her power: she gets behind tables and 
chairs, runs from him, compels him to 
pursue, and expects him to. In her maid- 
enly heart she may want to be kissed, but 
she cannot help resisting. She obeys the 
same instinct that impelled this wild gir] to 
spring from the outstretched arms of the 
boy and go screaming out of the cave and 
down the beach in simulated terror—an 
instinct inherited from the prehistoric mo- 


ther, who fled for dear life and a whok 
skin from a man armed with a club and 
bent upon marriage. 

Shouting hoarsely, the boy followed 
in what, if he had been called upon t 
classify it, might have seemed to him a 
fury of rage. But it was not; he woul 
not have harmed the girl, for he lacked 
the tribal education that induces cruelt; 
to the weaker sex. He did not catc} 
her; he stubbed his toe and fell, arising 
with a bruised knee-cap which prevente 
further pursuit. Slowly, painfully, 
limped back, tears welling in his eyes 
and increasing to a copious flood, as hx 
sat down with his back to the girl, an 
nursed his aching knee. It was not thi 
pain that brought the tears: he was hard 
ened to physical suffering. But his fee 
ings had been hurt beyond any terror ot! 
the storm or disappointment of the hunt 
and for the first time since his babyhood 
he wept, like the intellectual child that 
he was. 

A soft caressing hand on his head 
aroused him and brought him to his feet 
She stood beside him, tears in her ow: 
eyes and sympathy overflowing in ever) 
line of the sweet face. From her lips 
came little cooing, gurgling sounds, whic! 
he endeavored to repeat. It was their 
first attempt at communication, and tli 
sounds that they used — understood by 
mothers and infants of all races—were 
the first root- words of a new language. 
He extended his arms, and though sli 
held back slightly, while a faint smile 1 
sponded to his own, she did not resist 
and he drew her close, forgetting lis pair 
as he pressed his lips to hers. 


THE CLOSING SCENE AT APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE. 


BY GENERAL GEORGE A. FORSYTH, U.S.A. 


THEN, on the night of the 8th of 
\ April, 1865, the cavalry corps of 
the Army of the Potomac reached the 
two or three little houses that made up 
the settlement at Appomattox Depot— 
the station on the South-side Railroad 
that connects Appomattox Court House 
with the travelling world—it must have 
been nearly or quite dark. At about 
nine o'clock or half past, while standing 
near the door of one of the houses, it oc- 
curred to me that it might be well to try 


and get a clearer idea of our immediat: 
surroundings, as it was not impossib|: 
that we might have hot work here or nea 
here before the next day fairly dawned 
upon us. 

My ‘‘striker” had just left me, with in- 
structions to have my horse fed, groom 
ed, and saddled before daylight. As h¢ 
turned to go he paused and put this 
question: ‘‘ Do you think, Colonel, that 
we'll get General Lee's army to-mor 
row ?” 
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‘“T don’t know,” was my reply; ‘* but 
we will have some savage fighting if we 
don’t.” 

As the sturdy young soldier said “Good- 
nieht, sir,” and walked away, I knew that 
if the enlisted men of our army could 
forecast the coming of the end so plainly, 
there was little hope of the escape of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

I walked up the road a short distance, 
and looked carefully about me to take my 

earings. It was a mild spring night, 
with a cloudy sky, and the soft mellow 
smell of earthiness in the atmosphere 
that not infrequently portends rain. If 
rain came then it might retard the arrival 
of our infantry, which I knew General 
Sheridan was most anxious should reach 
us at the earliest possible moment. A 
short distance from where I stood was 
the encampment of our headquarters es- 
cort, with its orderlies, grooms, officers’ 
servants, and horses. Just beyond it 
could be seen the dying camp fires of a 
cavalry regiment, lying close in to cavalry 
corps headquarters. This regiment was 
in charge of between six and eight hun- 
dred prisoners, who had fallen into our 
hands just at dark, as Generals Custer and 
Devens, at the head of their respective 
cavairy commands, had charged into the 
station and captured four railway trains 
of commissariat supplies, which had been 
sent here to await the arrival of the Con- 
federate army, together with twenty-six 
pieces of artillery. Fora few moments the 
artillery had greatly surprised and aston- 
ished us, for its presence was entirely un- 
expected, and as it suddenly opened on 
the charging columns of cavalry it looked 
for a short time as though we might have 
all unwittingly fallen upon a division of 
infantry. However, it turned out other- 
wise. Our cavalry, after the first recoil, 
boldly charged in among the batteries, and 
the gunners, being without adequate sup- 
port, sensibly surrendered. The whole 
affair was for us a most gratifying termi- 
nation of a long day’s ride, as it must 
have proved later on a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the weary and hungry Confed- 
erates pressing forward from Petersburg 
and Richmond in the vain hope of escape 
from the Federal troops, who were strain- 
ing every nerve to overtake them and 
compel a surrender. To-night the caval- 
ry corps was in their front and squarely 
across the road to Lynchburg, and it was 
reasonably certain, should our infantry 
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get up in time on the morrow, that the 
almost ceaseless marching and fighting 
of the last ten days were to attain their 
legitimate result in the capitulation of 
General Lee’s army. 

As I stood there in the dark thinking 
over the work of the twelve preceding 
days, it was borne in upon me with start- 
ling emphasis that to-morrow’s sun would 
rise big with the fate of the Southern Con- 
federacy; and as I began to recall the oc- 
currences that had taken place since the 
30th of March, I realized for the first time 
what a splendid burst it had been for tle 
cavalry corps. Its superb fighting on the 
30th and 3ist of March at the battle of 
Dinwiddie Court House, which had been 
the immediate precursor of the great vie- 
tory of the battle of Five Forks, won by 
it and the Fifth Army Corps on the next 
day, had not only crushed the right of 
the Confederate line and given us thou- 
sands of prisoners, but had also turned 
the flank of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. This had rendered its vast line of 
intrenchments utterly untenable, and by 
compelling the retreat of the Confederate 
army from before its capital, which it had 
defended so long and so successfully, had 
forced the evacuation of Petersburg and 
Richmond. The cavalry corps had then 
immediately taken up the pursuit. The 
Confederate army, once out of its in- 
trenchments and away from its hoped-for 
junction with General Joe Johnston's 
forces, and knowing that the Army of the 
Potomac and the Army of the James were 
in full’ery in pursuit of it, had time and 
again turned and fought gallantly, des- 
perately even, against odds too great for 
successful defence, and against troops bet- 
ter equipped, better fed, and of equal gal- 
lantry in every respect, and what is more, 
against men who knew that the capture 
of the Army of Northern Virginia meant 
the close of the war, the end of the great 
rebellion, the dawn of peace, and their re- 
turn to their homes, their families, and 
their firesides. 

Seareely had word reached us of the 
evacuation of Petersburg and Richmond 
when, without a second glance at the 
map, General Sheridan concluded that 
Danville, on the southern border of the 
State, was General Lee’s objective point, 
and determined at whatever cost, if within 
his power, that neither he nor his army 
should reach it. Probably no man in 
either army was so well fitted by nature 
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and training to prevent this, if surpassing 
ability to handle cavalry, an almost intui- 
tive knowledge 6f topography, a physique 
that was tireless, dogged tenacity, tre- 
mendous energy, and a courage that no- 
thing could daunt, could bring about the 
desired result. Quick to see and prompt 
to act, his decision as to the method to 
be pursued by the cavalry corps was 
immediate and simple. It was to pur- 
sue and attack the left flank of the re- 
treating army at any possible point with 
the cavalry division that first reached it, 
and, if possible, compel it to turn and 
defend its wagon trains and its artil- 
lery, then to send another division be- 
yond, and attack the Confederate army 
again at any other assailable point, and 
to follow up this method of attack until 
at some point the whole army would be 
obliged to turn and deliver battle in the 
open field to its old opponent, the Army 
of the Potomac. In vain had General 
Lee’s worn and tired-out cavalry tried to 
cover his line of retreat and protect his 
trains, for we were stronger in numbers, 
far better mounted, and, with no reflec- 
tion upon our opponents, in a much bet- 
ter state of drill and discipline. More- 
over, we had the élan of victory and the 
hope of success, while each succeeding 
hour they saw their numbers lessening 
and their hopes fading. Gallant men 
they were, and, considering the circum- 
stances, bravely and well they fought; 
but victory for them, with their half- 
starved men and worn-out horses, was no 
longer possible. 

From the morning of the second of 
April, when General Merritt with the 
first cavalry division caught up with the 
retreating enemy on the Namozine road, 
near Scotts Corners, we had given them 
little or no rest. At Greathouse Creek 
on the third,at Tabernacle Church and 
Amelia Court House on the fourth, at 
Fames Cross Roads on the fifth, and 
when brought to bay at Sailor’s Creek on 
the sixth of April, a portion of their army, 
under General Ewell, halted and gave 
battle to the cavalry corps and two divi- 
sions of the Sixth Army Corps. Despite 
their splendid and desperate fighting, 
nearly eight thousand of their men, with 
much of their artillery, were compelled to 
surrender. The cavalry had given them 
no rest whatever, and right on their heels 
came our infantry constantly attacking 
and assailing them whenever and wher- 


ever they could overtake them. Stil] 
they kept plodding wearily on, weak and 
hungry as they were, holding themselves 
well together, and turning and fighting 
bravely where and how they could, but 
with ever failing fortune and _steadil], 
diminishing numbers. Already many o| 
us, besides General Grant, thought that 
was asking too much of these gallant lads 
in gray to risk their lives longer in sup 
port of a confederacy that was tottering 
to its fall. 

General Lee evidently thought othe: 
wise. The next day, the seventh of April, 
after another fight with the cavalry, 
Farmville, he abandoned the idea ot 
reaching Danville, and swinging his 1 
treating army north, from towards the 
Richmond, Prince Edward, and Dan 
ville pike, which had evidently been his 
objective point, he shaped his cours 
for Lynchburg, Virginia, over the old 
Lynchburg and Richmond road. Thi 
keen perception of General Sheridan. had 
been but a few hours at fault. Realizing 
that the Confederate general would prob 
ably send forsupplies to meet his hungry 
army at some railway station on the road 
to Lynchburg, near his line of retreat, li 
at once decided that Appomattox Depot 
would be the place,and hurried off his 
scouts in that direction. The cavalry 
corps at once abandoned its series of flank 
attacks on General Lee’s retreating army, 
and pushed out rapidly for that station 
on the South Side Railroad. Its mare} 
led over an old grass-grown dirt road 
by way of Buffalo River, which ran at 
times almost parailel with General Lee's 
retreating army, that was marching 
south, and for the same objective point, 
only about twelve or fifteen miles away. 
General Sheridan’s opinion had proved 
correct, and there we were, the enemy's 
supplies in our hands, and the cavalr) 
corps squarely across the path of the 
Confederate army on its way to Lynch 
burg. 

Rapidly as I had thought over the 
campaign, it was later than I realized a 
I stepped into the little house near thi 
depot at which General Sheridan had 
made his headquarters for the night. | 
found my chief stretched at full length 
on a bench before a bright open fire. 
wide - awake, and evidently in dee) 
thought. At that time he was thirty 
three years of age, with a clean-cut face, 
high cheek-bones, fine black eyes, an ag 
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slightly aquiline 
firmly set mouth, dark brown mustachie, 
and close-cut black hair, short in stature 
—being about five feet two in height, very 
slight but wiry and muscular, with a 
tremendous breadth of shoulder and long 


gressive chin, nose. 


powerful arms, long-bodied too, but with 


very short legs. He sat tall, though, so 


FIGHTING 


that when he was mounted he eave one 
the impression of being quite the average 
height. 

Turning to the chief of staff, Colonel 
J. W. Forsyth, I said that if there was 
nothing for me to do I would turn in. 
He advised me to do so at once, and I ac- 
cordingly sought my blankets, in the be- 
lief that the next day would be a mem- 
orable one, either in the way of a desper- 
ate engagement between the Confederate 
army and our cavalry corps (which was 
at this time, including the horse-artillery 
and General Mackenzie's cavalry of the 
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Army of the James, about nine thousand 
strong), or possibly a general engagement 
between the two armies, in which case I 
thought there was no hope for the Con- 
federates. 

Just before daylight on the morning of 
the 9th of April I sat down to a cup of 
coffee, but had hardly begun to drink it 


AGAINST FATE 


when I heard the ominous sound of a 
scattering skirmish fire, apparently in the 
direction of Appomattox Court House. 
Hastily swallowing what remained of it, I 
reported to General Sheridan, who direct- 
ed me to go to the front at once. Spring- 
ing into the saddle, I galloped up the 
road, my heart being greatly lightened 
by a glimpse of two or three infantry- 
men standing near a camp fire close by 
the depot —-convineing proof that our 
hoped-for re-enforcements were within 
supporting distance. 

It was barely daylight as I sped along, 
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but before I reached the cavalry brigade 
of Colonel C. H. Smith that held the 
main road between Appomattox Court 
House and Lynchburg, a distance of 
about two miles northeast from Appo- 
mattox Depot, the enemy had advanced 
to the attack, and the battle had opened. 
When ordered into position late the pre- 
ceeding night, Colonel Smith had felt his 
way in the dark as closely as possible to 
Appomattox Court House, and at or near 
midnight had halted on a ridge, on which 
he had thrown up a breastwork of rails. 
This he occupied by dismounting his 
brigade, and also with a section of horse- 
artillery, at the same time protecting both 
his flanks by a small mounted force. As 
the enemy advanced to the attack in the 
dim light of early dawn he could not see 
the led horses of our cavalry, which had 
been sent well to the rear, and was evident- 
ly at a loss to determine what was in his 
front. The vesult was that after the first 
attack he fell back to get his artillery in 
position, and to form a strong assaulting 
column against what must have seemed 
to him a line of infantry. This was most 
fortunate for us, for by the time he again 
advanced in full force, and compelled the 
dismounted cavalry to slowly fall back 
by weight of numbers, our infantry was 
hurrying forward from Appomattox De- 
pot (which place it had reached at four 
o'clock in the morning), and we had gain- 
ed many precious minutes. At this time 
most of our cavalry was fighting dismount- 
ed, stubbornly retiring. But the Con- 
federates at last realized that there was 
nothing but a brigade of dismounted cav- 
alry and a few batteries of horse-artillery 
in their immediate front, and pushed for- 
ward grimly and determinedly, driving 
the dismounted troopers slowly ahead of 
them 

[ had gone to the left of the road, and 
was in a piece of woods with some of our 
cavalrymen (who by this time had been 
ordered to fall back to their horses and 
give place to our infantry, which was 
then coming up), when a couple of rounds 
of canister tore through the branches just 
over my head. Riding back to the edge 
of the woods in the direction from which 
the shot came, I found myself within long 
pistol range of a section of a battery of 
light artillery. It was in position near 
a country road that came out from an- 
other piece of woods about two hundred 
yards in its rear, and was pouring a rapid 
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fire into the woods from which I had just 
emerged. As I sat on my horse quietly 
watching it from behind a rail fence, the 
lieutenant commanding the pieces saw 
me, and riding out for a hundred yards 
or more towards where I was, proceeded 
to cover me with his revolver. We fired 
together—a miss on both sides. The 
second shot was uncomfortably close, so 
far as I was concerned, but as I took de- 
liberate aim for the third shot I became 
aware that in some way his pistol was 
disabled; for using both hands and all 
his strength I saw that he could not cock 
it. I had him covered, and had he turn- 
ed I think I should have fired. He did 
nothing of the sort. Apparently accept- 
ing his fate, he laid his revolver across 
the pommel of his saddle, fronted me 
quietly and coolly, and looked me stead- 
ily in the face. The whole thing had 
been something in the nature of a duel,and 
I felt that to fire under the circumstances 
savored too much of murder. Besides, I 
knew that at a word from him the guns 
would have been trained on me where | 
sat. He, too, seemed to appreciate the 
fact that it was an individual fight, and 
manfully and gallantly forbore to call 
for aid; so lowering and uncocking my 
pistol, I replaced it in my holster, shook 
my fist at him, which action he cordially 
reciprocated, and then turning away, I 
rode back into the woods. 

Within two hundred yards I met one 
of our infantry brigades slowly advan- 
cing through the trees in line of battle. 
It was part of the Twenty-fourth Corps 
of the Army of the James, which had 
marched nearly all the previous night to 
come to our assistance, and these troops 
were, | think, the advance of the first di- 
vision of that corps. I rode up to the 
commanding officer of these troops and 
told him where the battery, which was 
now doing considerable damage among 
his men, was located, and urged him to 
dash forward, have the fence thrown 
down, and charge the guns, which I was 
sure he could capture. This he refused 
to do without authority from division or 
corps headquarters, and while I was ear- 
nestly arguing the case, orders came for 
the line to halt, fall back a short dis- 
tance, and lie down. I thought then, 
and do now, that the guns could have 
been captured with less loss than they 
finally inflicted on this brigade. 

About this time the enemy’s artillery 
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ceased firing, and I again rode rapidly to 
the edge of the woods, just in time to see 
the guns limber up and retire down the 
wood road from which they had come. 
The lieutenant in command saw me and 
stopped. We simultaneously uncovered, 
waved our hats to each other, and bow- 
ed. I have always thought he was one 
of the bravest men I ever faced. 

I rode back again, passing through our 
infantry line, intending to go to the left 
and find the cavalry, which I knew would 
be on the flank somewhere. Suddenly I 


became conscious that firine had ceased 
along the whole line. 

I had not ridden more than a hundred 
yards when I heard some one calling my 


name. Turning I saw one of the head 
quarters aides, who came galloping up, 
stating that he had been hunting for me 
for the last fifteen minutes, and that Gen 
eral Sheridan wished me to report to him 
at once. I followed him rapidly to the 
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right on the wood path in the direction 
from which he had come. 

As soon as I could get abreast of him 
I asked if he knew what 
wanted me for. 

Turning in his saddle, with his eyes 
fairly ablaze, he said, **‘ Why, don’t you 
A white flag.” 

All I could say was ‘* Really?” 

He answered by a nod; and then we 
leaned towards other and 
hands; but nothing else was said. 

A few moments more and we were out 
of the woods in the open fields. I saw 
the long line of battle of the Fifth Army 
Corps halted, the men standing at rest, 
the standards being held butt on earth, 
and the flags floating out languidly on 
the spring breeze. As we passed them I 
noticed that the officers had generally 
grouped themselves in front of the centre 
of their regiments, sword in hand, and 
were conversing in low tones. The meu 


the General 


know? 


each shook 
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were leaning wearily on their rifles, in 
the position of parade rest. All were anx- 
iously looking to the front, in the direc- 
tion towards which the enemy’s line had 
withdrawn, for the Confederates had fall- 
en back intoa little swale or valley beyond 
Appomattox Court House, and were not 
then visible from this part of our line. 

Here and there over the field were 
small groups of medical officers and 
stretcher-bearers around a dead or wound- 
ed man, showing where the last fire of 
the skirmishers had taken effect; and as 
we passed along a portion of the front of 
the Fifth Corps, I think it was Chamber- 
lin’s brigade, we saw just in front of one 
of the New York regiments a group of 
saud-eyed officers gathered around the 
body of one of their number, a fine, stal- 
wart-looking lieutenant, who they told 
us had been killed by the last shot from 
the Confederate artillery, just before the 
order was given to cease firing. He was 
said to have been a fine officer and a good 
man, promoted from the ranks for brav- 
ery, and it the circum- 
stances, a particularly hard fate. 

We soon came up to General Sheridan 
and his staff. They were dismounted, 
sitting on the grass by the side of a broad 
country road that led to the Court House. 


seemed, under 


This was about one or two hundred yards 
distant, and, as we afterwards found, con- 
sisted of the court-house, a small tavern, 
and eight or ten houses, all situated on 


this same road or street. Reporting my 
return, the General quietly acknowledged 
my salute with a pleasant nod, saying, in 
reply to my inquiry, that just then he had 
immediate need of my services. I 
saluted, gave my horse to an orderly, and 
sat down on the grass with the rest of the 
staff. All nodded smilingly, one or two 
of my especial friends leaned over and 
shook hands with me, but not much was 
said, for we were a tired and thoughtful 
group. 

Conversation was carried on in a low 
tone, and I was told of the blunder of 
one of the Confederate regiments in firing 
on the General and staff after the flag of 
truce had been accepted. I also heard 
that General Lee was then up at the little 
village awaiting the arrival of General 
Grant, to whom he had sent a note, 
through General Sheridan, requesting a 
meeting to arrange terms of surrender. 
Colonel Newhall, of our headquarters 
staff, had been despatched in search of 


no 
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General Grant, and might be expected up 
at almost any moment. 

It was, perhaps, something more than 
an hour and a half later,to the best of my 
recollection, that General Grant, accom- 
panied by Colonel Newhall, and followed 
by his staff, came rapidly riding up to 
where we were standing by the side of 
the road, for we had all risen at his ap- 
When within a few yards of us 
he drew rein, and halted in front of Gen- 
eral Sheridan, acknowledged our salute, 
and then, leaning slightly forward in his 
saddle, said, in usual quiet tone, 
‘**Good-morning, Sheridan ; how are you?” 

‘*First-rate, thank you, General,” was 
the reply. ‘* How are you?” 

General Grant nodded in return, and 
said, ‘‘Is General Lee up there?” indi- 
cating the Court House by a glance. 

‘* Yes,” was the response, ‘* he’s there.” 
And then followed something about the 
Confederate army, but I did not clearly 
catch the import of the sentence. 

‘Very well, then,” said General Grant. 
‘* Let's go up.” 

General Sheridan, together with a few 
selected officers of lis staff, mounted, and 
joined General Grant and staff. Together 
they rode to Mr. McLean’s house, a plain 
two-story brick residence in the village, 
to which General Lee had already re- 
paired, and where he was known to be 
awaiting General Grant's arrival. Dis- 
mounting at the gate, the whole party 
crossed the yard, and the senior officers 
present went up on to the porch which 
protected the front of the house. It ex- 
tended nearly across the entire house and 
was railed in, except where five or six 
steps led up the centre opposite the front 
door, which was flanked by two small 
wooden benches, placed close against 
the house on either side of the entrance. 
The door opened into a hall that ran thie 
entire length of the house, and on either 
side of it was a single room with a win- 
dow in each end of it, and two doors, one 
at the front and one at the rear of eacli 
of the rooms, opening on the hall. The 
room to the left, as you entered, was the 
parlor, and it was in this room that Gen- 
eral Lee was awaiting General Grant's 
arrival. 

As General Grant stepped on to the 
porch he was met by Colonel Babcock 
of his staff, who had in the morning 
been sent forward with a message to Gen 
eral Lee. He had found him resting at the 


proach. 


his 
















THE LAST 


side of the road, and had accompanied him 
to McLean's house.* 

General Grant went into the house, ac- 
companied by General Rawlins, his chief 
of staff; General Seth Williams, his adju 
tant-general; General Rufus Ingalls, his 
quartermaster-general; and his two aides, 
General Horace Porter and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Babeock. After a little time 
General Sheridan: General M. R. Morgan, 
General Grant's chief commissary; Lieu 
tenant-Colonel Ely Parker, his military 


* Captain Amos Webster, of General Grant's 
official staff, was present on this occasion, but in- 
forms me that he did not go into the room. Four 
of the headquarters staff were absent, viz., Gen- 
eral C. B. Comstock, who had been sent ona special 
mission to North Carolina; General F. T. Dent, 
who was left in charge of field headquarters during 
General Grant’s absence; Captain William McKee 
Dunn, who had been sent with despatches to Gen 
eral Meade ; and Major George K. Leet, A.A.G., who 
was in Washington. Notwithstanding all the vari 
ous engravings that have been made of persons who 
were in the room at Mr. McLean’s house at the time 
of the surrender, I have named ali who were actu- 
ally present in the room at any time during the 
conference. 


VICTIM 


secretary ; Lieutenant-Colonel T. 8. Bow- 
ers, one of his assistant adjutants-gener- 
al; and Captains Robert T. Lincoln and 
Adam Badeau, aides-de-camp, went into 
the house at General Grant's express in- 
vitation, sent out, I believe, through Col- 
onel Babeoek, who came to the hall door 
for the purpose, and they were, I was 
afterwards told, formally presented to 
General Lee. After the lapse of a few 
more moments quite a number of these 
officers, including General Sheridan, came 
out into the hall and on to the porel, 
leaving General Grant and General Lee, 
Generals Rawlins, Ingalls, Seth Wil- 
liams, and Porter, and Lieutenant-Col 
onels Babeock, Ely Parker, and Bowers, 
together with Colonel Marshall, of Gen 
eral Lee's staff, in the room, while the 
terms of the surrender were finally 
agreed upon and formally signed. These 
were the only officers, therefore,who were 
actually present, at the official surrender 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

After quite a length of time Colonel 
Babcock came to the door again, opened 
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it, and glanced out. As he did so he 
placed his forage-cap on one finger, 
twirled it around, and nodded to us all, 
as much as to say, ‘It’s all settled,” and 
said something in a low tone to General 
Sheridan. Then they, accompanied by 
General E. O. C. Ord, the commanding 
general of the Army of the James, who 
had just ridden up to the house, entered 
the house together, the hall door being 
partly closed again after them, leaving 
quite a number of us staff-officers upon 
the porch. 

While the conference between Gener- 
als Grant and Lee was still in progress, 
Generals Merritt and Custer, of the Cav- 
alry Corps, and several of the infantry 
generals, together with the rest of Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s staff - officers, came into 
the yard, and some of them came up 
on the porch. Colonel Babcock came out 
once more, and General Merritt went 
back to the room with him at his request; 
but most, if not all, of the infantry gener- 
als left us and went back to their respec- 
tive commands while the conference was 
still in progress and before it ended. 

Just to the right of the house, as we 
faced it on entering, stood a_ soldierly 
looking orderly in a tattered gray uni- 
form, holding three horses—one a fairly 
well bred looking gray in good heart, 
though thin in flesh, which, from the 
accoutrements, I concluded belonged to 
General Lee; the others, a thorough- 
bred bay and a fairly good brown, were 
undoubtedly those of the staff-officer who 
had accompanied General Lee, and of 
the orderly himself. He was evidently 
a sensible soldier too, for as he held the 
bridles he was baiting his animals on 
the young grass, and they ate as though 
they needed all they had a chance to 
pick up. 

I cannot say exactly how long the con- 
ference between Generals Grant and Lee 
lasted, but after quite a while, certainly 
more than two hours, I became aware 
from the movement of chairs within that 
it was about to break up. I had been 
sitting on the top step of the porch writ- 
ing in my field note-book, but I closed it 
at once, and stepping back on the porch 
leaned against the railing nearly opposite 
and to the left of the door, and expectant- 
ly waited. As TI did so the inner door 
slowly opened and General Lee stood be- 
fore me. As he paused for a few seconds, 
framed in by the doorway, ere he slowly 


and deliberately stepped out upon the 
porch, I took my first and last look at 
the great Confederate chieftain. This is 
what I saw: A finely formed man ap 
parently about sixty vears of age, well 
above the average height, with a clear 
ruddy complexion — just then suffused 
by a deep crimson flush, that rising from 
his neck overspread his face and even 
slightly tinged his broad forehead, which, 
bronzed where it had been exposed to the 
weather, was clear and beautifully white 
where it had been shielded by his hat— 
deep brown eyes, a firm but well-shaped 
Roman nose, abundant gray hair, silky 
and fine in texture, with a full gray beard 
and mustache, neatly trimmed and not 
overlong, but which nevertheless almost 
completely concealed his mouth. <A 
splendid uniform of Confederate - gray 
cloth, that had evidently seen but little 
service, which was closely buttoned about 
him, and fitted him to perfection. An 
exquisitely mounted sword, attached to 
a gold-embroidered Russia-leather belt, 
trailed loosely on the floor at his side, 
and in his right hand he carried a broad- 
brimmed soft gray felt hat, encircled by 
a golden cord, while in his left he held a 
pair of buckskin gauntlets. Booted and 
spurred, still vigorous and evect, le stood 
bareheaded looking out of the open door- 
way, sad-faced and weary; a soldier and 
a gentleman, bearing himself in defeat 
with an all-unconscious dignity that sat 
well upon him. 

The moment the open door revealed 
the presence of the Confederate com- 
mander, each officer present sprang to his 
feet, and as General Lee stepped out on to 
the porch, every hand was raised in mili- 
tary salute. Placing his hat on his head, 
he mechanically but courteously returned 
it, and slowly crossed the porch to the 
head of the steps leading down to the 
yard, meanwhile keeping his eyes inteni- 
ly fixed in the direction of the little val- 
ley over beyond the Court House,in which 
his army lay. Here he paused, and slow- 
ly drew on his gauntlets, smiting his 
gloved hands into each other several 
times after doing so, evidently utterly 
oblivious of his surroundings. Then, 
apparently recalling his thoughts, he 
glanced deliberately right and left, and 
not seeing his horse, he called in a hoarse, 
half-choked voice: ‘‘ Orderly! Orderly!" 

‘*Here, General, here,” was the quick 
response. The alert young soldier was 
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holding the General’s horse near the side 
He had taken out the bit, 
slipped the bridle over the horse’s neck, 
and the wiry gray was eagerly grazing 
on the fresh young grass about him. 


of the house. 


Descending the steps the General pass- 
ed to the left of the house, and stood in 
front of his horse’s head while he was 
being bridled. As the orderly was buck- 
ling the throat-latch, the General reached 
up and drew the forelock out from under 
the brow-band, parted and smoothed it, 
and then gently patted the gray charger’s 
forehead in an absent-minded way, as 
one who loves horses, but whose thouglits 
are far away, might all unwittingly do. 
Then, as the orderly stepped aside, he 
caught up the bridle reins in his left 
hand, and seizing the pommel of the sad- 
dle with the same hand, he caught up the 
slack of the reins in his right hand, and 
placing it on the cantle he put his foot in 
the stirrup, and swung himself slowly 
and wearily, but nevertheless firmly, into 
the saddle (the old dragoon mount), letting 
his right hand rest for an instant or two 
on the pommel as he settled into his seat, 
and as he did so there broke unguardedly 
from his lips a long, low, deep sigh, al- 
most a groan in its intensity, while the 
flush on his neck and face seemed, if pos- 
sible, to take on a still deeper hue. 

Shortly after General Lee passed down 
the steps he was followed by an erect, 
slightly built, soldierly looking officer in 
aw neat but somewhat worn gray uniform, 
a man with an anxious and thoughtful 
face, wearing spectacles, who glanced 
neither to the right nor left, keeping his 
eyes straight before him. Notwithstand 
ing this I doubt if he missed anything 
within the range of his vision. This of 
ficer, | was afterwards told, was Colonel 
Marshall, one of the Confederate adjutants- 
general, the member of General Lee's staff 
whom he had selected to accompany him. 

As soon as the Colonel had mounted, 
General Lee drew up his reins, and, with 
the Colonel riding on his left, and fol- 
lowed by the orderly, moved at a slow 
walk across the yard towards the gate. 

Just as they started, General Grant 
came out of the house, crossed the porch, 
and passed down the steps into the yard. 
At this time he was nearly forty-two 
years of age, of middle height, not over- 
weighted with flesh, but, nevertheless, 
stockily and sturdily built, light com- 
plexion, mild, gray-blue eyes, finely 


formed Grecian nose, an_ iron- willed 
mouth, brown hair, full brown beard 
with a tendency toward red rather than 
black, and in his manner and all his 
movements there was a strength of pur- 
pose, a personal poise, and a cool, quiet 
air of dignity, decision, and soldierly con 
fidence that were very good to see. On 
this occasion he wore a plain blue army 
blouse with shoulder-straps set with 
three silver stars equi-distant, designating 
his rank as Lieutenant-General command 
ing the armies of the United States; it 
was unbuttoned, showing a blue military 
vest, over which and under his blouse 
was buckled a belt, but he was without a 
sword. His trousers were dark blue and 
tucked into top-boots, which were without 
spurs, but heavily splashed with mud, for 
once he knew that General Lee was wait- 
ing for him at Appomattox Court House, 
he had ridden rapidly across country, 
over road and field and through woods, 
to meet him. He wore a peculiar stiff- 
brimmed, sugar-loaf crowned, campaign 
hat of black felt, and his uniform was 
partly covered by a light-weight, dark 
blue, water-proof, semi-military overcoat, 
with a full cape, unbuttoned and thrown 
back, showing the front of his uniform, 
for while the day had developed into 
warm, bright, and beautifully sunny wea- 
ther, the early morning had been damp, 
slightly foggy, and presaged rain. 

As he reached the foot of the steps and 
started across the yard to the fence, 
where, inside the gate, the orderlies were 
holding his horse and those of several of 
his staff-officers, General Lee, on his way 
to the gate, rode across his path. Stop- 
ping suddenly, General Grant looked up, 
and both generals simultaneously raised 
their hands in military salute. After 
General Lee had passed, General Grant 
crossed the yard and sprang lightly and 
quickly into his saddle. He was riding 
his splendid bay horse Cincinnati, and 
it would have been difficult to “id a 
firmer seat, a lighter hand, or better rider 
in either army, 

As he was about to go out of the gate 
he halted, turned his horse, and rode at 
a walk towards the porch of the house, 
where, among others, stood General Sheri- 
dan and myself. Stopping in front of the 
General, he said, ‘‘ Sheridan, where will 
you make your headquarters to-night?” 

‘* Here, or near here; right here in this 
yard, probably,” was the reply. 











THE CLOSING SCENE AT 

‘Very well, then; I'll know where to 
find you in ease I wish to communicate. 
Good-day.” 

‘* Good - day, the re 
sponse, and with a military salute Gen 
eral Grant turned and rode away. 

As he rode forward and halted at the 
porch to make this inquiry, I had my 
opportunity, but my 


General.”’ was 


wished - for eyes 
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sought his face in vain for any indica- 
tion what was passing in his mind. 
Whatever may have been there, as Col 
onel Newhall has well written, * 
muscle of his face told tales on 
thoughts”; and if he felt any elation, 
neither his voice, features, nor his eyes 
betrayed it. Once out of the gate, Gen- 
eral Grant, followed by his staff, turned 
to the left and moved off at a rapid trot. 

General Lee continued on his way tow- 
ards his army at a walk, to be received 
by his devoted troops with cheers and 
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tears, and to sit down and pen a fare- 
well order, that, to this dav, no old sol- 
dier of the Army of Northern Virginia 
can read without 
swelling throat 


moistening eyes and 


General Grant, on lis way to his field 
this eventful Sunday 
evening, dismounted, sat quietly down by 
the road-side, and wrote a short and sim- 


headquarters on 


PEACE. 


ple despatch, which a galloping aide bore 


full-speed to the nearest telegraph sta- 


tion, that on its reception in the nation’s 
capital was flashed the 
every hamlet in the country, causing 
every steeple in the North to rock to its 
foundation, and sent one tall, gaunt, sad- 
eyed, weary-hearted man in Washington 
to his knees, thanking God that he had 
lived to see the beginning of the end, 
and that he had at last been vouchsafed 
the assurance that he had led his people 
aright. 
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“THE WATTLE-TREE LOOSENS HER 





AN AUSTRALIAN CRADLE-SONG. 
BY JOHN HARRISON WAGNER. 


VER the hills and far away, 
J Deep in a shady dell, 
The crystal fountains leap and play; 
A dream of delight is the livelong day, 
Over the hills and far away 
In the land where the fairies dwell. 


Never a trouble or worldly care 

Into that dell may come; 
The sweetest flowers breathe perfume rare, 
The wattle-tree loosens her golden hair, 
And softly floats on the languid air 

The wild bee’s drowsy hum. 


The tall fern spreads a graceful wing 
To shut the light away; 
And ever the fountains laugh and sing. 
The moss and the maidenhair climb and cling, 
And the bell-bird’s note doth sweetly ring, 
Like the drip of the silver spray. 


Here, when the moon and stars are bright 
The fairies dance and sing. 

Down thro’ the air each tiny sprite 

Floats in a robe of filmy white, 

On the smooth greensward the livelong night, 

GOLDEN warn.” To trip in a mystic ring, 














To the music made by the waving 
tree. 
Stirred by the fresh night air, 
While the moon looks down and 
laughs with glee, 
And each little star winks merrily ; 
And it’s oh, ‘twere good for an 
hour to be 
With the fairies dancing there. 


So hush thee, hush, my baby boy, 
Let slumber weave her spell, 
And you shall roam till break of 

day 
Where the laughing 
leap and play, 
Over the hills and far 
In the 
dwell. 


fountains 


away, 
land where the fairies 


“WITH THE FAIRIES DANCING THERE.” 


MISS MOFFETT. 


BY MARGUERITE 


OW Miss Moffett came to spend a 
HT] winter with the Countess Portulaca 
had two explanations—the one, mysteri- 
ous and flattering, constructed from the 
hints of Liza Jane—Miss Moffett’s name 
was Liza Jane—by her East Side friends on 
the rare occasions when she condescended 
to forgather with them at the time; and 
the other, that the Countess’s right hand 
might give her left, but never will. 

Miss Moffett’s origin was of the hum- 
blest, and much of Miss Moffett’s lazy lei- 
sure went to marvelling at the fancied 
incongruity. The facts of life being 
against the supposition that she had been 
changed at nurse, she was forced to re- 
gard herself as acaprice of heredity. The 
phrase ‘‘ spontaneous variant” was not in 
her lexicon, but the idea for which it 
stands obsessed her, arming her with an 
air of arrogant superiority toward those 
about her, and acquitting her to herself of 
the burdens that are the part of poverty. 
Nothing in Liza Jane’s appearance be- 
trayed patrician stock, yet so far as beau- 
ty is relative, beside the pallid insignifi- 
eance of the Griffiths children, the fami- 
ly of her mother’s second marriage, her 
high coloring and coarse blue-black hair 
distinguished her to her advaniage. A 
much-prized tintype of herself brought 
out the sullen pout of her lips with all 


MERINGTON. 


the bold effect of light and shade in 
which the travelling photographer ex- 
cels, and a neighbor had described the 
expression thus obtained as scornful. 
The girl seized upon the epithet as a 
compliment to be lived up to. Thereafter 
she was a scornful beauty to herself in 
the cracked looking-glass which was the 
altar of her nightly orisons. 

Thanks to a misguided mother, Miss 
Moffett grew up in the aroma of distine- 
tion enjoyed by the lilies of the field. 
When she was eighteen her mother for 
the first time snatched one moment from 
the drudgery of existence to do some- 
thing for herself, and died. The remorse 
that is often the agony of remembrance 
was spared to Liza Jane, because her mo- 
ther to the last thanked Heaven for her 
blessings, whose value an onlooker might 
have found it hard to supputate, but of 
which Liza Jane was retrospectively con- 
tent to take her mother’s estimate —a 
frame of mind that is a perfect anodyne 
to grief. Soon it was made clear to her 
that she could no longer eat the bread of 
idleness in the Griffiths household, and, 
thrown upon her own resources, she dis- 
covered that she had none. <A cousin, 
saleswoman in a New York department- 
al store, invited her to stay with her un- 
til her plans were made, and so it was 
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that Miss Moffett came to tle metrop- 
olis. 

River House is one of the few Colonial 
mansions the city’s growth has not de- 
stroyed. Its lozenge-paned windows still 
look out upon a garden sloping to the 
shining waters of the East River, as they 
used to do in the days of peruked gen- 
tlemen and powdered dames, and its roof 
still holds the watch-station from which 
anxious eyes once strained across the 
bay, looking for the packet which would 
bring them news from the country still 
called home. But tall tenements have 
crept up to the old house and press it 
hard from behind, and an unbeautiful 
factory has planted itself squarely on the 
memory of an apple-orchard. Under the 
roof with the watch-station now flourish 
trade-school classes,day nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, and a hundred such activities; 
for River House is the nerve centre of a 
philanthropie organism whose mission is 
to hold a torch in the teeming darkness 
of the city. 

To this community Miss Moffett had 
been introduced by Lou, her cousin, and 
its evening gatherings formed their only 
social opportunity. 

The career Miss Moffett had expected 
to beckon her to fame as yet had made 
no sign. A trial as saleswoman in the 
store where her cousin was employed 
showed her that long fatiguing hours and 
exactness of detail were beneath her, and 
she dropped the experiment before the ex- 
periment dropped her. Her next venture 
was the operatic stage. A strenuous con- 
tralto voice and a chance acquaintance 
with a girl who was singing in the chorus 
of a vaudeville secured her an opportunity 
to replace an absent chorist, and for three 
nights of tinsel glitter Miss Moffett knew 
the sweets of a career. Dressed in a din- 
gy velveteen bodice and short red skirt, 
she stood in a semicircle of women, who 
clapped their hands while chanting in 
monotone, or, with fingers balanced on 
their hips, swayed from side to side while 
a Castilian favorite danced with casta- 
nets. The dressing in a room crowded 
with strangers, some of them less than 
unrefined, disgusted her; her hope of im- 
mediate preferment was shaken by ob- 
serving that many of the chorus were 
mature women whose beauty must have 
once been equal to her own, and whose 
voices were still as strenuous. The only 
personal recognition she received was a 











reproof from the stage-manager—a re 
proof that only was not a fine because 
she was a substitute—for prolonging the 
last note after the rest of the chorus had 
slavishly stopped in obedience to the lead 
er’s signal. The only sister artist among 
the principals whose manner did not dis- 
courage her from attempting conversa- 
tion when they rubbed elbows in the 
wings was the popular charmer who, as 
** Little Totty,” in blond wig and pinafore, 
did the skirt dance she had been doing 
for the best part of her fifty years, and it 
was a blow to Liza Jane that, instead of 
whispering of wicked champagne sup- 
pers and diamonds virtuously refused, or 
blameless floral tributes graciously ac 
cepted, ‘* Little Totty,” who was an ardent 
advocate of prohibition, lectured her upon 
the sin of drink, to which the girl had not 
the slightest leaning. Also, in a burst of 
confidence, this idol of the galleries dis- 
closed to Liza Jane that her highest am 
bition was to dance away forever from 
the foot-lights’ glare, and retire with her 
husband to a chicken-farm near Phila- 
delphia. No permanent engagement was 
suggested to Miss Moffett at the end of 
her three days, and she was by way of 
telling her friends that she had given up 
the stage because she could not stand the 
life. She next turned her want of energy 
to dress-making. A deftness of touch 
was in her favor, and the contact with 
rich fabries, the snatches of talk, often 
curiously intimate and confidential, be- 
tween Madame Mullénie and her clients, 
overheard when she was summoned to 
bring a half-made garment from the work- 
room to the fitting-room, the fine houses 
to which she was sent with fine clothes, 
all gave her a pleasing sense of familiar- 
ity with a world from which fate had too 
Jong withheld her. That her earnings 
were insufficient for the decorative dress 
she affected and to divide equally with her 
cousin the expenses of their small ménage 
did not distress her; and Lou, being as 
weakly good-natured as Liza Jane was 
strong in selfishness, submitted without a 
murmur to the imparity. 

It is dancing-class evening at the River 
House. A group of fashionably dressed 
men and women are sitting at the head 
of the room, interestedly watching the 
scene. A score of young women and 
half as many young men are circling 
through a waltz, the girls with girls where 
the natural partnership falls short. The 
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spectators remark that the majority dance 
extremely well. One little golden-head 
ed news-girl, dancing alone, is flashing 
about with the imponderable movement 


‘You never did such a hard day’s work 
in your life, did you, Fairfax?” observed 
the girl next him—one of the twenty girls 
with whom he was supposed to be in love. 


Sonny My) , 


‘“* WAITING FOR AN OPPORTUNITY TO DISTURB THE PEACE.” 


of a butterfly, in an intricate step ac- 
quired—as Mrs. Charlecote, the guardian 
angel of the establishment, tells her 
friends most of the accomplishments of 
the quarter are acquired—in the streets. 

‘‘T am surprised you give them dan- 
cing lessons,” one of the visitors remark- 
ed. 

‘*Give them dancing lessons! We give 
them nothing: and Mrs. Charlecote 
pointed to the heap of silver in her lap. 
‘* We try to find out what they want, and 
make it possible to them, that’s all.” 

** And the proceeds?” 

‘* One-third to the Settlement; the rest 
to the teacher and the pianist.” 

‘*By Jove, they earn it!” and Fairfax 
Reade, the speaker, looked with admira- 
tion at the pugilistic encounter between a 
stout, perspiring German and an old war- 
horse of a piano. while to the strains of 
the resulting waltz another German was 
wrestling with a heavy novice. 


*T think, do you know, that is why I do 
not really like you.” 

‘*T shall go out and chop wood instant- 
lv,” declared Reade. ‘*Or, stay. Mrs. 
Charlecote, mayn't I turn out those in- 
vaders?” For three roughs had sauntered 
in, and were sitting smoking with hats on 
at angles intended to be aggressive, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to disturb the 
peace. At the minute one of the dancers, 
evidently a trusted character, came up. 

‘Mrs. Charlecote, excuse me,” he said. 
“Those toughs there. Would you like I 
and Fluster to put them out?” Fluster 
was the name given to the policeman of 
the Settlement because his Irish good- 
nature was-sensitive to teasing. 

‘Certainly not, Jimmy; Fluster would 
only make trouble. We must keep the 
precious souls and humanize them;” and 
Mrs. Charlecote beamed with heavenly 
optimism upon the precious but unpre- 
possessing souls. “Tr speak to. them 
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myself,” she added ; and dropping her 
pile of silver into the hand Reade stretch- 
ed out as he rose to detain her, she made 
her way across the room. 

‘**Gentlemen,” she said, ‘‘ you mistake. 
This is neither a beer-garden nor a con- 
cert-hall. This is my private dancing 
class.” The dignity of the small figure 
and the authority in the gentle voice 
checked an obvious intention toward fa- 
cetiousness, and one soul sheepishly un- 
crossed his legs. ‘* Any one is at liberty 
here,” continued Mrs. Charle- 
cote, ** who pays the charge of ten cents, 
and who behaves properly, If you wish 
to stay and conduct yourselves like gen- 
tlemen, you will be very welcome.” Three 
hats came off, three cigars disappeared, 
and three coins having made their way 
to Mrs. Charlecote’s hand, the intruders 
sought partners for the dance, and the 
opening chapter of a miserable tale was 
begun. One, the coarsest and roughest 
of the men, made his way to a corner 
where a dark sullen girl was_ sitting 
alone, but his invitation was haughtily 
refused. 

‘*How could you, Liza Jane?” said 
Lou, coming over to her cousin, fanning 
herself excitedly, ‘‘and him that hand- 
some witii his red mus-tash !” 

‘*T think he’s just as common!” replied 
Miss Moffett. 

Mrs. Charlecote had joined her friends, 
and was speaking to the Countess Portu- 
laca. ‘‘ Pauline,” she said. 

‘*Edythe,” replied fhe Countess. 

‘‘T want you to notice that girl—the 
dark girl in the corner.” 

‘*T have noticed her. 


to come 


She is the only 
one who does not seem to be getting some 
enjoyment out of it all.” 
‘* She is not enjoying herself. 
some day when you have leisure—” 
‘**T never have leisure.” 


Pauline, 


‘When you haven't leisure, then, I 
want you to do that girl a kindness.” 

‘My dear Edythe, I do not want an 
other servant, if it is a place she is look 
ing for, and Freddy and Allegra are 
grown up and do not need a kindergart- 
ner or a nurse. And the Jast seamstress 
you sent me—’ 

‘Never mind that,” interrupted Mrs. 
Charlecote, hastily checking the allusion 
to an instance where one of her geese 
had not turned out aswan. ‘This girl 
has a voice.” 

‘*Now, Edythe,” her friend protested, 
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‘*T absolutely decline to beg money or 
give a concert to send her abroad—and | 
haven't an hour to do anything for her 
myself.” For the Countess had been a 
famous singer in her youth, and now de- 
voted her mornings to transmitting her 
artistic methods to a favored few. To 
these her terms were either the highest 
ever charged for singing lessons in New 
York, or nothing. 

‘I don’t want you to take her your- 
self, Pauline. I know you are already 
overrun with impecunious geniuses. But 
I do want you to hear this girl once—she 
has an overweening faith in herself—and 
discourage her.” 

‘** Heavens, what a task to put upon our - 
friend!” cried Reade. ** To nip a prima 
donna in the bud!” 

‘“Tve done it before,” observed the 
Countess, rather grimly. ‘‘ A little later, 
Edythe, you can send the girl to me.” 

One evening after the social club Mrs. 
Charlecote detained Miss Moffett’s cousin. 

‘ Louise,” she said, *‘I want to speak 
with you.” 

“Why, cert’nly, 
responded Lou. 
me, Liza Jane. 
crowd.” 

‘‘Tf Miss Moffett will allow me, I will 
see her home, and then come back for 
you, Miss Pattison,” said Jimmy Brand, 
who was waiting to turn out the lights. 

‘** Well, I like that!” said Lou, with no- 
ble indignation. ‘‘ Catch me letting my- 
self be waited on by a feiler as is going 
with another girl, and she my cousin! 
No, thank you, Mr. Brand. I ain’t that 
mean! Jule will wait for me, won’t you, 
Jule?” she added, addressing one of her 
many bosom friends. 

‘* Jule and me will both wait,” put in 
Miss Moffett, with decision, and ignoring 
Jimmy standing with his head on one 
side, rubbing his hands in an attitude 
of deprecating courtesy, she crossed the 
room with the hitch of shoulder and 
swish of skirt that accorded with ler idea 
of scornful elegance. 

There are three steps to the altar in 
the neighborhood of River House. A fel- 
low goes with a girl, and that is merely 
gallantry. Promoted to being her steady, 
the attentions are intentions on both sides, 
but not till she ‘‘ takes the ring” are the 
fiangailles complete. Then it is a matter 
for tragedy if any obstacle arises to pre- 
vent the final act. 


Mis’ Chiarlecote,” 
‘Don’t you wait for 
You go ‘long with the 








‘HIS INVITATION WAS 


Miss Moffett had not received the hom 
age that might be thought her due. 

‘You're too stiff with gentlemen,” Lou 
used to tell her, though Liza Jane’s own 
opinion was that by lifting a finger all 
would have been prostrate at her feet, 
from the Rev. Cedrie Osborn, the High- 
Chureh curate vowed to celibacy, down 
to Willy, the redeemed tough who did the 
chores; but as yet she had not thought 
it worth However, though 
she was not popular, attention had not 


her while. 


HAUGHTILY REFUSED.” 


wholly passed her by. A youth with 


standards and aspirations, mistaking her 


refinement and intelli 
gence, had shown a pleasant disposition 
toward till one sad day of which 
Mrs. Charlecote was confidante. It 


sullenness for 
her, 
was 
the time of Miss Moffett’s connection with 
the operatic stage 

** She has taken to wearing thumb-rings 
and a Fifine jacket on the street,” bewail- 
ed the conservative young man, ‘‘ 
lady would do that!” 


and no 
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Then Jimmy Brand never lost an op- 
portunity to do her a civility, though, 
had Miss Moffett known the reason why, 
Jimmy would have perished with her 
scorn, instead of merely being chilled by 
it. Jimmy was one of the saints of the 
earth. His life revolved about three 
interests—his business, River House, and 


afforded himself only because of the 
amusement its repeated chit-chat furnish 
ed Ma. At its gatherings he alwavs 
danced with the ill-favored girls, the neg 
lected girls, and the girls who were a) 
feet; and to a comrade he confided that 
were he an artist he would paint none 
but ‘“‘ homely ladies, because gentlemen 


‘‘HER IDEA OF SCORNFUL ELEGANCE.” 


Ma. Ma was his step-mother, bedridden 
and selfish, both incurably. Dependent 
on her step-son for support and tendance, 
she had no hesitation in waking him at 
any time of night to read to her, choosing 
between her favorite volumes Mark Twain 
and the Bible as she felt her end remote 
or near. And Jimmy, shivering with 
unsatisfied sleep, used to say, next day, 
that he ‘‘ didn’t know if he'd taken Mark 
Twain seriously, God forgive him! or 
thrown a dash of humor into the Book of 
Job!” River House was a recreation he 


didn’t always pay them theattention they 
had ought to.” The thought of a sweet 
heart would have seemed treasonable to 
Ma, and when he singled out Miss Moffett 
sulking in her corner, it was because he 
thought her shy and lonely and rather 
disagreeable. But Lou, to whom any tie 
between man and woman more subtle than 
the elemental one was inconceivable, urged 
Liza Jane to grapple Jimmy to her soul 
with binding processes, since Jimmy was 
a catch, and in the course of nature Ma 
would not be a perennial obstacle. 
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‘*T don’t know what you're thinking 
of!” said Liza Jane-one night, as she let 
down her hair before the looking-glass. 
‘“Me take up with the likes of Jimmy 
Brand? Why, he’s just a common man!” 

‘My, how you do go on!” yawned Lou 
from her pillow. ‘‘ What are you wait- 
ing for, I'd like to know —a lord, or a 
marquee?” 

But to come back to Mrs. Charlecote. 
‘Louise,” she said, ‘‘I want to talk with 
vou seriously, very seriously. The way 
in which some of you girls have been be- 
having in the Friendly Club is anything 
but friendly, or decent even. Those two 
pretty Bohemian school - teachers who 
have just joined, and that nice girl who 
writes labels in the drug -store, don’t I 
know how you tried to keep them out, 
and how you have been boycotting them 
since they came in; and do you think I 
don’t know why?” 

‘* Well, what are they doing here, any- 
way?” asked Lou. ‘‘ Us young ladies as 
was here first don’t want them.” 

‘*They have as much right here as you— 
and they, at any rate, behave like ladies.” 

‘‘ If you mean to insinuate, Mrs. Char- 
lecote—” Lou truculently began. 

‘‘No, my dear, I never insinuate,” was 
the quiet interruption. ‘‘I state posi- 
tively. Your behavior in the matter is 
neither ladylike nor womanly. You are 
determined to get married at all costs, 
you and Julia and the rest of your small 
clique, and you are jealous of every new 
girl that crosses your way. Come, Lou- 
ise, I thought better of you.” 

‘*Mrs. Charlecote,” replied the girl, her 
hands trembling with eagerness, ‘the 
long and short of it is, ve got to get 
married, and it don’t matter how. I’ve 
just got to—else what is to become of 
me?” 

‘* You are well enough off as you are,” 
her friend assured her; ‘‘at any rate, un- 
til you meet some nice fellow who will 
support you and treat you kindly.” 

‘That’s all very well for your silk- 
stocking crowd,” said Lou, with contempt- 
uous reference to the leisure classes, ‘*‘ but 
it don’t do for us young ladies as has to 
look out for ourselves. I’ve got a good 
position now, but they don’t want sales- 
ladies over thirty-five or ‘forty years of 
age, and I’m twenty-five now—'most too 
old to get married as it is. I tell you I'd 
marry anything. Else what is to become 
of me?” 
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‘* Well,” said Mrs. Charlecote—she had 
heard the argument before—‘‘ at any rate, 
treat those other girls properly. And 
think twice, for your own sake,before you 
marry ‘anything.’ As drudge for an idle 
man you will be far worse off than you 
are now, as an independent, self-respect- 
ing saleswoman.” 

‘*Saleswoman! Huh!” muttered Julia, 
who had approached with Liza Jane. 
‘“Saleswoman! Huh!” Julia was not 
beautiful, but she was much esteemed 
among her set for her style and spirited 
“‘repartay.”” Her form was bossed in front 
with wicker-work, and her waist was girt 
with steel, lest her ribs should inadver- 
tently snap out to their natural disten- 
tion. The admired effect was that of a 
figure turned in wood. Her face was 
drawn on horizontal lines, and there was 
a witticism current in the quarter that 
letters could be posted in her smile. 
‘**Hul!” she repeated, with an angry wag 
of her head, but Mrs. Charlecote merely 
wished her a kind good-night and went 
up stairs. The girls passed out through 
the garden, where the aromatic smell of 
geranium leaves mingled with the night 
air strong with. sea. Along the dark 
highway of the river innumerable lights 
twinkled as far as eye could reach, and 
there was the throb of a heavy boat, 
with ripples in its wake, panting its way 
through the still waters to the Sound. As 
the girls went up the street, Lou spoke to 
Jule. 

‘* You mustn’t mind, dear, if she calls 
us salesladies women. It’s just her way. 
She don’t mean a thing.” 

‘* Well,” answered Julia, with a jerk 
that sent her rooster-tail boa into spikes, 
giving her the appearance of an angry 
brave—‘‘ well, I only hope she noticed 
my expression. I looked as contemptible 
as I knew how!” 

A flare of light from the open door of 
the factory showed them a man, stripped 
to his middle and streaming with perspi- 
ration, standing by a cart,into which from 
a lofty heap, with machinelike regular- 
ity, he shovelled brewery mash, to be con- 
verted into feed for cattle. 

‘* Goodness, how I do pity the working- 
classes! exclaimed Miss Moffett. 

Countess Portulaca had invited Mrs. 
Charlecote to bring the Friendly Club to 
spend an evening at her house. There 
had been entertainment of divers kinds, 
stereopticon views, good things to eat and 
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drink, and the Countess had sung. Her 
first song convinced Liza Jane that if 
that. was primer-donnering her own day 
was not far. ‘‘ Why, there’s nothing to 
it,’ she muttered to herself during the 
applause that followed the last lingering 
note. When, by special request, the 
Countess sang ‘* The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” and ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” Miss 
Moffett was not quite so «ure, especially 
as behind her a portly lady, evidently a 
personage, was saying: “‘She is simply 
the most satisfactory artist I know. Of 
course the first freshness is gone, and 
then she almost never sings nowadays; 
but her technique is flawless, and the 
timbre is divine.” 

Then there were demands for music 
from the guests, and her clique called 
loudly for Miss Moffett. But the instinct 
of the star was too keen in Liza Jane for 
her to appear at the first asking, and there 
would have been an ungracious pause but 
for Jimmy Brand, who volunteered, ‘* just 
to give the young lady courage.” 

‘*Courage!” sneered Miss Moffett to 
herself as Jimmy cleared his throat, and 
from his chair, without accompaniment, 
sang a sentimental ditty with the refrain, 
‘“You shall be welcome to the best of 
all; I'll keep a little kiss for you.” The 
for sliding up to the you on an inclined 
plane rich in tonal opportunity. 

Miss Moffett thought it just as com- 
mon, and was surprised that Mrs. General 
Gerard applauded with the tortoise-shell 
sticks of her fan,and sent out the pro- 
nunciamento, in her rich deep voice, that 
that young man was a good fellow, and 
he must come and talk to hen. 

The Countess was the author of several 
well-known songs, one of which Miss 
Moffett had prepared for the occasion. 
Accompanied by the German who played 
for the dancing-class, she lifted her voice 
to its utmost, one eye fixed upon the 
Countess. But madame’s face remained 
a blank till almost the last measure, when 
she gave a little start, and whispered a 
word to Fairfax Reade, who bustled over 
to the singer as she took her seat. 

‘*T don’t know how to thank you.” he 
said, with his radiant smile. ‘I never 
heard it sung just that way before. You 
did new things with it, positively—new 
things. Why, even the Countess didn’t 
know her own song. She told me so, I 
give you my word. And that tremolo 
you manage to put into all your notes— 
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I can’t tell you what an effect it had on 
me!” 

Miss Moffett’s bosom swelled with 
pride, but she only simpered genteelly, 
and replied, ‘*‘ Very kind of you to say 
so, I’m shore.” 

‘“* How could you!” said the young lad, 
by whom Fairfax Reade seated himsel| 
‘** How could you!” 

‘*Bah!” Reade answered. ‘‘ Some on 
had to say something to the girl.” 

‘She's terrible plain in her dress, 
commented Lou, discussing the hostess 
with Jimmy Brand on the way home 
‘*No joolry. But the house is elegant 
They say most of her things comes from 
Europe. Liza Jane there is crazy to go 
to Europe,” she added, determined to in 
clude Liza Jane in a conversation wit) 
a feller who was supposed to be afte: 
Liza Jane. 

‘“*T don’t blame her,” Jimmy sympa- 
thized. ‘I’ve heard Europe very high); 
spoken of indeed.” 

** Well,” said Lou, ‘‘ Coney Island is 
good enough for me, though I dessay Eu 
rope is a real pretty place.” 

Jimmy took advantage of a turning to 
come round to Miss Moffett’s curb-ston 
side. ‘‘ Your singing was grand, ma‘am 
—just grand,” he said, enthusiastically 
‘*And pray what did you think of our 
hostess’s little effort?” 

‘** Well,” replied Miss Moffett, unbend 
ing in the warmth of Jimmy’s admira 
tion, ‘‘I call her simply the most satis 
factory artist I know.” 

‘* What?” said Jimmy. 
paint pictures as well?” 

‘“ Why, cert’nly,” replied Miss Moffett 
not a bit discomfited. ‘‘I guess she does 
*most everything.” 

‘* You don’t say!” cried Jimmy. *‘ Won 
derful! But about her singing—you wer 
saying?” 

‘* Of course the first freshness is gone,” 
continued Liza Jane; ‘‘and then she al 
most never sings nowadays; but her tech 
nique is flawless,and her—her tamber is 
divine!” 

‘‘Beautiful !” ejaculated Jimmy. ‘‘Beau 
tifully put! Would you mind saying it 
over again, that I may get it off to Ma?’ 

A few days later, on a legal holiday, 
Miss Moffett arrayed herself for a call 
upon the Countess. That lady had made 
no comment on her singing, but had ap- 
pointed an hour to try her voice. The 
phrase rankled. 


** Does the lad) 
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“Try your voice!” Lou kept saying, 
reflecting Liza Jane.. ‘‘ Didn't she hear 
vou? One of her old songs, too. Such 
a thing, with no two verses alike! 
Didn’t he say he’d never heard the beat 
of it, not in all his born days?” For 
Reade’s compliment had been repeated 
with the literal exactness that can be 
made to imply all sorts of things behind. 
‘My belief is she’s jealous,” continued 
Lou, still reflecting Liza Jane. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
dress up for her, if I was you. She’s only 
a teacher, any way, and as stuck-up!” 

‘‘She don’t take pay for half she teach- 
es,” replied Miss Moffett, pinning on a 
stupendous imitation of a_ picture-hat, 
whose feathers had lost their curl and 
hung with the droop of a weeping-willow 
over her left eye. ‘‘ And she don’t need 
the money, anyway. He’s rich. And she 
was an Eyetalian primer donner in her 
youth. And the people used to take the 
horses out of her carriage and drag it in 
triumph through the streets. And there 
was a young man she scorned cut his 
throat for love of her upon her door-step 
in a country called Manchester. I read 
about her in the papers.” 

‘* Well,” Lou acquiesced. ‘‘ Better pin 
up your skirts, Liza Jane. It’s terrible 
muddy.” 

‘Catch me pinning up my skirts!” said 
Liza Jane. ‘* Last time I pinned them up 
some gentlemen on the corner hooted 
after me!” 

The Countess put the young aspirant 
through some exercises to test her quali- 
ties; then, without comment, inquired her 
plans. But -Miss Moffett had no plans, 
and begged to be advised. 

3y years of diligent work,” she was 
informed, *‘you would be able to do some- 
thing with your voice, even perhaps to 
teach—if you have the patience necessary 
to teach—or to take a small position in a 
choir.” Miss Moffett started, but the Count- 
ess ruthlessly went on: ‘‘The question 
is, how would you support yourself dur- 
ing the four or five years that you would 
have to give to study?” 

‘I supposed,” said Liza Jane, ‘that 
there was rich people enough in this city 
as would only be too glad to assist a tal- 
ented young lady.” 

“It not infrequently happens,” replied 
the Countess, ‘‘ that rich persons will bear 
the expense of educating an art-student 
of exceptional merit, but in such cases 
there is always the expectation of return 
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—TI mean that the world will be enriched 
by the gift, so that it is a direct contribu- 
tion to art. Even supposing you were 
able to find some one, which I doubt, to 
give you the money for your musical 
education, it simply would be money 
given in charity, since, taking the most 
hopeful view of your power to improve, 
you would never rise above mediocrity.” 

Again Miss Moffett started, but quick- 
ly regained her self-control. ‘‘ Of course 
you haven’t heard me at my best,” she 
said. ‘‘Them things you've made me do, 
they don’t show off my voice at all, and 
the other night my selection was—well, it 
didn’t suit me. But gentlemen have told 
me they never heard anything just like 
my singing. When I do myself justice 
they tell me it’s grand—just grand!” 

‘* Not grand,” said the Countess, with a 
queer little half-smile of which she had 
the trick—‘‘not grand, but acceptable, 
perhaps, to your indulgent friends.” And 
in a moment of pity for the ambitions 
and limitations of the girl, she gave Miss 
Moffett a standing invitation to be pres- 
ent at the lesson she gave on Saturday 
afternoons to two gifted sisters who were 
on the way to become leaders in the lyric 
art. ‘‘And come in your every-day 
clothes,” she said. ‘* Those you have on 
now are such as a woman of leisure 
would wear at a garden party—in good 
materials. Now will you give me your 
full name?” 

‘** Moffett,” dictated the owner of the 
name, passing over the insult to her 
clothes—‘‘ Lily Juanita.” 

The Countess’s pencil paused. ‘‘ You 
had better give me your right name,” she 
observed. 

“Lily Juanita,” repeated Liza Jane. 
Oh, how often she had rehearsed the 
high-sounding collocation, and to have it 
challenged thus at the baptismal font! 

The Countess referred to a letter. ‘* Mrs. 
Charlecote writes your initials E. J. Has 
she made a mistake, or does E. J. stand 
for Lily Juanita?” 

‘Commonly known as Liza Jane,” 
snapped out Miss Moffett. 

‘*T don’t call that much,” commented 
Lou, when the invitation was repeated to 
her. ‘‘To set in one of her old chairs 
while other girls sing! I wouldn't de- 
mean myself that far,if Iwas you. Tell 
you what, Liza Jane, she’s jealous of 
you. That's what it is—she’s jealous.” 

‘**Oh, I wouldn’t go s’ far ’s that,” re- 
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plied Miss Moffett, modestly. ‘* Though 
any one can she hates me. But I 
shall go, all the same. It’s just as well 
for me to get acquainted in her set.” 

Lou married the red mus-tash, and 

found out directly that the man behind it 
was a brute. As head of the household, 
his first official act was to turn his wife’s 
cousin out of doors, and as the dressmaker 
for whom Liza Jane worked was dismiss- 
ing all but the most skilful hands in her 
employ, to avoid destitution the young 
woman was fain to seek the step-paternal 
roof. There she found herself regarded 
as a guest whose visit must come to the 
speediest end possible. In the bitterness 
of her heart at the cruelty of fate she 
took to writing passionate outpourings to 
the Countess Portulaca. Not that she had 
the slightest claim upon the indulgence 
of the Countess, whose liking she was 
conscious of never having won, and whose 
patience she had severely tried by drop- 
ping in on Saturday afternoons in a des- 
ultory fashion, and lounging in comfort- 
able chairs with an air of bored indiffer- 
ence, while the gifted Ellis sisters mas- 
tered the art of tone-production; but Mrs. 
Charlecote was temporarily away from 
River House, the red mus-tash grudged 
Lou the pence for postage-stamps, and to 
a psychic make-up such as Liza Jane’s a 
confidante is as the breath of life. At last 
the Countess vouchsafed her one short, 
sharp letter in reply: ‘‘ My dear child,” 
she said—saying it probably because she 
knew herself to be irritated by Miss Mof- 
fett’s personality—‘‘ instead of bothering 
busy people and grumbling against fate, 
» to work.” ’ 
Liza Jane’s answer was immediate; her 
step-father refused to shelter her another 
night. ‘* You have called me your dear 
child,” she said. ‘For the love of hea- 
ven let me come and live with you. I 
will be your daughter or your slave, 
whichever you prefer.” And before the 
Countess’s reply, stating positively that 
she needed neither such accession to her 
household, reached its destination, Miss 
Moffett, with all her worldly goods in 
a bandbox, a tin case, and carpet bag, was 
ringing her bell. 

In common humanity the Countess took 
her in, and, for Liza Jane was wretchedly 
pulled down, kept her till she was strong 
enough to shift for herself. To the last, 
however, the intimacy Miss Moffett had 
looked forward to eluded her. She had 
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dramatized herself breaking down the 
kindly tolerance with which the Countess 
always treated her, by the complete pros- 
tration of her own proud spirit at that 
prouder spirit’s feet. By tactful littl 
offices, such as giving the last deft touches 
to the flowers on the dinner table, she 
would become a child of the family; glo 
rious possibilities unrolled themselves b« 

fore her. Instead, she found herself con 

fortably housed in a small room opening 
from the sewing-room. Her meals wer 
served to her, though not with the ser 
vants, in the kitchen; and a hint that 
she treated the menials with hauteur 
may have reached the mistress of the 
house, for one day the Countess took oc 
casion to say: **‘ Remember that you are 
the guest of my servants almost as much 
as of myself. I trust you will repay their 
good-will with civility.” No introdue 
tion to the fashionable or artistic world 
was offered her; no corner in the family 
was made for her; no member of the 
quiet, orderly household was displaced on 
her account. She had the freedom of the 
sewing-room, with permission to do all 
the work there that she could obtain, or 
that the Countess could help her to pro- 
cure, but not even was the incumbent 
seamstress dismissed that she might have 
the place. She was a superfluous per 
son. 

On the occasion of a reception the 
Countess asked her to help with the ladies’ 
cloaks, thinking to give her pleasure; but 
Liza Jane replied, coldly, that she was 
not a servant, and went to bed, as usual, 
at nine o’clock. But how could she sleep, 
a cheerless mite in the dark, above that 
brilliant substratum made up of the noise 
of carriages, the sound of voices and laugh- 
ter, the strains of music, the rustle of silk 
and breath of flowers—and human beings 
good to look upon and happy! She dress- 
ed herself and stole down the back stairs. 

In the dining-room she was fairly daz- 
zled by the glitter of glass and silver re- 
flecting over and over again the little 
crowns of flame that a serious man was 
engaged in putting on a hundred erimson- 
petticoated candles. Masses of crimson 
roses proclaimed that whatever the sea- 
son, for beauty the summer is queen: 
trailing sprays of green asked what would 
summer be without spring; and 
erous pyramids of fruit told that the 
bounty of autumn never fails those with 
heart to partake and money to buy. Only 
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winter—cold, bleak winter—was shut out, 
together with night and poverty. 

Miss Moffett sighed, whereupon a tall, 
shapely man, who had been casting an 


champagne which he was drinking in 
the hall, drew near. 

‘“*\ ve I the pleasure?” he asked. 

Miss Moffett, judging him to be a for- 
eigner, and possibly distinguished, re- 
laxed her wonted mask of scorn. 

‘I guess we’re not acquainted—yet 
she said, coquettishly. ‘‘My name is 
Miss Moffett.” 

‘‘Hif I only ’ad me card - case!” 
the foreigner. ‘‘I am Mr. Opper.” 

‘Pleased to meet you, Mr. Opper.” 

‘You belong to this ‘ouse, Miss Mof- 
fett?” 

‘Oh, just visiting here for a spell. 
And you?” 

“Stying with some people —I forget 
their bloomin’ name—in the next street. 
Orrid quarters for the gentlemen, I do 
lhassure you—’orrid |” 

Miss Moffett was perplexed, but ade- 
quate. ‘‘Why do you put up with it?” 
she asked, sympathetically. 

‘*Hit’s my old ooman,” elucidated Mr. 
Opper. ‘Says it hamuses ‘er over ‘ere. 
Then, too, she’s tryin’ to make up a match 
for the Honorable Cecil. Bad boy Cecy! 
‘Ead over ears in debt!” 

This was delightful. 


” 


said 


Mr. Opper’s old 
ooman was, no doubt, his titled aunt, mo- 
ther to that bad boy, the impecunious 


Honorable Cecil. Liza Jane smiled en- 
couragement, and Mr. Opper came a step 
or two closer. 

‘*But blow the spondoolicks! sez I,” 
he declared. ‘‘ Give me a pretty face, a 
neat ankle, and a tidy waist; and he 
looked Miss Moffett up and down without 
reserve. . 

Finding herself without suitable repar- 
tay, Liza Jane kept on smiling in aswoon- 
ing eestasy. This style of wooing struck 
her as dashing and distinguished. Oh, 
if Lou, Jule, Jimmy Brand, and that 
common East Side crowd could see her 
now! A minute more and she would 
have ordered the serious man who was 
lighting candles to leave the room. 

"Ope you’ve got a low-necked body 
with you, my dear,” Mr. Opper was con- 
tinuing. ‘‘Some of the gentlemen per- 
poses to get up a little dawnce, and I'll be 
‘appy to put your name down on the list. 
‘Taint every young ooman I'd do as 
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much for, either, for, ’ang it! one must 
draw the line somewhere, you know!” 


. And to show that she was with himself 
on the elect side of the line, he seized Miss 
approving eye upon her over a glass of ‘ 


Moffett’s hand. 

Just then a smart lady’s-maid entered 
with suspicious readiness. 

‘* Hopper,” she said, ‘‘ don’t forget that 
my lady is leaving early, Hopper. And, 
Hopper, you'd better see if the carriage 
is there now.” 

And with a hurried good-night to Liza 
Jane, and a muttered hope that they 
might meet in London in the season, the 
man-servant ran to do the maid-servant’s 
bidding, while Miss Moffett, in an agony 
of disillusionment, fled to the haven of 
her room. On her dressing-table she 
found a tray laden with dainties, placed 
there, doubtless, as she reflected, by the 
order of the woman she bore a grudge 
against for her superiority in station, for- 
tune, goodness, everything, and by the 
good-will of one of the servants she de- 
spised. 

When in the spring the Countess closed 
her house, Miss Moffett parted from her 
with perfunctory thanks for a winter’s 
hospitality, restored health,a sum of ready 
money, and a small but good connection 
as day seamstress. In answer to the kind 
inquiries about her future plans, she cold- 
ly replied that she ‘‘intended visiting 
with friends.” 

“Her musical aspirations had not been 
lightly given up. From listening to the 
repetitions of the Countess’s pupils she 
had caught an imitation of style, and, 
with returning strength, she had taken 
to singing at her work, noisily, aggres- 
sively, when the house was still, when 
one day a message was brought up to her, 
‘“Would Miss Moffett kindly confine 
her singing to the hour between four and 
five, when the Countess was always out?” 
Liza Jane thought she read between the 
lines of that spiteful inhibition. 

Then she had answered advertisements 
for soloists in choirs, always to be met 
with refusal, courteous or abrupt, but un- 
mistakable. What wonder she was bit- 
ter against a state of things that had 
flaunted success and luxury before her 
eyes only to turn her out into the world 
a seamstress ! 

So thinking, she crossed the town to 
seek her cousin Lou. The chances were 
in favor of her being admitted, she rea- 
soned, since the head of the family, if not 
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away at work, would either be at a sa- 
loon drinking up the proceeds of an ab- 
stemious spell, or sleeping off the effects 
of the saloon. 

She found Lou, surrounded by sympa- 
thizing neighbors, her sickly baby in her 
arms, with all her poor possessions about 
her on the pavement, weeping the bitter 
tears of the dispossessed. 

Let no one think that there is any 
grade of poverty so low that it has not 
one last touch of dignity to be crushed 
and humiliated by the casting out of the 
household into the street. To the on- 
looker the crying children appeal hardly 
more pitifully than does the unhoused 
furniture. The children are no strangers 
to the streets—and God and the neigh- 
bors will look after the children. But the 
helplessness of the worthless, priceless, 
inanimate things that have made the fab- 
ric of the home life; the wonder of the 
kitchen pots and pans; the patient de- 
jection of the knock-kneed table that has 
held all the family has ever known of 
cheer; the silent reproach of the old arm- 
chair, like Priam extending its helpless 
hands, as if to ask why the comfort it has 
always given should be requited with in- 
dignity; the fine old spirit of the sofa, 
not one whit ashamed of the rents and 
broken springs of honest poverty, but 
sensitive to the infirmity of its casterless 
leg; the perforated irony of the framed 
‘*God Bless Our Home!”—all this knocks 
at the heart with a pathos its grotesque- 
ness does not kill. 

For a moment selfishness clutched the 
soul of Liza Jane, and she turned to run 
away. Then the best in her triumphed, 
and she did the only thing to do. Lou's 
tears turned to rejoicing when she learned 
that her.arrears of rent were to be paid, 
and herself reinstalled immediately. Her 
man had deserted her, having gone back 
to another woman of whom Lou had 
known from the beginning, and whom 
she rightly suspected of having a legal 
claim, so that shame and self-reproach 
were added to her misery. Liza Jane 
became the head of the family. The sick- 
ly babe, reared in a day nursery while 
its mother drudged, demanded all Lou’s 
care, and as the people for whom Liza 
Jane sewed were leaving town for the 
summer, she obtained employment in a 
factory, toiling hard and honorably till 
the little household was restored to a de- 
cent way of living. The summer was a 


cruel season, during which children faded 
in the tenements and horses fell in the 
streets. On the worst nights the two 
women would carry their pillows to the 
docks, and, with the baby between them, 
would lie there by the river’s ooze til] 
dawn. 

Two excursions on the boat of the St. 
John’s Guild gave the baby an idea of 
heaven, and at the climax of the heat it 
died. For some time after Lou was as 
useless as a piece of elastic that has been 
stretched too far, and unselfishness be 
came a settled habit with Miss Moffett. 

As the winter wore on Lou regained 
her grasp of life, and Liza Jane was look 
ing forward to leaving the factory and 
taking up sewing by the day again, as to 
the fulfilment of a high ambition. The 
girls avoided River House in those days 
aware that their achievements had not 
equalled their pretensions; but they went 
to church a good deal, and in the evening 
walked and sat in the city parks. 

One evening an errand took Miss Mof 
fett out of her usual haunts, and in a 
florist’s shop she caught sight of Fairfax 
Reade. The order he was giving must 
have been important, judging by his 1 
peated instructions to the florist, also the 
message of two words he scrawled upon a 
card seemed to call for deep consideration : 
and watching him, Miss Moffett saw, as 
through an open door, a glimpse of the 
world of her earlier desires. The florist 
also was a comely youth, being what Lou 
would have described as ‘a perfect gen- 
tleman, and scents his hair with white 
rose,” but Miss Moffett was aware of a 
distinction beyond the difference of the 
counter between. It was not the fault 
lessness of Reade’s attire nor the flower 
she noticed in his buttonhole as he took 
out ‘his watch, evidently afraid of being 
too early for an appointment, or too late 
—a marvellous flower with frosty crinkled 
petalsin up-curling arches of palest mauve, 
caught and held by one down-dropping 
flare of velvety royal purple. What was 
the barrier that parted the many from the 
few, and what made that barrier impass 
able? As Reade came out, an impulse 
seized Miss Moffett to stretch out her hand 
and through that sunny presence reacli 
across the barrier. 

‘*Oh, good-evening, Mr. Reade,’ 
said, with an effect of surprise. 

‘‘Good-evening—and thank you for 
remembering my name,” Fairfax replied, 
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lifting his hat, ‘‘ but—” he looked puz- 
zied. 

‘“Miss Moffett,” supplemented Liza 
Jane. 

‘* Miss—er—Moffett?”’ Reade was unen- 
lightened. 

‘IT met you, oh, ever so long ago, at 
the Countess Portulaca’s,” she explained. 

‘*The Countess—oh, ah, yes, to be sure. 
You are the young lady who sang. And 
how have you been ever since?—well and 
happy, 1 hope. Good-night, good-night,” 
and again lifting his hat, he was off, hur- 
rying lest he should be too late. 

Tears too heavy to overflow rose in 
Miss Moffett’s eyes. The courtesy of 
Reade’s greeting had been no individual 
recognition, but the courtesy that breed- 
ing has for anything that comes across its 
path. She was not well and she was not 
happy, and what did it matter to these 
people? When she had forsaken her own 
kind to try to mix with theirs she had 
been an alien element, a beggar; and it 
was due to their breeding as much as to 
her own blindness that she had failed to 
read the signs that warned her she was 
trespassing. As she turned to go, Reade 
came hurrying back, evidently afraid of 
being too early, and using the moment’s 
grace to renew his directions to the florist. 
Perhaps the dejected lines of the shabby 
figure, whose former jauntiness came back 
to his quick memory, touched the young 
man, for when he came out of the shop 
again he overtook Miss Moffett and 
dropped something in her hand. 

‘“Too many flowers in there,” he said. 
‘‘Haven’t you a mother or a little sister 
you could take these home to? Good- 
night again, good-night.” And he was 
off, hurrying lest he should be too late, 
before Miss Moffett realized that she held 
a bunch of.the sweetest flowers of all, 
their fragrant heads pressed close together 
in the shining circle of their leaves. Her 
tears fell freely now. Yes, the barrier 
was there, the inexorable chasm, but mo- 
ments came when it could be bridged 
with kindliness and human sympathy. 
Once she had asked everything of life, 
forgetting how little she had to offer in 
return; but now she saw the light. The 
future would be builded on the ruin of 
her dreams, but within her limitations 
the burden should be sweet, sweet as the 
violets in her hand. She planned that 
she would go to Countess Portulaca and 
beg for work, and though she would be 
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paid for her work, none the less into its 
every stitch should go good-will and grati- 
tude. Perhaps she might even reinstate 
herself with that generous nature, not as 
daughter or slave, but as, humbly yet with 
self-respect, a friend. 

One evening Lou was dozing on a 
bench in the square which formed the 
limit of their walk, and Liza Jane sat be- 
side her, meditating. A quick footstep 
and a joyful exclamation caused her to 
look up, and the next moment she was 
shaking hands with Jimmy Brand. 

Jimmy looked younger than her re- 
membrance of him, and so fresh and 
prosperous that Miss Moffet had a twinge 
for her own shabbiness; but Jimmy’s 
pleasure at the meeting was unfeigned, 
and he was so full of sympathy as he sat 
beside her and heard all her news that 
they seemed to become suddenly inti- 
mate. As he left the girls at their door, 

‘*Oh, Mr. Brand,” said Liza Jane, 
‘*mayn’t I run in sometimes and set with 
your ma? It ‘u’d make it less lonely for 
her, maybe, and—I didn’t think half 
enough of my own mother, I know.” 

Jimmy’s face was illuminated with a 
sense of important news. ‘* Why, didn’t 
you know?” he said. ‘‘It’s just seven 
months, three weeks, five and a half days 
—Ma joined the heavenly choir!” 

‘You don’t say!” cried Lou and Liza 
Jane in one breath. And Liza Jane add- 
ed, ‘‘ I’m real sorry.” 

Jimmy had pulled his face down into 
long, melancholy lines, and he sighed 
and shook his head. ‘It was painless,” 
he said. Then, in a burst of pardonable 
pride, added, ‘‘ Fourteen carriages!” 

He called by appointment next even- 
ing, and the girls made an effort to do 
credit to his spruceness. Ma, it seems, 
had been a bit of a miser, and had aston- 
ished Jimmy by leaving him a tidy little 
sum. Also he was promoted in his busi- 
ness; also the trustees of River House 
had decided to have the young men of 
the quarter represented on their board, 
and Jimmy had been elected by acclaim, 
and not only voted with, but was consult- 
ed by, distinguished citizens. Miss Mof- 
fett wondered how she had ever dared de- 
spise him. But Jimmy was turning the 
conversation from himself. 

‘* Your vocal music, ma’am—I hope you 
keep it up?” he was inquiring, tenderly. 

‘*Oh no! I never sing nowadays,” re- 
plied Miss Moffett. 
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‘*Ah, that’s all wrong—very wrong. 
We must put you up to it again. I used 
to think your singing grand, just grand!” 
Jimmy said. 

‘* Not grand,” said Miss Moffett, with a 
queer little half-smile, ‘* but acceptable, 
perhaps, to my indulgent friends.” And 
Jimmy thought it the prettiest, most mod- 
est speech he had ever heard. 

A week later he asked her to be his 
wife. 

**T ain’t good enough for you, Jimmy, 
and that’s the truth,” said Liza Jane. 
‘°Tain’t as if I had my old looks. Oh, 
you needn't contradict me. I know I’ve 
gone off terrible.” 

“I wouldn't contradict you for the 
world, my dear,” cried Jimmy. “ But, 
honest, I never noticed you had looks in 
the old days—not till the night I come 
upon you setting on that bench. Then 
it was like a flash of lightning. I says, ‘I 
never seen a sweeter face’; and I says, ‘ If 
she'll have me, she’s the girl I'd like to 
make my wife!” 

Miss Moffett flushed slowly. Then his 
feeling for her had not been an unspoken 
passion in the palmy days of her scornful 
beautyhood, but pity—the same pity he 
had always shown the dowdy girls, the 
lumpy girls, and the girls who were all 
feet. But this was love! She turned 
toward him, and caught sight of Lou 
gently dozing. ‘‘ Oh, I can’t,” she cried, 
with a catch in her throat—‘* I can’t leave 
her! Don’t ask it!” 

‘*Dear me, I never meant you should,” 
said Jimmy. “It’s what you done for 


that unhappy girl goes to make me love 
you, Liza Jane.” 

Then they walked up and down, hand 
in hand, in a way that a year before Liza 
Jane would have stigmatized as just as 
common! Every now and then Jimmy 
swung her hand as if to pretend to the 
public that it was all a joke, and every 
now and then he gave her hand a little 
squeeze, as if secretly to assure her that 
however the public might regard it, to him 
it was the most serious thing in life. 

The air was crisp and cool, the sky 
flung out the silver definition of a moon, 
and somehow the world seemed a not un 
hopeful place. 

Jimmy pointed to the Sevilian tower 
that overtops the square. ‘‘Some claim 
that looks like Europe,” he observed. 

**Tt does look like Europe,” confirmed 
Miss Moffett; for, after all, a winter with 
the Countess Portulaca enabled her to 
speak for foreign parts. 

‘*T remember how set you used to be 
on travelling,” continued Jimmy. 

‘*Ah, used to be!” sighed Liza Jane, 
with a world of renunciation in the sigh 

But Jimmy was engaged in mental cai 
culation. ‘* Washington isn’t Europe,” 
he said, tentatively, ‘‘but it’s Washing 
ton.” 

“Oh, Jimmy!” cried Liza Jane, ecstati- 
cally. She looked about her. No one 
was very near except a policeman so 
panoplied in officialism as to be imper- 
sonal—and how Miss Moffett thanked her 
sweetheart was literally just between her- 
self and him. 


GIFTS. 


BY IVAN WOTHERSPOON. 


ND it came to pass, on the morning of 
LX the sixth day, as Adam lay asleep in 
Eden, the Devil passed by, and beholding 
him, recognized him to be a creature of 
God's, and was filled with envy, hatred, 
and malice. Thereupon, coming before 
the throne of God and bowing himself, 
he spoke with subtle words and said, ‘‘I 
have beheld Thy creature made in Thine 
image, and fain would I bestow upon him 
four natal gifts.” 
And God, knowing his inmost thoughts, 
and at the same time the short-sighted- 
ness of his purpose, gave him permission. 


Then the archangel Michael, who stood 
by the steps of the throne, filled with love 
of God and of His works, suspecting the 
malevolence of Satan, prayed that he too 
might be permitted to bestow four gifts 
on man. And God, as He had known 
that Satan desired to bestow curses, knew 
that Michael wished to give blessings, 
and knew also the nature of both, and 
gave him also permission. 

Then a strange thing came to pass, for, 
lo! the gifts of each were the same, and 
their names were—Work and Wine and 
Woman and Death. 
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DISTANT 


BY GERTRUDE HALL 








APRIL. 





\ worshipped one! ah, faithful Spring! 


Again you come, again you bring 


That flock of flowers from the fold 


Where warm they slept while we were cold. 


What shall we say to one so dear, 


That keeps her promise every year? 
Ah, hear me promise, and as true 


As you to us am I to you: 


Ne’er shall you come and as a child 
Sit in the market piping mild, 


With dance-incitement in your glance, 


And I 


not dance 





3ut you the same will ever be, 


and I not dance! 









While ninety Springs will alter me; 
Yet truly as you come and play, 


So truly will I dance, I say! 


There is a strange thing to be seen 
One distant April, pink and green: 


Before a young child piping sweet 
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4 chase Indian suns 
-< himself before the 
door of his tepee, 
dreaming of the 
past. For a long 
time now he has 
eaten of the white 
man’s lotos—the bi- 
monthly beef-issue. 
[ looked on him and wondered at the 
new things. The buffalo, the war-path, 
all are gone. What of the cavalrymen 
over at Adobe—his Nemesis in the stir- 
ring days—are they, too, lounging in 
barracks, since his lordship no longer 
leads them trooping over the burning 
flats by day and through the ragged hills 
by night? I will go and see. 

The blistered faces of men, the gaunt 
horses dragging stiffly along to the cruel 
spurring, the dirty lack-lustre of cam- 
paigning—that, of course, is no more. 
Vor, XCVI.—No. 575.—88 





An old child dancing with spent feet... 





ESSENTIALS 


BY FREDERIC 












AT FORT ADOBE. 


REMINGTON. 


Will it be parades, and those soul-dead- 
ening ‘* fours right” and ‘*‘column left” 
affairs? Oh, my dear, let us hope not. 

Nothing is so necessary in the manu- 
facture of soldiers, sure enough, but it is 
not hard to learn, and once a soldier 
knows it I can never understand why it 
should be drilled into him until it hurts. 
3esides, from another point of view, sol- 
diers in rows and in lines do not com- 
pose well in pictures. I always feel, 
after seeing infantry drill in an armory, 
like Kipling’s light-house keeper, who 
went insane looking at the cracks be 
tween the boards—they were all so hor- 
ribly alike. 

Then Adobe is away out West in the 
blistering dust, with no towns of any im- 
portance near it. I can understand why 
men might become listless when they are 
at field-work, with the full knowledge 
that nothing but their brothers are look- 
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ing at them save the hawks and coyotes. 
It is different from Meyer. with its traps 
full of Congressmen and girls, both of 
whom are much on the minds of caval- 
rymen. 

In due course I was bedded down at 
Adobe by my old friend the Captain, 
and then lay thinking of this cavalry 
business. It is a subject which thought 
does not simplify, but, like other great 
things, makes it complicate and recede 
from its votaries. ‘lo know essential de 
tails from unessential details is the study 
in all arts. Details there must be; they 
are the small things which make the big 
things. To apply this general order of 
things to this arm of the service kept me 
awake. Tliere is first the riding—simple 
enough if they catch you young. There 
are bits, saddles, and cavalry packs. I 
know men who have not spoken to each 
other in years because they disagree about 
these. There are the sore backs and colics 
—thatis a profession in itself. There are 
judgment of pace, the battle tacties, the 
use of three very different weapons; there 
is a world of history in this, in forty lan 
guages. Then an ever-varying terrain 
tops all. There are other things not con 
fined to cavalry, but regarded by all sol- 
diers. The crowning peculiarity of cav 
alry is the rapidity of its movement, 
whereby a commander can lose tlie care 
fully built up reputation of years in about 
the time it takes a schoolboy to eat a 
marsh-mallow. After all, it is surely a 
hard profession—a very blind trail to 
fame. Iam glad 1 am not acavalryman; 
still, it is the happiest kind of fun to look 
on when you are not responsible; but it 
needs some cultivation to understand and 
appreciate. 

I remember a dear friend who had a 
taste for out-of-doors. He penetrated 
deepiy into the interior not long since to 
see these same troopers do a line of he- 
roics, with a band of Bannocks to sup- 
port the rdle. The Indians could not 
finally be got on the centre of the stage, 
but made hot-foot for the agency. My 
friend could not see any good in all 
this, nor was he satisfied with the first 
acteven. He must needs have a climax, 
and that not forth-coming, he loaded his 
disgust into a trunk line and brought it 
back to his club corner here in New York. 
He there narrated the failure of his first 
night; said the soldiers were not even 
dusty as advertised; damned the Indians 
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keenly, and swore at the West by all hi 
gods. 

There was a time when I, too, regarde: 
not the sketches in this art, but yearned 
for the finished product. That, however 
is not exhibited generally over once in a 
generation. 

At Adobe there are only eight troops 

not enough to make a German nurse 
girl turn her head in the street, and my 
friend from New York, with his Napole 
onic largeness, would scoff out loud. But 
he and the nurse do not understand the 
significance; they have not the eyes to 
see. A starboard or a port horseshoe 
would be all one to them, and a crease in 
the saddle-blanket the smallest thing in 
the world, yet it might spoil a horse. 

When the trumpets went in the morn 
ing | was sorry I had thought at all. It 
was not light vet. and I clung to my pil 
low. Already this cavalry has too much 
energy for my taste. 

“If you want to see anything, you 
want to lead out,” said the Captain, as he 
pounded me with a boot. 

** Say, Captain, I suppose Colonel Ham 
ilton issues this crder to get up at this 
hour, doesn’t he?” 

** He does.” 

‘* Well, he has to obey his own order, 
then, doesn’t he?” 

** He does.” 

I took a good long stretch and yawn, 
and what I said about Colonel Hamilton 
I will not commit to print, out of respect 
to the Colonel. Then I got up. 

This bitterness of bed- parting passes. 
The Captain said he would put a ‘‘ cook’s 
police” under arrest for appearing in my 
make-up; but all these details will be for 
gotten, and whatever happens at this hour 
should be forgiven. I had just come from 
the North, where I had been sauntering 
over the territory of Montana with some 
Indians and a wild man from Virginia, 
getting up before light— tightening up 
on coffee and bacon for twelve hours in 
the saddle to prepare for more bacon and 
cotfee; but at Adobe I had hoped for, even 
if I did not expect, some repose. 

In the east there was a fine green com 
ing over the sky. No one out of the 
painter guild would have admitted it was 
green, even on the rack, but what I mean 
is that vou could not approach it in any 
other way. A nice little adjutant went 
jangling by on a hard-trotting thorough 
bred, his shoulders high and his seat low. 
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A TAME HORSE. 


My old disease began to take possession 
of me; I could fairly feel the microbes 
generate. Another officer comes clatter- 
ing, with his orderly following after. The 
fever has me. We mount, and we are off, 
all going to stables. 

Out from the corrals swarm the troop- 
ers, leading their unwilling mounts. The 
horses are saying,‘* Damn the Colonel!” 
One of them comes in arching bounds; 
he is saying worse of the Colonel, or may- 
be only cussing out his own recruit for 
pulling his cincha too tight. They form 
troop lines in column, while the Captains 
throw open eyes over the things which 
would not interest my friend from New 
York or the German nurse-girl. 

The two forward troops are the enemy, 
and are distinguished by wearing brown 
canvas stable-frocks. These shortly move 
out through the post, and are seen no 
more. 

Now comes the sun. By the shades of 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York I 
seem now to have gotten at the beginning; 
but patience, tle sun is no detail out in 
the arid country. It does more things 
than blister your nose. It is the despair 
of the painter as it colors the minarets 
of the Bad Lands which abound around 
Adobe, and it dries up the company gar- 
dens if they don’t watch the acequias 
mighty sharp. To one just out of bed it 
excuses existence. I find I begin to soften 
toward the Colonel. In fact it is possible 
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that he is entirely 
right about having 
his old trumpets 
blown around gar 
rison at this hour, 
though it took the 
Captain’s boot to 
prove it shortly 
since. 

The command 
moves out, trotting 
quickly through the 
blinding clouds of 
dust. The land 
scape seems to get 
rigit up and imnin- 
gle with the excite- 
ment. The supple, 
well-trained horses 
the scintilla 
tion on their coats, 
while Uncle Sam's 
blue is 


lose 


growing 
mauve very rapid 
ly. But there is a useful look about the 
men, and tle horses show condition after 
their long practice march just finished. 
Horses much used to go under saddle have 
well-developed quarters and strong stifle 
action. Fact is, nothing looks like a 
horse with a harness on. That is a job 
for mules, and these should have a labor 
organization and monopolize it. 

The problem of the morning was that 
we as an advance were to drive the two 
troops which had gone on ahead. These 
in turn were to represent a rapidly retir 
ing rear-guard. This training is more that 
troops may be haudled with expedition, 
and that the men may gather the thing, 
rather than that officers should do brill- 
iant things, which they might undertake 
on their own responsibility in time of 
war, such as pushing rapidly by on one 
flank and cutting out a rear-guard. 

Grievous and very much to be com 
miserated is the task of the feeling listo 
rian who writes of these paper wars. He 
may see possibilities or calamities which 
do not signify. 


The morning orders pro- 
vide against genius, and who will be able 
to estimate the surgical possibilities of 
blank cartridges? 
cautioned me not to indicate by my ac 
tions what I saw as we rode to the top 


The sergeant - major 


of a commanding hill. The enemy had 
abandoned the stream because their re 
treat would have been exposed to fire. 
They made a stand back in the hills. The 
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advance felt the 
stream quickly, and 
passed, fanning out 
to develop. The left 
flank caught their 
fire, whereat the cen- 
tre and right came 
around at top speed. 
But this is getting so 
serious. 

The scene was 
crowded with little 
pictures, all happen- 
ing quickly — little 
dots of horsemen 
gliding quickly along 
the yellow landscape, 
leaving long trails of 
steely dust in their 
wake. A scout comes 
trotting along, his 
face set in an expect- 


JUMPING ON TO A HORSE, 


cially when a gun and 
sabre are attached. 
When both living 
equations are young, 
full of oats and bacon, 
imbued with military 
ideas, and trained to 
the hour, it always 
seems to me that the 
ghost of a tragedy 
stalks at their side. 
This is why the polo- 
player does not quali- 
fysentimentally. But 
what is one man be- 
side two troops which 
come shortly in two 
solid chunks, with 
horses snorting and 
sending the dry land- 
scape in a dusty pall 
for a quarter of a mile 
in therear? It is good 
ah! it is worth any 
one’s while; but stop 
HORSE GYMNASTICS. and think, what if we 





could magnify that? 

Tut, tut! as I said 

ant way, carbine advanced. A man on_ before, that only happens once in a gen- 

a horse is a vigorous, forceful thing to eration. Adobe doesn’t dream; it simply 
look at. It embodies the liveliness of does its morning’s work. 

nature in its most attractive form, espe- The rear-guard have popped at our 
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advance, which with them. 
Their fire grows slack, and from our van- 
tage we can see them mount quickly and 
flee. 

After two hours of this we shake hands 
with the hostiles and trot home to break- 
fast. 


exchanges 


active, hard-riding, straight- 
shooting, open-order men are doing real 
work, and are not being stupefied by drill- 
ground routine, or rendered listless by 
file-closer prompting or sleepy reitera- 
tion. 

By the time the command dismounts 
in front of stables we turn longingly to 
the thoughts of breakfast. Every one 
has completely the Colonel, 
though I have no doubt he will be equal- 
ly unpopular to-morrow morning. 

But what do I see—am I faint? No; it 
has happened again. It looks as though 
I saw a soldier jump over a horse. I 
moved on him. 

‘Did I see you—" I began. 

** Oh yes sir—you see,” returned a little 
soldier, who ran with the mincing steps 
of an athlete toward his horse,and landed 
standing up on his hind quarters, where- 
upon he settled down quietly into his sad- 
dle. 

Others began to gyrate over and under 
their horses in a dizzy way. Some had 
taken their saddles off and now sat on 
their horses’ bellies, while the big doglike 
animals lay on their backs, with their feet 
in the air. 
they call ‘short and leng horse” work — 
some not understandable phrase. Every 
one does it. While I am not unaccus- 
tomed to looking at cavalry, I am being 
perpetually surprised by the lengths to 
which our cavalry is carrying this Cossack 
drill. Itis beginning to be nothing short 
of marvellous. 

In the old days this thing was not 
known. Between building mud or log 
forts, working on the bull-train, march- 
ing or fighting, a man and a gun made 
a soldier; but it takes an education along 
with this now before he can qualify. 

The regular work at Adobe went on dur- 
ing the day — guard mount, orders, in- 
spection, and routine. 

At the club I was asked, *‘ Going out 
this afternoon with us?” 

“Fe, going; his will 
be up at 4.30: he wants to see this caval- 
ry,” answered my friend the Captain for 
me. 


These 


forgiven 


It was circus business, or what 


he is horse 
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‘Yes; it’s fine moonlight. The Colo 
nel is going to do an attack on Cossack 
posts out in the hills,” said the adjutant. 

So at five o’clock we again sallied out 
in the dust, the men in the ranks next 
me silhouetting one after the other more 
dimly until they disappeared in the en 
veloping cloud. They cheerful, 
laughing and wondering one to another 
if Captain Garrard, the enemy, would get 
in on their pickets. He was regarded in 
the ranks as a sharp fellow, one to be 
well looked after. 

At the line of hills where the Colonel] 
stopped, the various troops were told off 
in their positions, while the long cool 


were 


shadows of evening stole over the land, 
and the pale moon began to grow bolder 
over on the left flank. 

I sat on a hill with a 
knew history and horses. 


sergeant who 
He remembered 
** Pansy,” which had served sixteen years 
in the troop—and a first-rate old 
then; but a damned inspector with no soul 
came browsing around one day and con 
demned that old horse. Government got 
a measly ten dollars—or something like 
that. This ran along for a time; when 
one day they were trooping up some lone 
ly valley, and, behold, there stood ** Pan 
sy,” as thin as a snake, tied by a wickieup. 
He greeted the troop with joyful neighs. 
The soldiers asked the Captain to be al 
lowed to shoot him, but of course he said 
no. Icould not learn if he winked when 
he said it. The column wound over the 
hill, a carbine rang from its rear, and 
‘**Pausy ” lay down in the dust without 
akick. Death is better than an Indian 
for a horse. The thing was not noticed 
at the time, but made a world of fuss af 
terwards, though how it all came out the 
sergeant did not develop, nor was it ne 
cessary. 

Night settled down on the quiet hills. 
and the dark spots of pickets showed 
dimly on the gray surface of the jand. 
The Colonel inspected his line, and found 
everybody alert and possessed of a good 
working knowledge of picket duties at 
night—one of the most difficult duties en- 
listed men have to perform. It is aston- 
ishing how short is the distance at which 
we can see a picket even in this bright 
night on the open hills. 

I sat on my horse by a sergeant at a 
point in the line where I suspected the 
attack would come. The sergeant thought 
he saw figures moving in a dry bottom 


horse 
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before us. I could not see. A column 
of dust off to the left indicated troops, 
but we thought it a ruse of Garrard’s. 
My sergeant, though, had really seen the 
enemy, and said, softly, ‘‘ They are com- 
ing.” 

The bottom twinkled and popped with 
savage little yellow winks; bang! went a 
rifle in my ear; *‘ whew,” snorted my big 
horse; and our picket went to the supports 
clattering. 

The shots and yells followed fast. The 
Colonel had withdrawn the supports tow- 
ard the post rapidly, leaving his picket- 
line in the air—-a thing which happens in 
war; but he did not lose much of that 
line, I should say. 

Tt was an interesting drill. Pestifer- 
ous little man disturbed nature, and it all 
seemed so absurd out there on those quiet 
gray hills. It made me feel, as I slowed 
down and gazed at the vastness of things, 
like a superior sort of bug. In the mid- 
dle distance several hundred troops are 
of no more proportion than an old cow 
bawling through the hills after her wolf- 
eaten calf. If my mental vision were 
not distorted I should never have seen 
the manceuvre at all—only the moon and 
the land doing what they have done be- 
fore for so long a time. 

We reached Adobe rather late, when I 
found that the day’s work had done won- 
ders for my appetite. I reminded the 
Captain that I had broken his bread but 
once that day. 

**Ttisenough for a Ninth Cavalry man,” 
he observed. However, I out-flanked this 
brutal disregard for established customs, 
but it was ‘* cold.” 

In the morning I resisted the Cap- 
tain’s boot, and protested that I must be 
let alone; which being so, I appeared 
groomed and breakfasted at a Christian 
hour, fully persuaded that as between an 
Indian and a Ninth Cavalry man I should 
elect to be an Indian. 

Some one must have disciplined the 
Colonel. Idon’t know who it was. There 
is only one woman in a post who can, 
generally; but no dinners were spoiled 
at Adobe by night-cat affairs. 

Instead, during the afternoon we were 
to see Captain Garrard, the hostile, try to 
save two troops which were pressed into 


the bend of a river by throwing over a 


bridge, while holding the enemy in check. 


This was as complicated as putting a baby 
to sleep while reading law; so clearly my 
point of view was with the hostiles. With 
them I entered the neck. The horses 
were grouped in the brush, leaving some 
men who were going underground like 
gophers out near the entrance. The 
brown-canvas- covered soldiers grabbed 
their axes, rolled their eyes toward the 
open plain, and listened expectantly. 

The clear notes of a bugle rang; 
whackety, bang—clack—clack, went the 
axes. Trees fell all around. The forest 
seemed to drop on me. I got my horse 
and fled across the creek. 

“That isn’t fair; this stream is 
supposed to be impassable,” sang out a 
Lieutenant, who was doing a Blondin act 
on the first tree over, while beneath 
him yawned the chasm of four or five 
feet. 

In less than a minute the whole forest 
got up again and moved toward the 
bridge. There were men behind it, but 
the leaves concealed them. Logs dropped 
over, brush piled on top. The rifles rang 
in scattered volleys, and the enemy’s 
fire rolled out beyond the brush. No 
bullets whistled—that was a redeeming 
feature. 

Aside from that it seemed as though 
every man was doing his ultimate act. 
They flew about; the shovels dug with 
despair; the sand covered the logs in a 
shower. While I am telling this the 
bridge was made. 

The first horse came forward, led by 
his rider. He raised his eyes like St. An- 
thony; he did not approve of the bridge. 
He put his ears forward, felt with his 
toes, squatted behind, and made nervous 
side steps. The men moved on him in a 
solid crowd from behind. Stepping high 
and short he then bounded over, and after 
him in a stream came the willing bro- 
thers. Out along the bluffs strung the 
troopers to cover the heroes who had held 
the neck, while they destroyed the bridge. 

Then they rode home with the enemy, 
chaffing each other. 

It is only a workaday matter, all this; 
but workaday stuff does the business 
nowadays. 
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*“ CRISIS IN THE PAPER TRADE: 





THE MALGAMITE CORNER.” 


RODEN’S CORNER.* 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MAKING OF A MAN. 

“Heurenx celui qui n’est foreé de sacrifier per 
sonne a son devoir.” 
” ie know,” said Marguerite the next 

morning, as she and Cornish rode 

quietly along the silent, sandy roads, be- 
neath the shade of the pines—‘* you know, 
papa is such a jolly. simple old dear—he 
doesn’t understand women in the least.” 

‘*And do you call vourself a woman 
nowadays?” inquired Cornish. 
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“You bet. Bet those gray hairs of 
yours, if you like. I see them! All down 
one side.” : 

** They are all down both sides, and on 
the top as well, my good—woman. How 
does your father fail to understand you?” 

‘* Well, to begin with, he thinks it ne 
cessary to have Miss Williams, to house 
keep and chaperon, and to do oddments 
generally—as if I couldn’t run the show 
myself. You haven't seen Miss Williams 

oh my! She has gone to Cheltenham 
for a holiday, for which you may thank 
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your eternal stars. She is just the sort 
of person who would go to Cheltenham. 
Then papa is desperately keen about 
my marrying. He keeps trotting likely 
young partis down here to dine and 
sleep—that’s why you are here, I haven't 
a shadow of adoubt. None of the young 


partis have passed muster yet. Poor old 
thing. he thinks I do not see through his 
little schemes. ” 

Cornish laughed, and glanced at Mar- 
guerite under the shade of his straw hat, 
wondering, as men have probably won- 
deved since the ages began, how it is that 
women seem to begin life with as great a 
knowledge of the world as we manage to 
acquire towards the end of our experience. 
Marguerite made her statements with a 
certain careless ‘‘ aplomb,” and these were 
usually within measurable distance of the 
fact, whereas a youth her age, and ten 
years older, if he be of a didactie turn, 
will hold forth upon life and human na- 
ture with an ignorance of both which is 
positively appalling. 

‘Now I don’t want to marry,” said 
Marguerite, suddenly returning to her 
younger and more earnest manner. 
‘What is the good of marrying?” 

** What indeed,” echoed Cornish. 
‘Well, then, if papa tackles you 
about me, I mean—when he has done the 
Times — he won't say anything before, 
the Times being the first object in papa’s 
existence, and yours very truly the see 
ond—just you choke him off— won't 

you?” 

“+E with.” 

‘* Promise.” 

‘** Promise faithfully.” 

‘That's all right. Now tell me— is 
my hat on one side?” 

Cornish assured her that her hat was 
straight, and then they talked of other 
things until they came to a ditch suitable 
for some jumping lessons, which he had 
promised to give her. 

She was bewilderingly changeable—at 
oue moment childlike, and in the next, 
very wise — now a heedless girl, and a 
moment later a keen woman of the world 
-—appearing to know more of that abode 
of evil than she well could. Her color 
came and went—her very eyes seemed to 
change. Cornish thought of this open 
field which Marguerite’s father-had offer- 
ed, and perhaps he thought of the hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds that lay 
beneath so bright a surface. 
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On returning to the ‘‘Ferns” they 
found Mr. Wade reading the Times in 
the glass-covered veranda of that eligi- 
ble suburban mansion. It being a Satur 
day, the great banker was taking a hol- 
iday, and Cornish lad arranged not to 
return to town until mid-day. 

**Come here,” shouted Mr. Wade, ** and 
have a cigar while you read the pa- 
per. 

“And remember,” added Marguerite, 
slim and girlish in her riding- habit; 
‘choke him off!” 

She stood on the door-step,looking over 
her shoulder, and nodded at Cornish, her 
fresh lips tilted at the corner by a smile 
full of gayety and mysticism. 

** Read that,” said Mr. Wade, gravely. 

sut Mr. Wade was always grave—was 
clad in gravity and a frock-coat all his 
waking moments—and Cornish took up 
the newspaper carelessly. He stretched 
out his legs and lighted acigar. Then he 
leisurely turned to the column indicated 
by his companion. It was leaded, ** Cri 
sis in the Paper Trade: the Malgamite 
Corner.” 

And Tony Cornish did not raise his 
eves from the printed sheet for a full ten 
minutes. When at length he looked up 
he found Mr. Wade watching him, placid 
and patient. 

‘Can't make head or tail of it,” he 
said, with a laugh. 

‘Twill make both head and tail of it 
for you,” said Mr. Wade, who in his own 
world had a certain reputation for plain 
speaking. It was even said that this 
stout banker could tell a man to his face 
that he was a scoundrel with a cooler 
nerve than any in Lombard Street. 

* What has occurred,” he said, slowly 
folding the advertisement sheet of the 
Times, *‘is only what has been foreseen 
for along time. The world has been de- 
generating into a maudlin state of senti- 
ment for some years. The East End be- 
gan it; a thousand sentimental charities 
have fostered the movement. Now Iam 
a plain man—a City man, Tony, to the tips 
of my toes.” And he stuck out a large 
square-toed foot. ** Half of your precious 
charities—the societies that you and Joan 
Ferriby,and if you will allow me to say so, 
that ass Ferriby, are mixed up in—are not 
fraudulent, but they are pretty near it. 
Some people who have no right to it are 
putting other people’s money into their 
pockets. It is the money of fools—a fool 
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and his money are soon parted, you 
know—but that does not make matters 
any better. The fools do not always part 
with their money for the right reason; 
but that also is of small importance. It 
is not our business if some of them do it 
because they like to their names 
printed under the names of the royal and 
the great—if others do it for the mere 
satisfaction of being life governors of 
this and that institution— if others, again, 
head the county lists because they repre- 
sent a part of that county in Parliament 

if the large majority give of their sur- 
plus to charities because they are dimly 
aware that they are no better than they 
should be, and wish to take shares in a 
concern that will pay a dividend in the 
future. They know that they cannot 
take their money out of this world with 
them, so they think they had better in- 
vest some of it in what they vaguely un- 
derstand to be a great limited company, 
with the Bishops on the board, and—I say 
it with all reverence—the Almighty in 
the chair. I would not say this to the 
first comer, because it would not be well 
received, and it is not fashionable to treat 
charity from a common-sense point of 
view. It is fashionable to send a check 
to this and that charity—feeling that it is 


see 


charity, and therefore will be all right, 
and that the check will be duly placed 
on the credit side of the drawer’s account 
in the heavenly books, however it may 
be foolishly spent or fraudulently appro- 


priated by the payee on earth. Half a 
dozen of the fashionable charities are 
rotten, but we have not had a thorough- 
going swindle up to this time. We have 
been waiting for it—in Lombard Street. 
It is there... .” 

He paused and tapped the printed col- 
umns of the Times with a fat and inexo- 
rable forefinger. He was, it must be re- 
membered, a mere banker—a person in 
the City, where honesty is esteemed above 
the finer qualities of charity and benef- 
icence, where soul and sentiment are so 
little known that he who of his charity 
giveth away another's money is held ac- 
countable for his manner of spending it. 

“Tt is there—and vou have the honor 
of being mixed up in it,”’ said Mr. Wade. 

Yornish took up the paper and looked 
at the printed words with a vague sur- 
prise. 

‘‘There is no knowing, 
banker, ‘‘ how the world 


* went on the 


will take it. 
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It is one of our greatest financial diffieul- 
ties that there is never any knowing how 
the world will take anything. Of course 
we in the City are plain-going men who 
have no handles to our names and 
time for the fashionable fads. We are 
only respectable, and we cannot afford to 
be mixed up in such a scheme as your 
Malgamite business.” Mr. Wade glanced 
at Cornish and paused a moment. He 
was a stolid Englishman, who had re- 
ceived punishment in his time, and could 
hit hard when he deemed that hard hitting 
was merciful. ‘‘It has only been a ques- 
tion of time. The credulity of the public 
is such that sooner or later a bogus charity 
must assuredly have followed in the wake 
of the thousand bogus companies that 
exist to-day. I only wonder that it has 
not come sooner. You and Ferriby and 
of course the women have been swindled, 
my dear Tony—that is the head and the 
tail of it.” 

Cornish laughed gayly. ‘*I dare say 
we have,” he admitted. ‘But I will be 
hanged if I see what it all means, now.” 

“It may mean ruin to those who 
have anything to lose,” explained Mr. 
Wade, calmly. ‘‘The whole thing has 
been cleverly planned—one of the clev- 
erest things of recent years—and the man 
who thought it out had the makings of a 
great financier inhim. What he wanted 
to do was to get the Malgamite industry 
into his own hands. If he had formed a 
company and gone about it in a straight- 
forward manner, the paper-makers of the 
whole world would have risen like one 
man and smashed him. Instead of that 
he moved with the times, and ran the 
thing as a charity—a fashionable amuse- 
ment, in fact. The Malgamite industry 
is neither better nor worse than the other 
dangerous trades, and no man need go 
into it unless he likes. But the man who 
started this thing—whoever he may be 
—supplied that picturesqueness without 
which the public cannot be moved—and 
lo! we have an army of martyrs.” 

Mr. Wade paused and jerked the ash 
from his cigar. He glanced at Cornish. 

‘** No one suspected that there was any- 
thing wrong. It was plausibly put forth, 
and Ferriby . . did his best for it. 
Then the money began to come in, and 
once money begins to come in for a fash- 
ionable charity, the difficulty is to stop it. 
I suppose it is stil] coming in.” 

‘*Yes,” said Cornish. ‘‘It 
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coming in—and nobody is trying to stop 
it.” 

Mr. Wade laughed in his throat, as fat 
men do. 

“And,” he cried, sitting upright and 
banging his heavy fist down on the arm 
of his chair—‘‘and there are millions 
in vour Malgamite works at the Hague— 
millions. If it were only honest, it would 
be the finest monopoly the world has 
ever seen—for two years, but no longer. 
At the end of that period the paper-makers 
will have had time to combine and make 
their own stuff—then they'll smash you. 
But during those two years all the makers 
in the world will have to buy your Mal- 
gamite at the price you choose to put upon 
it. They have their forward contracts 
to fulfil—government contracts, Indian 
contracts, newspaper Thou- 
sands and thousands of tons of paper will 
have to be manufactured at a loss every 
week during the next two years, or they’]] 
have to shut up their mills. Now do you 
see where you are?” 

Yes,” answered 
where I am, now.” 

His face was drawn and his eyes hard, 
And 
that which was written on his face was 
an old story, so old that some may not 
think it worth the telling; for he had 
found out (as all who are fortunate will 
sooner or later discover) that success or 
failure, riches or poverty, greatness or ob- 
security, are but small things in a man’s 
life. Mr. Wade looked at his companion 
with a sort of wonder in his shrewd old 
face. He had seen ruined men_ before 
now—he had seen criminals convicted of 
their wrong-doing—he had seen old and 
young in adversity, and, what is more 
dangerous still, in prosperity—but he had 
never seen a young face grow old in the 
twinkling of an eye. The banker was 
only thinking or this matter as a financial 
crisis, in which his great skill made him 
take a master’s delight. There must in- 
evitably come a great crash, and Mr. 
Wade's interest was aroused. Cornish 
was realizing that the crash would of a 
certainty fall between himself and Dor- 
othy. 

“This thing,” continued the banker, 
judicially, ‘‘ has not evolved itself. It 
is not the result of a singular chain of 
circumstances. It is the deliberate and 
careful work of one man’s brain. This 
sort of speculative gambling comes to us 


contracts. 


Cornish, ‘‘I see 


like those of a man facing ruin. 
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from America. It 
the first Was conceived. 
That is what the paper means when it 
plainly calls it the Malgamite Corner. 
Now, what I want to know is this—who 
has worked this thing?” 

** Perey Roden,” answered Cornish, 
thoughtfully. ‘* It is Roden’s Corner.” 

‘Then Roden’s a clever fellow,” said 
the great financier. ‘‘The sort of man 
who will die a millionaire or a felon— 
there is no medium for that sort. He 
has conducted the thing with consummate 
skill—has not made a mistake yet. For 
I have watched him. He began well, by 
saying just enough and not too much. 
He went abroad, but not too far abroad. 
He avoided a remoteness. 
Then he bode his time with a fine pa- 
tience, and at the right moment converted 
it quietly into a company—with a capital 
subscribed by the charitable—a splendid 
piece of audacity. I saw the announce- 
ment in the newspaper, neatly worded 
and issued at the precise moment when 


was in America that 


cotton corner 


suspicious 


the public interest was beginning to wane, 
and before the thing was forgotten. Peo- 
ple read it, and having found:a new play- 
thing—bicycles, I suppose—did not care 
two pins what became of the Malgamite 
scheme, and yet they were not left in a 
position to be able to say that they had 
never heard that the thing had been turned 
intoa company.” The banker rubbed his 


large soft hands together with a cynical 
appreciation of this misapplied skill which 
so few could recognize at its full value. 


‘** But,” he continued, in his deliberate, 
practical way, as if in the course of his 
experience he had never yet met a diffi- 
culty which could not be overcome, ** it 
is more our concern to think about the 
future. The difficulty you are in would 
be bad enough in itself—it is made a hun- 
dred times worse by the fact that you have 
a man like Roden, with all the trumps in 
his hand, waiting for you to throw the 
first card. Of course I know no details 
yet, but I soon shall. What seems com- 
plicated to you may appear simple enough 
tome. Iam going to stand by you—un- 
derstand that, Tony. Through thick and 
thin. But Iam going to stand behind 
you. I can hit harder from there. And 
this is just one of those affairs with which 
my hame must not be associated. Sofaras 
I can judge at present there seems to be 
only one course open to you, and that is 
to abandon the whole affair as quietly 
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and expeditiously as possible, to drop 
Malgamite and the hope of benefiting 
the Malgamite-workers once and for all.” 

Tony was looking at his watch. It 
was, it appeared, time for him to go, if he 
wanted to catch his train. 

‘**No,” he said, rising. ‘I will be 
damned if I do that.” 

Mr. Wade looked at him curiously, as 
one may look at a sleeper who for no 
apparent reason suddenly wakes and 
stretches himself. 

* Ah!” he said, slowly, and that was 
all. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
UNSOUND. 
“For this is death and the sole death, 
When a man’s loss comes to him from his gain.” 


IF Major White was not a man of quick 
comprehension, he was, at all events, hon 
est in his density. He never said that he 
understood when he did not do so. When 
he received a telegram in barracks at 
Dover to come up to London the next 
day and meet Cornish at his club at one 
o'clock, the Major merely said that he 
was in a state of condemnation, and fix- 
ing his glass very carefully into his more 
surprised eye, studied the thin pink paper 
as if it was aunique and interesting proof 
of the advance of the human race. In 
truth, Major White never sent telegrams, 
and rarely received them. He blew out 
his cheeks and said a second time that he 
was damned. Then he threw the tele- 
gram into a waste-paper basket, which 
was rarely put to so legitimate a use; for 
the Major never wrote letters if he could 
help it, and received so few that they 
hardly kept him supplied in pipe-lights. 

He apparently had no intention of re- 
plying to Cornish’s telegram, arguing 
very philosophically in his mind that he 
would go if he could, and if he could not 
it would not matter very much—a meth- 
od of contemplating life, as a picture with 
a perspective to it, which may be highly 
recommended to fussy people who herald 
their paltry little comings and goings by 
a number of unnecessary communications. 

Without, therefore, attempting a sur- 
mise as to the meaning of this summons, 
White took a morning train to London, 
and solemnly reported himself to the hall 
porter of a club in St. James's Street, as 
the well-dressed throng was leisurely re- 
turning from church. 

“Mr. Cornish told me to come and have 


lunch with him,” he said, in his usual 
bald style, leaving explanations and su- 
perfluous questions to such as had time 
for luxuries of that description. 

He was taken charge of by a button 
boy whose head reached the Major’s low- 
est waistcoat button, was deprived of his 
hat and stick, and practically commanded 
to wash his hands, to all of which he sub 
mitted under stolid and silent protest. 

Then he was led up stairs, refusing ab 
solutely to hurry, although urged most 
strongly thereto by the boy’s example 
and manner of pausing a few steps high- 
er up and looking back. 

* Yes,” said the Major, when he had 
heard Cornish’s story across the table, 
and during the consumption of a perfect- 
ly astonishing luncheon—** yes; half the 
trouble in this world comes from the in- 
capacity of the ordinary human being to 
mind his own business.” He operated 
on a creamy Camembert cheese with 
much thoughtfulness, and then spoke 
again. ‘‘I should like you to tell me,” 
he said, ‘‘ what a couple of idiots like we 
are have todo with these confounded Mal- 
gamiters. We do not know anything 
about industry or workmen—or work, so 
far as that goes —he paused and looked 
severely across the table— ‘especially 
you,” he added. 

Which was strictly true: for Tony 
Cornish was and always had been a 
graceful idler. He was of those unfor- 
tunate men who possess influential rel- 
atives, than which there are few heavier 
handicaps in that game of life where, if 
there be any real scoring to be done, it 
must be compassed off one’s own bat. To 
follow out the same inexpensive simile, 
influential relatives may get a man into a 
erack club, but they cannot elect him to 
the first eleven. So Tony Cornish, who 
had never done anything, but had waited 

vaguely for something to turn up that 
might be worth his while to seize, had no 
answer ready, and only laughed gayly in 
his friend’s face. 

‘The first thing we must do,” he said, 
very wisely leaving the past to take care 
of itself, ** is to get old Ferriby out of it.” 

**’Cos he is a lord?” 

** Partly.” 

***Cos he is an ass!’ suggested White, 
as a plausible alternative. 

‘** Partly—but chiefly because he is not 
the sort of man we want if there is going 
to be a fight.” 
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A momentary light gleamed in the 
Major's bovine eye, but it immediately 
wave place to a placid interest in the Ca- 
membert. 

‘If there is going to be a fight,” he 
said, *‘ I’m on.” 

In which trivial remark the Major ex- 
plained his whole life and mental attitude. 
And if the world only listened, instead 
of thinking what effect it is creating and 
what it is going to say next, it would 
catch men thus giving themselves away 
in their daily talk from morning till 


night. For Major White had always been 
‘on’ when there was fighting. By dint 


of exchanging and volunteering and ask 
ing, and generally bothering people in a 
thick-skinned, dull way, he always man 
aged to get to the front, where his com- 
the handful of modern knights 
errant Who mean to make a career in the 
were 
afraid of him, and laughingly liked him. 
And the barrack-room balladists had dis- 
covered that White rhymes with Fight. 
And lo! another man had made a name 
for himself in a world that is already too 
full of names, so that in the paths of 
Fame the must 
against each other. 

After luncheon, in the smaller smok 
ing-room, where they were alone, Cornish 
explained the situation at greater length 
to Major White, who did not even pretend 
to understand it. 

“All I make of it is that that 
loose-shouldered chap Roden is a scoun- 
drel,” he said, bluntly, from behind a 
“and wants thumping; 
if there’s anything in that line 

‘*No; but you must not tell him so,” 
interrupted Cornish. ‘‘I wish to good- 
ness I could make you understand that 
cunning can only be met by cunning, 
not by thumps—in these degenerate days. 
Old Wade has taken us by the hand, as I 
tell you. They come to town, by-the-way, 
to-morrow, and will be in Eaton Square 
for the rest of the season. He says that 
it is his business to meet the low cunning 
of the small solicitors and the noble army 
of company promoters, and it seems that 
he knows exactly what to do. At any 
rate, it is not expedient to thump Ro- 
den.” 

Major White shrugged his shoulders 
with much silent wisdom. He believed, 
it appeared, in thumps in face of any evi- 
dence in favor of milder methods. 


petitors 


army, and inevitably succeed not 
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‘Tm deuced sorry for that girl,” he 
said. 

Cornish was lighting a 
* What girl?” he asked, quietly. 

** Miss Roden—chap’s sister. She knows 
her brother is a dark but 
wouldn't admit it, not if vou were to kill 
her for it. Women The Major paused 
in his great wisdom and looked at his 
own boots, which, it may be mentioned in 
passing, were just one size larger than the 
bootmakers usually keep in stoek. ** Wo 
men are arum lot.” 


cigarette. 


horse, she 


Which, assuredly, no one is prepared 
to deny. 

Cornish glanced at his companion 
through the cigarette smoke and said no 
thing. 

‘** However,” continued the Major, ** I 
am at your service. Let us have the or- 
ders.” 

** To-morrow,” answered Cornish, ‘is 
Monday, and therefore the Ferribys will 
be at home. You and I are to goto Cam 
bridge Terrace about four o'clock to see 
his lordship. We will seare him out of 
the Malgamite business. 


up 


Then we will go 
matters with Joan 
Wade and Marguerite will drop in about 
half past four. 


stairs and settle 

Joan and Marguerite see 
a good deal of each other, you know. If 
we have any difficulty with my unele, 
Wade will give him the coup de grdce, 
you understand. His word will have 
more weight than ours. We shall then 
settle on a plan of campaigu and clear out 
of my aunt’s drawing-room before the 
crowd comes.” 

**And you will do the talking,” 
lated Major White. 

‘Oh yes, I will do the talking. And 
now I must be off. I have a lot of calls 
to pay, and it is getting late. You will 
find me here to-morrow afternoon at a 
quarter to four.” 

Whereupon Major White took his de 
parture, to appear again the next day in 
good time, placid and debonair 
had appeared in parts of the 
world where things were stirring, when 
called upon. 

They took a hansom, for the afternoon 
was showery, aud drove through tle 
crowded streets. Even Cambridge Ter 
race, usually a quiet thoroughfare, was 
astir with traffic, for it was the height of 
the season and a levee day. As the cab 
round into Cambridge Terrace, 
suddenly pushed stick 


stipu 


as he 
various 


swung 


W hite 
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through the trap-door in the roof of the 
vehicle. 

‘* Ninety-nine,” he shouted to the driv- 
erin his great voice. ‘* Not eighty-nine.” 

Then he threw himself back against 
the dingy blue cushions. 

Cornish turned and looked at him in 
surprise. 

**Gone off your head ?” he inquired. 
‘*Tt is 89—you know that well enough.” 

** Yes,” answered White, ‘* I know that; 
but you could not see the door of 89 as I 
could when we came round the corner. 
Roden and Von Holzen are on the steps, 


coming out.” 
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‘* “NINETY-NINE,’ HE SHOUTED, ‘NOT EIGHTY-NINE.’ 


” 


‘Roden and Von Holzen in England?” 

‘Not only in England,” said White, 
placidly, *“‘but in Cambridge Terrace. 
And”—he paused, seeking a suitable re- 
mark among his small selection of con 
versational remnants—"‘ and the fat is in 
the fire.” 

The cab had now stopped at tle door 
of No. 99. And if Roden or Von Holzen, 
walking leisurely down Cambridge Ter 
race, had turned during the next few mo 


ments, he would have seen a stationary 


hansom-cab with a large round face, 


likea pink harvest-moon, rising cautiously 


over the roof of it, watching them. 
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When the coast was clear, Cornish and 
White walked back to No. 89. Lord Fer- 
riby was at home, and they were ushered 
into his study, an apartment which, like 
many other things appertaining to his 
lordship, was calculated to convey an er- 
roneous impression. There were books 
upon the tables—the lives of great and 
good men. Pamphlets relating to chari- 
table matters, missionary matters, and a 
thousand schemes for the amelioration of 
the human lot, here and hereafter, lay 
about in profusion. This was obviously 
the den of a great philanthropist. 

His lordship presently appeared, carry- 
ing a number of voting papers, which he 
threw carelessly on the table. He was, 
it seemed, a subscriber to many institu- 
tions for the blind, the maimed, and the 
halt. 

‘*Ah!” he said, ‘‘ I generally get through 
my work in the morning, but I find my- 
self behindhand to-day. It is wonderful,” 
he added, directing his conversation and 
his benevolent gaze towards White, ‘* how 
busy an idle man may be.”’ 

‘*M —m — yes!” answered the Major, 
with his stolid stare. 

Cornish broke what threatened to be 
an awkward silence by referring at once 
to the subject in hand. 

‘*It seems,” he began, ‘* that this Mal- 
gamite scheme is not what we took it to 
be.” 

Lord Ferriby looked surprised and 
slightly seandalized. Could it be possi- 
ble for a fashionable charity to be any- 
thing but what it appeared to be? In his 
eyes, wandering from one face to the oth- 
er, there lurked the question as to wheth- 
er they had seen Roden and Von Holzen 
quit his door a minute earlier. But no 
reference was made to those two gentle- 
men, and Lord Ferriby, who, as a chair- 
man of many boards, was a master of the 
art of conciliation and the decent closing 
of both eyes to unsightly facts, received 
Cornish’s suggestion with a polite and 
avuncular pooh-pooh. 

‘We must not,” he said, soothingly, 
“allow our judgment to be hastily 4f- 
fected by the ill-considered statements of 
the—er—newspapers. Such statements, 
my dear Anthony—and you, Major White 
—are, I may tell you, only what we, as 
She pioneers of a great movement, must 
be prepared to expect. I saw the article 
in the Times to which you refer—indeed, 
I read it most carefully, as,in my capacity 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 575.—89 
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of chairman of this—eh—char—that is to 
say, company, I was called upon to do. 
And I formed the opinion that the mind 
of the writer was—eh— warped.” 

Lord Ferriby smiled sadly, and gave a 
final wave of the hand as if to indicate 
that the whole matter lay in a nutshell, 
and that nutshell under his lordship’s 
heel. 

‘** Warped or not,” answered Cornish, 
‘‘the man says that we have formed our- 
selves into a company, which company is 
bound to make huge profits, and those 
profits are naturally assumed to find their 
way into our pockets.” 

‘*My dear Anthony,” replied the chair- 
man, with a laugh which was almost a 
cackle, ‘‘ the laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” 

Which misapplied axiom is likely to 
become the dernier cri of the overpaid 
throughout all the ages. 

‘* Even if we contradict the statement,” 
pursued Cornish, with a sudden coldness 
in his manner, ‘the contradiction will 
probably fail to reach many of the readers 
of this article, and as matters at present 
stand [ do not see that we are in a posi- 
tion to contradict.” 

‘*“My dear Anthony,” answered Lord 
Ferriby, turning over his papers with a 
preoccupied air, as if the question under 
discussion only called for a small share 
of his attention—‘* My dear Anthony, the 
money was subscribed for the ameliora- 
tion of the lot of the Malgamite-workers. 
We have not only ameliorated their lot, 
but we have elevated them morally and 
physically. We have far exceeded our 
promises, and the subscribers, who, after 
all, take a small interest in the matter, 
have every reason to be satisfied that 
their money has been applied to the pur- 
pose for which they intended it. They 
were kind enough to intrust us with the 
financial arrangements. The concern is 
a private one, and it is the business of no 
one—not even of the Times—to inquire 
into the method which we think well to 
adopt for the administration of the Mal- 
gamite Fund. If the subscribers had no 
confidence in us they surely would not 
have given the management unreserved- 
ly into our hands.” 

Lord Ferriby spread out the limbs in 
question with an’easy laugh. Has nota 


greater than any of us said that 4 man ‘ 


‘**may smile, and smile, and be a vil- 
lain’? 
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A silence followed, which was almost, 
but not quite, broken by the Major, who 
took his glass from his eye, examined it 
very carefully, as if wondering how it 
had been made, and replacing it with a 
deep sigh, sat staring at the opposite wall. 

“Then you are not disposed to with- 
draw your name from the concern ?” ask- 
ed Cornish. 

‘*Most certainly not—my dear An 
thony. What have the Malgamiters done 
that I should, so to speak, abandon them 
at the first difficulty which has presented 
itself ?” 

‘*And what about the profits?” inquired 
Cornish, bluntly. 

‘Mr. Roden is our paid secretary. He 
understands the financial situation, which 
is rather a complicated one. We may, I 
think, leave such details to him. And if 
I may suggest it (I may perhaps rightly 
lay claim to a somewhat larger experi- 
ence in charitable finances than either of 
you), I should recommend a strict reti- 
cence on this matter. We are not called 
upon to answer idle questions, I think. 
And if—well—if the laborer is found 
worthy of his hire—buy yourself a new 
hat, my dear Anthony. Buy yourself a 
new hat.” 

Cornish rose and looked at his watch. 

‘*T wonder if Joan will give us a cup 
of tea?” he said. ‘‘We might, at all 
events, go up and try.” 

‘*Certainly—certainly. And I will fol- 
low when I have finished my work. And 
do not give the matter another thought 
—either of you—eh!” 

‘** He's been got at,” said Major White 
to his companion as they walked up 
stairs together, as if Lord Ferriby was a 
jockey or some common person of that 
sort. ‘* He’s been got at.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
PLAIN SPEAKING. 

“Tl est rare que la téte des rois soit faite a la 
mesure de leur couronne.” 

‘*Wuat I want is something to eat,” 
Miss Marguerite Wade confided in an 
undertone to Tony Cornish, a few min- 
uteslater in Lady Ferriby’s drawing-room. 
She said this with a little glance of 
amusement, as Cornish stood before her 
with two plates of biscuits which cer- 
tainly did not promise much sustenance. 

‘*Then,’’ answered Cornish, ‘* you have 
come to the wrong house.” 
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Marguerite kept him waiting while she 
arranged biscuits in her saucer. He set 
the plates aside and returned to her in 
answer to her tacit order, conveyed by 
laying one hand on a vacant chair by 
her side. Marguerite was in the midst 
of that brief period of a woman’s life 
wherein she dares to state quite clearly 
what she wants. 

‘*Why don’t you marry Joan?” she 
asked, eating a biscuit with a fine young 
optimism which almost implied that things 
sometimes taste as nice as they look. 

** Why don’t you marry Major White?” 
retorted Tony, and Marguerite turned 
and looked at him gravely. 

‘*For a man,” she said, ‘‘that wasn’t 
so dusty. So few men have any eyes in 
their head, youknow.” And she thought 
fully finished the biscuits. 

‘*T think I'll go back to the bread-and 
butter,” she said. ‘‘It’s the last time 
Lady Ferriby will ask me to stay to tea 
so I may as well be hanged for 
threepence as three farthings. And | 
think I will be more careful with you in 
future. For a man, you are rath: 
sharp.” 

And she looked at him doubtfully. 

‘*“When you get to my age,” replied 
Tony, * you will have arrived at the con 


clusion that the whole world is sharper 


than one took it to be. It does not do to 
think that the world is blind. It is bet 
ter not to care whether it sees or not.” 

‘*Women cannot afford to do that,” 
returned Marguerite, with the accumu 
lated wisdom of nearly a score of years. 
‘Oh hang!” she added a moment later, 
under her breath, as she perceived Joan 
and Major White coming towards them. 

‘*T have a letter for you,” said Joan, 
‘‘ enclosed in one I received this morning 
from Mrs. Vansittart at the Hague. She 
is not coming to the Haberdashers’ As- 
sistants’ Ball, and this is, I suppose, in 
answer to the card you sent her. She 
explains that she did not know your ad 
dress.” 

And Joan looked at him wiih a queer 
g@ince for a moment. Cornish took the 
letter but did not ask permission to open 
it. He held it in his hand and asked 
Joan a question: 

‘Did you see Saturday’s Times ?” 

‘* Yes, of course I did,” she answered, 
earnestly; ‘‘and of course, if it is true. 
you will all wash your hands of the whole 
affair, I suppose. I was talking to Mr 
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Wade about it. He, however, placed 
both sides of the question before me in 
about ten words, and left me to take my 
choice—which I am incompetent to do.” 

‘*Papa doesn't understand women,’ 
put in Marguerite. 

‘‘Understands money, though,” re- 
torted Major White, looking at her in 
somewhat severe astonishment, as if he 
had been hitherto unaware that she could 
speak. Marguerite took the rebuff with 
demurely closed lips, a probable indica- 
tion that the only retort she could think 
of was hardly fit for enunciation. 

Then Cornish drifted out of the con- 
versation, and presently moved away to 
the window, where he took the opportu- 
nity of opening Mrs. Vansittart’s letter. 
Mr. Wade, near at hand, was explaining 
good-naturedly to Lady Ferriby that with 
the best will in the world, five per cent. 
and perfect safety are not to be obtained 
nowadays. 

‘*Mon Ami,” wrote Mrs. Vansittart in 
French, ‘‘I take a daily promenade after 
coffee in the Oude Weg. I sit on the 
bench where you sat, and more often than 
not I see the sight that you saw. Iam 
not a sentimental woman, but, after all, 
one hasa heart, and this is a pitifu,affair. 
Also, I have obtained from a reliable 


’ 


source the information that the new sys- 
tem of manufacture is more deadly than 
the old, which I have long suspected, and 
which I believe has passed through your 


mind as well. You and I went into this 
thing without le bon motif—but Provi- 
dence is dealing out fresh hands, and you, 
at all events, hold cards that call for care- 
ful and bold playing. My friend, throw 
your Haberdashers over the wall, and act 
without delay. E. V.” 

She enclosed a formal refusal of the 
invitation to the Haberdashers’ Assist- 
ants’ Ball. 

Major White was not a talkative man, 
and towards Joan in particular his 
attitude was one of silent wonder. In- 
stead of talking to her he preferred to 
stand a little way off and look at her. 
And if, at these moments, the keen ob- 
server could detect any glimmer of ex- 
pression on his face, that glimmer seemed 
to express abject abasement before a crea- 
tion that could produce anything so puz- 
zling, so interesting, so absolutely beau- 
tiful—as Joan. Cornish, seeing White 
engaged in his favorite pastime, took him 
by the arm and led him to the window. 
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** Read that,” he said, ‘‘and then burn 
it.” 

‘* Of course,” Joan was saying to Mar- 
guerite, as he joined them, ‘ there are, as 
your father says, two sides to the ques 
tion. If papa and Tony and Major 
White withdraw their names and aban 
don the poor Malgamiters now, there wil] 
be no help for the miserable wretches. 
They will all drift back to the cheaper and 
more poisonous way of making Malga- 
mite. And such a thing would be a blot 
upon our civilization—wouldn’t it, Tony?” 

Marguerite nodded an airy acquies 
cence. She was watching Major White 
—that great strategist —tear up Mrs 
Vansittart’s letter and throw it into the 
fire, with a deliberate non-concealment, 
which was perhaps superior to any sub 
terfuge. The Major joined the group. 

‘*That is the view that I take of it,” 
answered Tony. 

‘*And what do you say?” asked Joan, 
turning upon the Major. 

‘*I—? Oh, nothing!” replied that sol- 
dier, with perfect truthfulness. 

“Then what are you going to do?” 
asked Joan, who was practical, and, like 
many practical people, rather given to 
hasty action. 

‘“We are going to stick to the Malga- 
miters,” replied Tony, quietly. 

“Through thick and thin?” 
Marguerite, buttoning her glove. 

‘* Yes—through thick and thin.” 

Both girls looked at Major White, who 
stolidly returned their gaze, and appeared, 
as usual, to have no remark to offer. He 
was saved, indeed, from all effort in that 
direction by the advent of Lord Ferriby, 
who entered the room with more than 
his usual importance. He carried an 
open letter in his hand, and seemed by 
his manner to demand the instant atten- 
tion of the whole party. There are some 
men and a few women who live for the 
multitude, and are not content with the at- 
tention of one or two persons only. And 
surely these have their reward, for the at- 
tention of the multitude, however plea- 
sant it may be while it lasts, is singularly 
short-lived, and there is nothing more 
pitiful to watch than the effort to catcli 
it when it has wandered. 

‘‘“Eh—er,” began his lordship, and 
everybody paused to listen. ‘‘I have 
here a letter from our clerk at the Mal- 
gamite office in Great George Street. It 
appears that there are a number of per- 
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sons there—paper-makers, | understand 
—who insist upon seeing us, and refuse 
to leave the premises until they have done 
so.” 

Lord Ferriby’s manner indicated quite 
clearly his pity for these persons who 
had proved themselves capable of such 
a shocking breach of good manners. 

‘“One hardly knows what to do,” he 
said, not meaning, of course, that his 
words should be taken au pied de la 
lettre. His hearers, he obviously felt, 
assuredly knew him better than to ima- 
gine that he was really ata loss. ‘‘It is 
difficult to deal with—er—persons of this 
description. What do you propose that 
we should do?” he inquired, turning, as 
if by instinet, to Cornish. 

‘*Go and see them,” was the reply. 

‘* But, my dear Anthony, such a crisis 
should be dealt with by Mr. Roden, whom 
one may regard as our— er — financial 
adviser.” 

‘*But as Roden is not here, we must do 
without his assistance. Perhaps Mr. Wade 
would consent to act as our financial 
adviser on this occasion,” suggested Cor- 
nish. 

‘*Tll go with you,” replied the banker, 
‘*and hear what they have to say, if you 
like. But of course I can take no part 
in anything in the nature of a contro- 
versy, and of course my name must not 
be mentioned.” 

‘* Incognito,” suggested Lord Ferriby, 
with a forced laugh. 

‘* Yes—incognito,” returned the bank- 
er, gravely. 

The Major attracted general attention 
to himself by muttering something in- 
audible, which he was urged to repeat. 

‘* Doocid decent of Mr. Wade,” he said, 
a second time. And that seemed to settle 
the matter, for they all moved towards 
the door. 

‘*Leave the carriage for me,” cried 
Marguerite over the banisters as her fa- 
ther descended the stairs. ‘‘Seems to 
me,” she added to Joan in an undertone, 
‘*that the Malgamite scheme is up a 
gum-tree.”’ 

At the little office of the Malgamite 
Fund the directors of that fashionable 
charity found four gentlemen seated upon 
the chairs usually grouped round the 
table where the ball committee or the 
bazar subcommittees held their sittings. 
One who appeared to be what Lord Fer- 
riby afterwards described, more in sor- 


row than in anger, as the ringleader, was 
a red-haired, brown-bearded Scotchman. 
with square shoulders and his head set 
thereon in a manner indicative of ad 
vanced radical opinions. The second in 
authority was a mild-mannered man with 
a pale face and a drooping, sparse mus 
tache. He had a gentle eye, and lips 
forever parting in a mildly argument- 
ative manner. The other two _paper- 
makers appeared to be foreigners. 

‘**A’hm thenking—” began the mild 
man in a long drawl, but he was prompt- 
ly overpowered by his fellow-country 
man, who nodded curtly to Mr. Wade, 
and said, 

‘** Lord Ferriby ?” 

‘** No,” answered the banker, calmly. 

‘That is my name,” said the chair 
man of the Malgamite Fund, with his 
finger in his watch-chain. 

The russet gentleman looked at him 
with a fierce blue eye. 

‘* Then, sir,” he said, ‘* we'll come to 
business. For it’s on business that we've 
come. My friend, Mr. MacHewlett, is, 
like myself, in charge of one of the big 
gest mills in the country; here’s Mossier 
Delmont, of the great mill at Clermont 
Ferragd, and Mr. Meyer, from Germany. 
My own name’s a plain one—like myself 
—but an honest one; —it’s John Thomp 
son.” 

Lord Ferriby bowed, and Major White 
looked at John Thompson with a placid 
interest, as if he felt glad of this oppor 
tunity of meeting one of the Thompson 
family. 

‘* And we've come to ask you to be so 
good as to explain your position as re 
gards Malgamite. Whatare ye, anyway?” 

‘“My dear sir,” began Lord Ferriby, 
with one hand upraised in mild expostu- 
lation, ‘‘let us be a little more concilia- 
tory in our manner. We are, I am sure 
(I speak for myself and my fellow- di- 
rectors, whom you see before you), most 
desirous of avoiding any unpleasantness, 
and we are ready to give you all the 
information in our power, when ”—he 
paused, and waved a graceful hand— 
‘when you have proved your right to 
demand such information.” 

‘Our right is that of representatives 
of a great trade. We four men that have 
been deputed to see you on the matter 
have at our backs no less than eight thou- 
sand employés—honest, hard-workin’ men, 
whose bread you are taking out of their 
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mouths. We are not afraid of the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of commerce. If ye 
had quietly worked this monopoly in fair 
competition, we should have known how 
to meet ye. But ye come before the 
world as philanthropists, and ye work a 
great monopoly under the guise of doin’ 
a good work. It was a dirty thing to 
do.” 

Lord Ferriby shrugged his shoulders. 
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3 grasp the situation. We have given our 
¢ time and attention to the grievances of 
7 these poor men, whose lot it has been our 
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speaking, my dear sir, to men who repre- 
sent, not eight thousand employés, but : 
who represent something greater than ; i 
they, namely, charity.” ‘ 
“A’hm thenking—” began Mr. Mac- 
Hewlett, plaintively, and the very rich- 
ness of his accents secured a 
attention. ‘‘Damn _ charity!” he con- 
cluded, abruptly. And Major White 
looked upon him in solid approval, as 
upon a plain-spoken man after his own 
heart. 
‘*‘And we,” said Mr. Thompson, “ rep- 
resent commerce, which was in the world 
before charity, and will be there after it, 
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if charity is going to be handled by such 
as you.” 

There was, it appeared, no possibility of 
pacifying these irate paper-makers, whose 
plainness of speech was positively painful 
to ears so polite as those of Lord Ferriby. 
A Seotehman, hard hit in his tenderest 
spot, namely, the pocket, is not a person 
to mince words, and Lord Ferriby was 
for the moment silenced by the stormy 
attack of Mr. Thompson, and the sly, 
plaintive hits of his companion. But 
the chairman of the Malgamite Fund 
would not give way, and only repeated 
his assurances of a desire to conciliate, 
which desire took the form only of words, 
and must, therefore, have been doubly 
annoying to angry men. To him who 
wants war there is nothing more insult 
ing than feeble offers of peace. Major 
White expressed his readiness to fight 
Messrs. Thompson and MacHewlett at one 
and the same time on the landing, but 
this suggestion was not well received. 

Upon two of the listeners no word was 
lost, and Mr. Wade and Cornish knew 
that the paper-makers had right upon 
their side. 

Quite suddenly Mr. Thompson’s man 
ner changed, and he glanced towards the 
door to see that it was closed. 

‘*Then it’s a matter of paying,” he said 
to his companions. Turning towards 
Lord Ferriby, he spoke in a voice that 
sounded more contemptuous than angry. 

‘We're plain business men,” he said. 
‘What's your price~you and these other 
gentlemen?” 

‘*T have no price.” answered Cornish, 
meeting the angry blue eyes and speak- 
ing for the first time. 

‘* And mine is too high—for plain busi- 
ness men,” added Major White, with a 
slow smile. 

‘Seeing that you're a lord,” said 
Thompson,addressing the chairman again, 
‘‘T suppose it’s a matter of thousands. 
Name your figure and be done with it.” 

Lord Ferriby took the insult in quite a 
different spirit from that displayed by his 
two co-directors. He was pale with an- 
ger, and spluttered rather incoherently. 
Then he took up his hat and stick and 
walked with much dignity to the door, 

He was followed down the stairs by 
the paper-makers, Mr. Thompson making 
use of language that was decidedly be- 
spattered with ‘‘ wingéd words,” while 
Mr. MacHewlett detailed his own thoughts 


in a plaintive monotone. Lord Ferriby 
got rather hastily into a hansom and 
drove away. 

“There is nothing for it,” said Mr. 
Wade to Cornish, in the gay little office 
above the Ladies’ Tea Association—‘*‘ there 
is nothing for it but to run Roden’s Cor 
ner yourself.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
DANGER. 

‘*The first and worst of all frauds is to cheat 
one’s self.” 

PERCY RODEN was possessed of that love 
of horses which, like sentiment, crops up 
in strange places. He had never been able 
to indulge this taste beyond the doubtful 
capacities of the livery-stable. He found, 
however, that at the Hague he could hire 
a good saddle-horse, which discovery was 
made with suspicious haste after learning 
the fact that Mrs. Vansittart occasionally 
indulged in the exercise that his soul 
loved. 

Mrs. Vansittart said that she rode be- 
cause one has to take exercise, and riding 
is the laziest method of fulfilling one’s ob 
ligations in this respect. 

‘I don’t like horsy women,” she said; 
‘and I cannot understand how my sex 
has been foolish enough to believe that 
any woman looks her best, or, indeed, 
looks anything but her worst, in the sad 
dle.” 

There is a period in the lives of most 
men when they are desirous of extending 
their knowledge of the surrounding coun- 
try on horseback, on a bicycle, on foot, or 
even on their hands and knees, if such 
journeys may be accomplished in the com- 
pany of a certain person. Perey Roden 
was at this period, and he soon discovered 
that there are tulip-farms in the neighbor- 
hood of the Hague. A tulip-farm may 
serve its purpose as well as ever did a 
ruin or a waterfall in more picturesque 
countries than Holland; for, indeed, dur- 
ing the last weeks in April and the early 
half of May these fields of waving yel- 
low, pink, and red are worth travelling 
many miles to see. As for Mrs. Vansit 
tart, it may be said of her as of the rest 
of her sex under similar circumstances, 
that it suited her purpose to say that she 
would like nothing better than to visit the 
tulip-farms. 

Roden’s suggestion included breakfast 
at the Villades Dunes, whither Mrs. Van- 
sittart, drove in her habit, while her sad- 
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dle-horse was to follow later. Dorothy 
welcomed her readily enough, with, how- 
ever, a queer reserve at the back of her 
gray eyes. A woman is, it appears, ready 
to forgive much if love may be held out 
asan excuse; but Dorothy did not believe 
that Mrs. Vansittart had any love for 
Perey; indeed, she shrewdly suspected 
that all that part of this woman’s life be- 
longed to the past, and would remain 
there until the end of herexistence. There 
are few things more astonishing to the 
close observer of human nature than the 
accuracy and rapidity with which one 
woman will sum up another. 

‘* You are not in your habit,” said Mrs. 
Vansittart, seating herself at the break- 
fast table. ‘* You are not to be of the 
party?” 

‘**No,” answered Dorothy. ‘‘I have 
never had the opportunity or the ineli- 
nation to ride.” 

* Ah, I know,” laughed the elder wo- 


man. ‘* Horses are old-fashioned, and 
only dowagers drive in a barouche to- 
day. I suppose you ride a bicycle, or 


would do so in any country but Holland, 
where the roads make that craze a mad- 
ness. I must be content with my old- 
fashioned horse. If, in moving with the 
times,one’s movements are apt to be awk- 
ward, it is better to be left behind—is it 
not, Mr. Roden?” 

Roden’s glance expressed what he did 
not care to say in the presence of a third 
person. When a woman wiiose every 
movement is graceful speaks of awkward- 
ness, she assuredly knows her ground. 

Mrs. Vansittart,moreover,showed clear- 
ly enough that she was on the safe side 
of forty by quite a number of years when 
it came to settling herself in the saddle 
and sitting her fresh young horse. 

*“Which way?” she inquired, when 
they reached the canal. 

‘*Not that way, at all events,” an- 
swered Roden, for his companion had 
turned her horse’s head toward the Mal- 
gamite works. He spoke with a laugh 
that was not pleasant to the ears, and a 
queer look passed through Mrs. Vansit- 
tart’s dark eyes. She glanced across the 
yellow sand hills, where the works were 
effectually concealed by the rise and fall 
of the wind-swept land, from whence 
came no sign of human life, and only at 
times, when the north wind blew, a faint 
and not unpleasant odor, like the smell 
of sealing-wax. For all that the world 
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knew of the Malgamite- workers, they 
might have been a colony of lepers. 

‘You speak,” said Mrs. Vansittart, ‘‘ as 
if you were a failure, instead of a brill- 
iant success. I think’—she paused for 
a moment, as if the thought was a real 
one and not a mere conversational con- 
venience, as are the thoughts of most peo- 
ple—"* that the cream of social life con- 
sists of the cheery failures.” 

‘*T have no faith in my own luck,” 
answered Perey Roden, gloomily, whose 
world was a narrow one, consisting as it 
did of himself and his bank-book. More 
over, most men draw aside readily enough 
the curtain that should hide the world in 
which they live, whereas women take 
their stand before their curtain and talk, 
and talk—of other things. Mrs. Vansit- 
tart had never for a moment been mis- 
taken in her estimate of her companion, 
of—as he considered lhimself—her lover. 
She had absolutely nothing in common 
with him. She was a physically lazy, 
but a mentally active woman, whose 
thoughts ran to abstract matters so per- 
sistently that they brought her to tle 
verge of abstraction itself. Perey Roden, 
on the other hand, would, with better 
health, have been an athlete. In_ his 
youth he had overtaxed his strength on 
the football-field. When he took up a 
newspaper now he read the money col- 
umn first and the sporting items next. 
Mrs. Vansittart glanced at neither of these, 
and as often as not contented herself with 
the advertisements of new books, passing 
idly over the news of the world with a 
heedless eye. She, at all events, avoided 
the mistake common to men and women 
of a journalistic generation, of allowing 
themselves to be vastly perturbed over 
events in far countries, which can in no 
way affect their lives, 

Roden, on the other hand, took a cer- 
tain broad interest in the progress of the 
world, but only watched the daily pro- 
cession of events with the discriminating 
eve of a business man. He kept his eye, 
in a word, on the main chance, as on a 
small golden thread woven in the gray 
tissue of the world’s history. 

It was easy enough to make him talk of 
himself and of the Malgamite scheme. 

‘*And you must admit that you are a 
success, you know,” said Mrs. Vansittart. 
‘*T see your quiet gray carts, full of little 
square boxes, passing up Park Straat to the 
railway station in a procession every day.” 
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‘* Yes,” admitted Roden. ‘‘We 
doing a large business.” 

He was willing to allow Mrs. Vansittart 
to suppose that he was a rich man, for he 
was shrewd enough to know that the af- 
fections, like all else in this world, are 


are 


purchasable. 
‘*“And there is no reason,” suggested 
Mrs. Vansittart, ‘‘ why you should not go 


on doing a large business, as you say 
your method of producing Malgamite is 


an absolute secret.” 

** Absolute.” 

‘*And the process is preserved in your 
memory only?” asked the lady, with a lit- 
tle glance towards him which would have 
awakened the vanity of wiser men than 
Percy Roden 

‘*Not in my memory,” he answered. 
‘Tt is very long and technical, and I have 
other things to think of. It is in Von 
Holzen’s head, which is a better one than 
mine.” 

‘** And suppose Herr von Holzen should 
fall down and murdered, or 
something dramatic of that sort what 
would happen?” 

‘* Ah,” answered Roden, ‘*we have a 
written copy of it, written in Hebrew, in 
our small safe at the works, and only Von 
Holzen and I have the keys of the safe.” 

Mrs. Vansittart laughed. ‘‘ It sounds 
like a romance,” she said. She pulled up 
and sat motionless in the saddle for a few 


die, or be 


moments. 

‘* Look at that line of sea,” she said, ‘* on 
the horizon. What a wonderful blue!” 

“It is always dark like that with an 
east wind,” replied Roden, practically. 
‘* We like to see it dark.” 

Mrs. Vansittart turned and looked at 
him interrogatively, her mind only half 
weaned from the thoughts which he never 
understood. 

‘* Because we know that the smell of 
Malgamite will be blown out to sea,” he 
explained, and she gave a little nod of 
comprehension 

“You think of everything, 
without enthusiasm, 

‘* No—I only think of you,” he answer- 
ed, with a little laugh, which, indeed, was 
his method of making love. 

For fear of Mrs. Vansittart laughing 
at him, he laughed at love—a very 
common form of cowardice. She 
smiled and said nothing, thus tacitly al- 
lowing him, as she had allowed him 
before, to assume that she was not dis- 
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pleased. She knew that in love he was 
the incarnation of caution, and would 
only venture so far as she encouraged 
him to come. She had him, in a word. 
thoroughly in hand. They rode on, talk 
ing of other things, and Roden, having 
sped his shaft, seemed relieved in mind, 
and had plenty to say—about himself, A 
man’s interests are himself, and Malga 
mite naturally formed a large part of Ro- 
den’s conversation. Mrs. Vansittart en- 
couraged him with a singular persistency 
to talk of this interesting product. 

“It is wonderful,” she 
wonderful.” 

‘* Well —hardly that,” he answered, 
slowly, as if there was something more 
to be said, which he did not say. 

‘** And I do not give so much credit to 
Herr von Holzen as you suppose,” added 
Mrs. Vansittart, carelessly. ‘‘Some day 
you will have to fulfil your promise of 
taking me over the works.” 

Roden did not answer. He was per- 
haps wondering when he had made the 
promise to which his companion re- 
ferred. 

‘*Shall we go home that way ?” asked 
Mrs. Vansittart, whose experience of the 
world had taught her that deliberate and 
steady daring in social matters usually 
succeeds. ‘‘ We might have a splendid 
gallop along the sands at low tide, and 
then ride up quietly through tle dunes. 
I take a certain interest in — well —in 
your affairs,and you have never even 
allowed me to look at the outside of the 
Malgamite works.” 

**Should like to know the extent of 
your interest,” muttered Roden, with his 
awkward laugh. 

‘I dare say you would,” replied Mrs. 
Vansittart, coolly. ‘* But that is not the 
question. Here we are at the 
roads. Shall we go home by the sands 
and the dunes?” 

“If you like,” 
too graciously. 

According to his lights he was honestly 
in love with Mrs. Vansittart, but Perey 
Roden’s lights were not brilliant, and his 
love was not a very high form of that 
little-known ‘passion. It lacked, for in- 
stance, unselfishness, and love that lacks 
unselfishness is, at its best, a sorry busi- 
ness. He was afraid of ridicule. His 
vanity would not allow him to risk a 
rebuff. His was that faintness of heart 
which is all too common, and owes its 
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ignoble existence to a sullen vanity. He 
wanted to be sure that Mrs. Vansittart 
loved him before he betrayed more than 
a half-contemptuous admiration for her. 
Who knows that he was not dimly aware 
of his own inferiority, and thus feared to 
venture? 

The tide was low, as Mrs. Vansittart 
had foreseen, and they galloped along the 
hard, flat sands towards Scheveningen, 
where a few clumsy fishing- boats lay 
stranded. Far out at sea others plied 
their trade, tacking to and fro over the 
banks where the fish congregate. The 
sky was clear, and the deep-colored sea 
flashed here and there beneath the sun. 
Objects near and far stood out in the 
clear air with a startling distinctness. It 
was a fresh May morning, when it is good 
to be alive, and better to be young. 

Mrs. Vansittart rode a few yards ahead 
of her companion, with a set face and 
deep calculating eyes. When they came 
within sight of the tall chimney of the 
pumping-station, it was she who led the 
way across the dunes. 

‘* Now,” she suddenly inquired, pull- 
ing up and turning in her saddle, 
‘where are your works? It seems that 
one can never discover them.” 

Roden passed her and took the lead. 
‘*]T will take you there, since you are so 
anxious to go—if you will tell me why 
you wish to see the works,” he said. 

**T should like to know,” she answered, 
with averted eyes and a set deliberation, 
‘where and how you spend so much of 
your time.” 

‘*T believe you are jealous of the Mal- 
gamite works,” he said, with his curt 
laugh. 

‘**Perhaps I am,” she admitted, with- 
out meeting his glance, and Roden rode 
ahead, with a gleam of satisfaction in his 
heavy eyes. 

So Mrs. Vansittart found herself with- 
in the gates of the Malgamite works, 
riding quietly on the silent sand, at the 
heels of Roden’s horse. 

The workmen’s dinner-bell had rung 
as they approached, and now the factories 
were deserted, while within the cottages 
the mid-day meal occupied the full atten- 
tion of the voluntary exiles. For the 
directors had found it necessary, in the 
interests of all concerned, to bind the 
workers by a solemn contract never to 
leave the precincts of the works without 
permission. 


Roden did not speak, but led the way 
across an open space, now filled with 
carts, which were to be loaded during the 
day in readiness for an early despatch on 
the following morning. Mrs. Vansittart 
followed without asking questions. She 
was prepared to content herself with a 
very cursory visit. 

They had not progressed thirty yards 
from the entrance-gate, which Roden had 
opened with a key attached to his watch- 
chain, when the door of one of the cot 
tages moved, and Von Holzen appeared. 
He was hatless, and came out into the 
sunshine rather hurriedly. 

‘*Ah, madame,” he said. ‘* You honor 
us beyond our merits.” 

And he stood, smiling gravely, in front 
of Mrs. Vansittart’s horse. She surrepti 
tiously touched the animal with her heel, 
but Von Holzen checked its movement 
by laying his hand on the bridle. 

‘* Alas!” he said. ‘‘It happens to be 
our mixing day, and tlie factories are 
hermetically closed while the process 
goes forward. Any other day, madame, 
that your faney brings you over the 
dunes, I should be delighted — but not 
to-day. I tell you frankly there is dan 
ger. You surely would not run into it.” 
He looked up at her with his searching 
gaze. 

“Ah! You think it easy to frighten 
me, Herr von Holzen,” she cried, with a 
little laugh. 

‘** No, but I would not for the world that 
you should unwittingly run any risks in 
this dull place.” 

As he spoke he led the horse quietly to 
the gate, and Mrs. Vansittart, seeing her 
helplessness, submitted with a good grace. 
Roden made no comment and followed, 
not ill pleased, perhaps, at this simple 
solution of his difficulty. 

Von Holzen did not refer to the inci- 
dent until late in the evening, when Ro- 
den was leaving the works. 

‘*This is too serious a time,” he said, 
‘*to let women, or vanity, interfere in 
our plans. You know that the deaths 
are on the increase. Anything in the 
nature of an inquiry at this time would 
mean ruin and—perhaps worse. Be care- 
ful of that woman. I sometimes think 
that she is fooling you.” ‘* But I think,” 
he added to himself when the gate was 
closed behind Roden, ‘*that I can fool 
her.” 
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WILL? 


BY WILLIAM REED HUNTINGTON 


ASTWARD the vessel plunged; her high-flung spray 
4 A trysting-place for rainbows; every thrill 


And throb of the huge monster winning still 


For the tossed cloud some 


newly broken ray 


From the cold sunshine of that Autumn day: 
Type, thought I, of the phantasies whieh fill 
These hearts of ours, persuading that ‘*I will” 


Is somewhat other than plain 


7 I obey.” 


Then, ere the prow had sealed another ridge, 
Murmuring, ** At least this deck’s length must be free,” 
And thinking to pique Fate by counter-choice, 
Westward I walked, but Fate still conquered me; 
‘Due East!” the captain thundered from the bridge. 
‘*“Due East it is, sir,” came the steersman's voice. 


THE CURSED PATOIS. 


BY MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD 


S his boat shot to the camp dock of 
A beach stones, the camper thought he 
heard a child’s voice behind the screen 
of brush. He leaped out and drew the 
boat to its landing upon a cross- piece 
held by two uprights in the water, and 
ascended the steep path worn in leaf 
mould, 

There was not only a child, there was 
a woman alsoin the camp. And Frank 
Puttany, his German feet planted out- 
ward in a line, his smiling dark face une- 
tuous with hospitality towards creatures 
whom he had evidently introduced, in 
foolish helplessness gave his partner the 
usual greeting: 

** Vell, Prowny.” 

‘Hello, Puttany. Visitors?” 

Brown pulled off lis cap to the woman. 
She was pretty, with eyes like a deer’s, 
with white teeth showing between ler 
parted searlet lips, and much curling hair 
pinned up and blowing over her ears. 
She had the rich tint of a quarter-breed, 
lightened in her case by a constant suffu- 
sion which gave her the steady color of a 
wild rose. She was dressed in a mixture 
of patches, but all were fitted to her per- 
fect shape with a Parisian elegance sensed 
even by backwoodsmen. Pressed against 
her knee stood the dirtiest and cliubbiest 
four-year-old child on the borders of Bre- 
voort Lake—perhaps the dirtiest on the 


north shore of Michigan. The Indian 
mixed with his French had been improved 
on by the sun until he was of a brick red- 
ness and hardness of flesh; a rosy-meated 
thing, like a good muskalonge. Brown 
suddenly remembered the pair. They 
were Joe La France's wife and child. Joe 
La France was dead. Puttany had re- 
cently told him that Joe La France left 
a widow and a baby without shelter, and 
without relations nearer than Canada. 

After greeting Brown the guest re- 
sumed her seat on one of the camp-chairs, 
a box worn smooth by much use, having 
a slit cut in the top through which the 
hand could be thrust to lift it. 

The camp, ina small clearing, consisted 
of two tents, both of the wedge-shaped 
kind, The sleeping-tent was nearly filled 
by the bed it contained; and this, lifted a 
few inches above the ground on pole sup- 
ports, was of browse or brush and straw, 
covered with blankets. A square canopy 
of mosquito-netting protected it. The 
cooking-tent had a foundation of logs 
and acanvas top. The floor was of pure 
white sand. soxes like lockers were 
stored under the eaves to hold food, and 
in one corner a cylindrical camp-stove 
with an oven thrust its pipe’ through a 
tinned hole in the roof. Plenty of iron 
skillets, kettles, and pans hung above the 
lockers on pegs in the logs; and the camp 
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dinner service of white ware, black-han- 
died knives and forks, and metal spoons, 
neatly washed, stood on a table. Jess, 
the Scotch collie, who was always left to 
guard the tents in their owners’ absence, 
sat at her usual post within the door; 
and she and Brown exchanged repressed 
growls at the strangers. Jess, being freed 
from her chain, trotted at his heels when 
he went back to the beach to clean fish 
for supper. She sat and watched his deft 
and work-hardened hands as he dipped 
and washed and drew and scaled his 
spoil. He was a clean-skinned, blue-eyed 
Canadian Irishman, well made and sin- 
ewy, bright and open of countenance, 
His blond hair clung in almost flaxen 
tendrils to his warm forehead. No ill- 
nature was visible about him, yet he 
turned like a man in fierce self-defence 
on his partner, who followed Jess and 
stood also watching him. 

‘*Puttany, you fool! what have you 
brought these cursed patois into camp 
for?” 

‘* Joe La France vas my old pardner, 
softly pleaded the German. 

‘‘Damn you, man, we can’t start an 
orphan-asylum and widows’ home! We'll 
get a bad name at the hotels. The real 
good people won't have us for guides.” 

‘*She told me in Allanville she had no 
place to stay. She did not know what to 
do. At the old voman’s, where Joe put 
her, they have need of her bed. The old 
voman is too poor to keep her any more.” 

‘‘T'd have done just what you did; 
that’s what makes me so mad. How 
long is she going to stay?” 

‘*T don’t know,” sheepishly responded 
his partner. 

‘A Dutchman ought to have more 
sense than to load up with a lot of cursed 
patois. Nothing but French and Indian! 
We'll have to put the precious dears in 
the sleeping-tent, and bunk down our- 
selves with blankets in the other. Did 
you air the blankets good this morning, 
Frank?” 

‘They vos vell aired.” 

‘You're a soft mark, Frank! One of 
us will have to marry Joe La France's 
widow —that’s what it will come to!” 
Brown slapped the water in violent dis- 
gust, but Puttany blushed a dark and 
modest red. 

Men of their class rarely have vision 
or any kind of foresight. They live in 
the present and plan no farther than 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 575.—91 ° 
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their horizon, being, like children, over- 
powered by visible things. But the Irish 
Canadian had lived many lives as lake 
sailor and lumberman, and he had a 
shrewd eye and quick humor. It was he 
who had devised the conveniences of the 
camp, and who delicately and skilfully 
prepared the meals so that the two fared 
like epicures; while Puttany did the seul- 
lery-work, and was superior only at deer- 
stalking. 

The perfume of coffee presently sifted 
abroad, and the table was brought out 
and set under the evening sky. Lockers 
gave up their store of bread and pastry 
made by the capable hands of the camp 
housekeeper. The woman, their guest, sat 
watching him move from cook-tent to 
table, and Puttany lounged on the dog- 
kennel, whittling a stick. 

‘* Frank,” said his partner, with sudden 
authority, ‘‘ you take the kid down to the 
water and scrub him.” 

‘** All over?” whispered Puttany, in con- 
fusion. 

‘** No—just his hands and top. Supper 
is ready to put on.” 

The docile mother heard her child 
yelling and blubbering under generous 
douches while nurse’s duty was per- 
formed by one of her entertainers, and 
she smiled in proof that her faith was 
grounded on their righteousness. She 
was indeed a mere girl. Her short scar- 
let upper lip showed her teeth with pi- 
quant innocence. As much a creature of 
the woods as a doe, her lot had been that 
primitive struggle which knows nothing 
about the amenities and proprieties of 
civilization. This Brown could clearly 
see, and he addressed her with the same 
protecting patronage he would have used 
with the child. 

‘* What's your kid's name?” 

‘Gregoire, but he call himself Gou- 
gou. Me, Iam Francoise La France.” 

‘* Yes, 1 know that. You have had a 
hard time since Joe died.” 

‘‘T been anxion’’— she clasped her 
hands and looked pleadingly at him—** I 
been very anxion!” 

‘** Well, you're all right now.” 

‘*You let me do de mend’? I can sew. 
I use’ learn to sew when I have t’ing to 
sew on.” : 

** Jerusalem! look at them shirts on 
the line! We have more clothes to sew 
on than any dude at the hotels. And if 
that isn’t enough, I'll make Puttany strip 
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and stay in the brush while you do his 
clothes.” 

Francoise widened her smile. 

‘* lve been thinking we'll have to build 
Her en- 
tertainer indicated the shore behind her. 


you a house right over there.” 


‘Oppos’?” exclaimed Francoise, turn 
ing with pleased interest. Even in her 
husband's lifetime little thought had ever 
been taken for her. 

‘* Yes, directly opposite. We can fix 
it up snug like our winter camp at the 
other end of the lake.” 

‘* Have you two camp?” 

‘*Yes—a winter camp and a summer 
But we have staid comfortably 
here in the cook-tent until the thermom- 


camp. 


eter went fourteen degrees below zero. 
We'll sleep in it till we get your house 
done, and you can take the tent. If 
there are no parties wanting guides, we 
might as well begin it in the morning.” 

‘* But,” faltered Francoise, ‘‘ afterw’iles 
when de ice is t‘ick, and you go to de 
hudder camp—” 

‘* Oh, we'll take care of you,” he prom 
ised. ‘‘ You and Gougou will go with 
us. We couldn't leave you on this side.” 

‘Tn de dark nights,” shuddered Fran- 
coise 

‘“You needn't be afraid, any time. 
When we are off during the day we al- 
ways leave Jess and Jim to guard the 
camp. Jess is a Scotch collie and Jim is 
a blood-hound. He’s there in the kennel. 
Neither man nor varmint would have any 
chance with them.” 

[I been use’ to live alone when my 
husban’ is away, M’sieu’ Brownee. I not 
‘fraid like you tink. . But if Gougou be 
cold and hongry he 

‘* Now that’s enough,” said Brown, with 
gentle severity. ‘‘Gougou will never be 
cold and hungry again while there’s a 
stick of wood to be eut on the shores of 
this lake, or any game to bag, or a ‘lunge 
We get about 
two days’ lumbering a week down by St. 


to spear through the ice. 


No use to work more than two 
days a week,” he explained, jocosely. 


Ienace. 


That gives us enough to live on; and 
everybody around here owes us from fif- 
ty to a hundred dollars back pay for 
work, anyhow. I’ve bought this ground, 
twenty acres of it, and another year I’m 
going to turn it into a garden.” 

‘* Oh, a garden, M’siew’ Brownee! Me, 
I love some garden! I plant honion once, 
salade also.” 


‘But I want to get my fences buil 
before [ putin improvements. You kno 
what the silver rule is, don’t you?” 

‘*No, m/sieu’,” answered Francois: 
She knew little of any rule 

‘The silver rule is different from th: 
golden rule. It’s ‘Do your neighbors 
and your neighbors will do you.’ If | 
don’t protect myself, all the loose cattl 
around Brevoort will graze over me 
Every fellow for himself. We can’t keep 
the golden rule. We'd never get rich 
we did.” 


} 
vagmuely. 


‘You are rich mans?” interrogate 
Frangoise, focussing her curiosity on that 
invisible power of weaith. 

‘** Millionaires,” brazenly claimed thx 
young man as he put an earthen-war 
pitcher on the table. ‘‘Set there, yo 
thousand-dollar dish! We don't have a 
yacht on the lake because we prefer sma 
boats, and we go out as guides to have 
fun with the The cookin: 


at the hotels is good enough for common 


reenhorns. 


or 
= 


} 


hunters and fishermen who come her 
from the cities to spend their money, 

it isn’t good enough for me. You’ 
come to the right place, you may ma 
your mind easy on that.” 

Francoise smiled because he told lx 
to make her mind easy, not because s 
understood the irony of his poverty. TT 
have secure shelter, and such a table as 
he spread, and the prowess to achiev 
continual abundant sustenance from t 
world, made wealth in her eyes. She was 
as happy as Gougou when this strang 
family, gathered from three or four na- 
tions, sat down to their first meal. 

The sun went low liké a searlet egg 
probing the mother-of-pearl lake with 
long red line of shadow, until it waste 
into grayness and so disappeared. Then 
home-returning sails became spiritualized, 
and moved in mist as in a dream—foge 
lake and sky, as one body, seeming 
push in upon the land. 

Francoise slept the sleep of a health 
woman, with her child on her arm, unt 
at dawn the closed flap of the tent yield 
ed to a bounding shape. She opened her 
startled eyes to see Jim the blood-houn 
at the foot of the bed, jerking the mos 
quito-netting. He growled at the inte 
lopers, not being able in his canine mind 
to reconcile their presence with his cus 
tomary duty of waking his masters in 
that tent. A call and a whistle at the 
other side of the camp drew him away 












doubting. But in a day both he and Jess 
had adopted the new members of the 
family and walked at Gougou’s heels. 
Gougou existed in wonderland. He 
regarded the men as great and amiable 
powers, who could do what they pleased 
with the elements and with the creatures 
of the earth. They had a fawn, which 
had followed Brown home along the 
beach, feeding on leaves from his hand. 
They had built it a sylvan home of cedar 
boughs behind the camp, from which it 
wandered at will. And though at first 
shy of Gougou, the pretty thing was soon 
induced to stand upon its hind feet and 
His Indian blood 
yearned toward the fawn; but Methuse- 
lah, the mighty turtle, was more exciting. 
Methuselah lived a prisoner in one side 
of the bait-tank, from which he was lifted 
by a rope around his tail. He was so 
enormous that it required both Brown 
and Puttany to carry him up the bank, 
ind as he hung from the pole the sudden 


dance for bits’ of cake. 


projection of his snapping head was a 
danger. When he fastened his teeth into 
a stick, the stick was hopelessly his as 
He was like 
an elephant cased in mottled shell, and 
the serrated ridge on his tail resembled a 
row of huge brown teeth. Methuselah 
was a many-wrinkled turtle. When he 
contracted, imbedding head in shoulders 


long as he chose to keep it 


ind legs in body, revealing all his claws 
and showing wicked little eves near the 
point of his nose, his helpless rage stirred 
all the Indian; he was the most delicious- 
y devilish thing that Gougou had ever 
seen. 

Then there was the joy of wintergreen, 
which both men brought to the child, 
and he learned to forage for it himself, 
The fleshy dark green leaves and red ber- 
ries clustered thickly in the woods, He 
and his mother went in the boat when 
the day was to be given to bass or pick- 
erel fishing, and he learned great lessons 
of water-lore from the two men. If they 
trusted a troll line to his baby hands, he 
was in a state of beatitude. His object 
in life was to possess a bear cub, and 
many a porcupine creeping along the 
beach he mistook for that desirable prop- 
erty, until taught to distinguish quills 
from fur. Gougou heard, and he be- 
lieved, that all poreupines were old lum- 
bermen, who never died, but simply con- 
tracted to that shape. He furtively stoned 
them when he could, reflecting that they 
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were tough, and delighting to see the 
quills fly. 

Francoise would sit in the camp like a 
picture of still life, glowing and silent at 
her appointed labor. She sewed for all 
of them, looking womanly and unhur 
ried, with a pink-veined moccasin-flower 
in her hair; while Brown, cooking and 
baking, rushed from tent to wood - pile, 
his sleeves turned back from his white 
muscular arms. He lived more intensely 
than any other member of the sylvan 
household. His blue eyes shone, and his 
face was vivid as he talked to her. He 
was a common man, blunted in the finer 
nature by a life of hardship, yet his 
shrewd spirit seized on much that less 
facile people like Puttany learned slowly 
or not at all. 

Puttany and the child were often to- 
gether in one long play, broken only by 
the man’s periods of labor. They basked 
in a boat near rushes, waiting for pickerel 
to strike, or waded a bog to a trout stream 
at the other end of the lake, hid in a for 
est full of windfalls and hoary moss and 
tropical growths of brake and fern. Gou- 
gou had new strong clothes and buckskin 
shoes. For the patois had not been a week 
in camp before Brown went to St. Ignace 
and brought back denim and white and 
black calico, which he presented to Fran- 
coise, 

“She ought to have a kind of second 
mourning,” he explained to Puttany, who 
received his word on any matter as law. 
‘Joe La France wasn’t worth wearing 
first mourning for, but second mourning 
is decent for her, and it won't show in 
the camp like bright colors would.” 

The world of city-maddened people who 
swarmed to this lake for their annual im- 
mersion in nature did not often intrude 
onthe camp. Yet the fact of a woman's 
presence there could not be concealed, 
and Puitany was disciplined to say to 
strangers, ‘‘ Dot vas my sister and her 
little poy.” 

A tiny cabin was built for Francoise, 
with the luxuries of a puncheon floor 
and one glazed window. She inhabited 
it in primitive gladness, as a child adorns 
a play-house, and was careful to keep it in 
that trim military state which Brown de- 
manded. Francoise had a regard for 
M'sieu’ Puttanee, who was neat and lady- 
like in all his doings, and smiled amiably 
at her over her boy’s head; but her ven- 
eration of M’sieu’ Brownee extended be 
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yond the reach of humor. If he had 
been a priest he could have had no more 
authority. She used to watch him se- 
cretly from her window at dawn, as he 
put himself through a morning drill to 
limber his muscles. Some spectators 
might have laughed, but she heard as 
seriously as if they were the motions of 
her own soul his tactics with a stick: 

‘Straight out—across the shoulder— 
under the arm—down on the turf!” 

There were days when the misty gray 
lake, dim and delicious, lay veiled within 
its irregular shores. Then the lowering 
sun stood on tree-tops, a pale red wraith 
like the ghost of an Indian. And there 
were days of sharp clear shine, when 
Black Point seemed to approach across 
the water, and any moving object could 
be seen in the Burning —a growth of 
green springing where the woods had 
been swept by fire. The men were often 
away, guiding fishing parties from dawn 
until sunset, or hunting parties from sun- 
set half the night. Frangoise and Gou- 
gou dwelt in the camp, having the dogs 
as their protectors, though neither prim- 
itive nor civilized life menaced them there 
with any danger. Some evenings, when 
few affairs had crowded the day, Brown 
sat like a patriarch in the midst of his 
family, and took Gougou on his knee to 
hear bear stories, He supervised the 
vyoungster’s manners like a mother, and 
Grougou learned to go down to the wash- 
ing-place and use soap when the signs 
were strong for bear-dens and deer-stalk- 
ing. 

‘IT saw a bear come out on the beach 
once,” Brown would tell him, ‘‘ when I 
was stalking for deer and had a doe and 
fawn in the lake. I smelt him, but 
couldn't get him to turn his eyes toward 
me. I killed both deer, and skinned them, 
and cut up one. And that bear went into 
the woods and howled for hours. I took 
all the venison I could earry, but left part 
of the carcasses. When we went after 
them in the morning, the bear had eaten 
all up clean.” 

Bear-dens,Gougou was informed,might 
be found where there was a windfall. 
The bears stuffed cracks betwixt the fall- 
en trees with moss, and so made them- 
selves a tight house in which to hibernate. 
If you were obliged to have bear meat 
that season when the game was thin, 
you could cut a hole into a den, stand 
by it with an axe, and lop off the in- 


v 


quiring head stuck out to investigate 
disturbances. Bears had very small 
stomachs, but whatever they ate went to 
fat. They walked much on their hind 
feet, and browsed on nuts or mast when 
their hunting was not successful, being 
able to thrive on little. Usually a father, 
a mother, and a cub formed one household 
in one den, 

Browa’s mind ran on the subject of 
households; and he sometimes talked to 
Francoise about his mother. 

‘*My mother Gaelics like the Seoteh,’ 
he said. Francoise could not imagin« 
what it was to Gaelic. People had not 
Gaelic-ed on the Chaudiére, where sh« 
was brought up until the children were 
obliged to scatter from the narrow farm. 
But the priest had never warned her 
against it, and since M’sieu’ Brownee’s 
mother was addicted to the practice, it 
must be something excellent, perhaps even 
religious. She secretly invoked St. Fran- 
cis, her patron saint,to obtain for her that 
mysterious power of Gaelic-ing of which 
M’sieuw’ Brownee spoke so tenderly. 

So the summer passed, and frost was 
already ripening to glory the ranks on 
ranks of dense forest pressing to the lake 
borders. Brown and Puttany rowed 
home through an early September even 
ing, lifted their boat to its cross - piece 
dock, and pulled the plug out of the bot 
tom to let itdrain. There was no sound, 
even of the dogs, as they flung their spoil 
ashore. It was the tery instant of moon 
rise. At first a copper rim was answered 
by the faintest line in the water. Then 
the full reddish disk stood upon a strong 
copper pillar, smooth and flawless in a 
rippleless lake, and that became denuded 
of its capital as the ball rose over it into 
the sky. 

**Seems still,” remarked Brown, and 
he ran up the path,shaking leaf loam like 
dry tobacco dust-from the roots of ferns 
he had brought to Francoise. He knew 
at once that she and Gougou had left the 
camp. He sat down on the dog-kennel 
with his hands on his knees, staring at 
the dim earth. Puttany went from tent 
to cabin, calling his daily playmate, un 
able to convince himself that some un 
usual thing had happened, and he hoped 
that Brown would contradict him when 
he felt compelled to announce his slow 
discovery. 

‘* Dey was gone!” 

‘‘Damn you, Puttany!” exploded his 














THE 


partner, ‘‘what did you bring her here 
for? I didn’t want to get into this! I 
wanted to steer clear of women! You 
knew I was soft! You knew her black 
eyes, and the child that made her seem 
like the Virgin, would get in their work 
on me!” 

‘‘ No, I didn’t,” said Puttany, in phleg- 
matic consternation. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Frank? Haven't 
we behaved white to this woman? Have 
you done anything, you stupid old Dutch- 
man,” cried Brown, collaring his partner 
with abrupt violence, ‘‘that would drive 
her out of the camp without a word?” 

‘*T svear, Prowny,” the other gasped, as 
soon as he had breath for swearing, ‘‘ I 
haf been so polite to her as my own mud- 
der.” 

The younger man sat down again, drop- 
ping lax hands across his knees. A growl 
inside the box reminded him that Jim the 
blood-hound should be brought to account 
for this disappearance. 

‘*Come out here!’ he commanded, and 
the lithe beast crept wagging and apolo- 
gizing to his side. ‘* What kind of a way 
is this for you to keep a camp—Jess sit- 
ting in the kitchen, and you in the box, 
and somebody carrying off Frangoise and 
the boy, and every rag that would show 
they had ever been here—and not a sound 
out of your cowardly head till we come 
home and catch you skulking? Ivea 
notion to take a board and beat you to 
death !” 

Jim lay down with an abject and dis- 
mal whine. 

‘* Where is she?” 

Jim lifted his nose and sniffed hope- 
fully, and his master rose up and dragged 
him by the collar to the empty cabin. It 
was the first time Brown had entered that 
little cell since its dedication to the woman 
for whom it was built. He rubbed Jim’s 
muzzle against the bed, and pointed to 
nails in the logs where the clothes of the 
patois had hung. 

‘Now you lope out and find them—do 
you hear?” 

Jim, crouching on his Helly in acknow- 
ledgment that his apprehension had been 
at fault during some late encounter, slunk 
across the camp and took the path to the 
hotels. 

Brown turned on Puttany following at 
his heels: ‘‘ Frank, are you sure Joe La 
France is dead?” 

“Oh, yes, he is det.” 
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. Did you see him die? Were you 
there when he was buried?) Was he put 
underground with plenty of dirt on top 
of him, or did he merely drop in the 
water?” 

‘*T vas not there.” 

‘*Maybe the lazy hound has resurrect- 
ed. I’ve seen these lumbermen dropped 
into the water and drowned too often. 
You can never be sure they won't be up 
drinking and fighting to-morrow unless 
yourun a knife through them.” 

‘** He is a det man,” affirmed Puttany. 

‘Then somebody else has carried her 
off, and I'm going to know all about it 
before I come back to camp. If I never 
come back, you may have the stuff and 
land. Im in this heels over head, and I 
don’t care how soon things end with me.” 

‘* But, Prowny, old poy, I vill help 
you 

‘** You stay here. This is my hunt.” 

Jim passed the rustic guest-houses with 
out turning aside from the trail. Brown 
took no thought of inquiring at their 
doors, for throughout the summer Fran 
coise had not once been seen at the hotels. 
He did, however, hastily borrow a horse 
from the stable where he was privileged, 
and pursuing the blood-hound along the 
lake shore, he cantered over a causeway 
of logs and earth which had been raised 
above a Swamp. 

The trail was very fresh, for Jim, with- 
out swerving, followed the road where it 
turned at right angles from the shore and 
wound inland among stumps. They had 
nearly reached Allanville, a group of log 
huts beside a north-shore railread, when 
Jim uttered the bay of victory. 

Brown dropped from the saddle and 
called him sternly back. To be hunting 
Francoise with a blood-hound out of leash 

how horrible was this! He tied his 
horse to a tree and took Jim by the col- 
lar, restraining the creature’s fierce joy 
of discovery. Francoise must be near, 
unless a hound whose scent was unerring 
had become a fool. 

What if she had left camp of her own 
will? She was so quiet, one could not be 
sure of her thoughts. 
of his thoughts. He grinned in the lone- 
ly landseape, seeing himself as he had 
appeared on recent Sundays, in his best 
turtle-tail neck-tie mounted on velvet. 

‘*T’'ve got it bad,” he confessed. 


Brown was sure 


Stooping to Jim’s collar while the dog 


whined and strained, he passed a cabin. 
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And there Jim relaxed in the search and 
turned around. The moon stood high 
enough to make a wan fairy daylight. 
Gougou, like a gnome, started from the 
ground to meet them, and the dog at once 
lay down and fawned at his feet. 

More slowly approaching from the 
cabin, Brown saw Frangoise, still carry- 
ing in her hand the bundle of her be- 
longings brought from camp. In the 
shadow of the house a man watched the 
encounter, and a sift of rank tobacco 
smoke hinted the pipes of fathers and 
sous resting from the day’s labor on the 
cabin door-sill or the sward. Voices of 
children could be heard, and other dogs 
gave mouth, so that Brown laid severe 
commands on Jim before he could trem- 
blingly speak to Francoise. 

‘*Oh, M’sieuw’ Brownee, I tink maybe 
you come!” 

‘ But, Francoise, what made you leave?” 

‘*It is my husban’s brudder. I not 
know what to do! He bring us to dese 
folks to stay all niglit till de cars go.” 

‘Why didn’t he show himself to us, 
and take you like a man?” 

‘*Oh, M’sieu’ Brownee—he say de priest 
hexcommunicate me—to live 





so—in de 


camp! It is not my fault—and I tink 
about you and M’sieu’ Puttanee— and 
Gougou he bite his honele, and kick and 
scream !” 

‘**“Damn the uncle!” swore Brown. 
deeply. 

‘*Oh, I been so anxion!” sobbed Fran- 
coise. 

‘*We must be married right off,” said 
Brown. “Tl fix your brother-in-lay 
Francoise, will you have me for your 
husband?” 

‘** Me, M’sieu’ Brownee?” 

‘Yes, you—you cursed sweet patois!” 

‘*M’sieu’ Brownee, you may call me 
de cursed patois. I not know anytings 
But when André La France take me away, 
oh, I tink I die! Let me honly be Fran 
coise to do your mend’! I be ’appier to 
honly look at you dan some womans who 
‘ave “usban’!” 

‘Francoise, kiss me—kiss me!” His 
voice broke with a sob. ‘‘If you loved 
me you would have me!” 

‘* M’sieu’ Brownee, I ado’ you!” 

Suddenly giving way to passionate 
weeping, and to all the tenderness which 
nature teaches even barbarians to repress, 
she abandoned herself to his arms. 


BLOOM-TIME. 


BY CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 


] AD you wandered otherwhere 
Through the May-time of the year, 
I'm not saying that one rose 


Had been slower to unclose, 


That one pollen-cell the less 


Had grown quick o' beauteousness, 


Had you wandered 


otherwhere 


Through the bloom-time of the year. 


Whatsoever way 


you went, 


How should May be else than May ? 
Mine the sweeter wonderment 


Since you walked with me the way. 


Had you passed me all unseeing 


In the May-time of your being, 


I'd not say these rhymes of mine 
Had been fewer by one line, 


That my heart had gone unsur 


ig 


All the blooming ways among, 


Had you passed me by unseeing 
In the love-time of your being. 
Only, had you never come, 


Just one heart-beat were unstirred, 
Just one chord had waited dumb, 
One song failed to find its word. 
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fIVHE most instructive feature of eco- 
| nomic life in recent years has been the 
immense increase of output, at low cost, 
of food-supplies and of other products of 
industry. That this increase has gen- 
erally more than kept pace with the 
crowth ef population and its immediate 
needs the condition of great markets and 
centres of protection testifies. That it 
as been accomplished only through a 
ereat economic struggle, in which the 
weaker competitors have been driven to 
the wall, the geographical relations of 
trade prove. Old sources of supply have 
run out or been depressed, and new 
sourees have secured the largest share in 
Coun- 
tries and continents believed to be com- 
mercially of little present importance, 
and even uninhabitable by the colonizing 
nations of Europe, have become of prime 
importance as producers of certain com- 
modities. The wool of Australia, the 
coffee of Brazil, the wheat of Argentina, 
the beet sugar of Europe, and the copper 
of the United States are controlling ele 
ments in determining the extent and 
direction of the immense dealings in these 
important articles throughout the com- 


supplying the world’s demands. 


mercial world. Production has been local- 
ized, either naturally or artificially, where 
the advantages of soil and climate are 
greatest, or where labor and encourage- 
ment of legislation offer the highest re- 
turns. The social influences exerted by 
this differentiation can hardly be mea- 
sured, so many and So intricate are their 
direct or indirect results. 

Little of this great economic movement 
had been possible had it not been accom- 
panied and encouraged by a development 
in the means of transportation. The 
economies effected in land and water ear- 
riage, through better instruments of trans- 
portation, more highly organized mar- 
kets,and more perfect methods of banking 
and exchange, have brought within the 
reach of every commercial nation a share 
in the material advance of a people or 
a nation, however remote it may seem. 
The slow-moving caravan and the canoe 
paddled over natural watercourses have 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 





BY WORTHINGTON C. FORD. 





given place to the railroad and the vessel 
propelled by steam. Natural channels of 
trade have been developed by better roads, 
by more direct connections, by canals 
joining great waterways, and by the many 
appliances which reduce the risk and 
dangers to the carriers. The railroads of 
India and Africa, of South America and 
Australia, have added potentialities to 
production in those continents which 
have as yet hardly been touched. 

The tendency of international com- 
merce is to eliminate chance from its 
calculations. A merchant of a century 
ago sent out a few ventures each year, 
and after many months reaped profit or 
loss according to the condition of a vari- 
able market. The regular voyage, taken 
at a definite time and for a definite pur- 
pose, was the exception; the more usual 
procedure was to ship goods ‘‘ for a mar- 
ket ’°—that is, wherever the best bargain 
could be struck. Both in buying and in 
selling the risks were great, and the time 
involved in a single voyage made large 
and frequent transactions out of the ques- 
tion. To-day commerce is conducted on 
certain lines, regular and determinate in 
time and destination, and with the least 
expenditure of time and effort. The tele- 
graph and steamship have almost elimi- 
nated time as a doubtful factor from mar 
ket transactions, and the dealer in New 
York or London is in instant communi- 
cation with every leading source of sup- 
ply or centre of distribution in his par- 
He hourly feeis the 
pulse of trade activity throughout the 
world, and governs his operations accord- 
ingly, having a positive conviction that 
every fit agency is at command for car- 
rying his plans into effect. 

This has resulted in developing a sys 
tem of sea carriage almost as perfect as 
that of land carriage. The sailing-vessel 
of limited tonnage and high risk has 
grown into the steam-vessel of ever- 
increasing size and freight-capacity, sail- 
ing from port to port on schedule time, 
and wellnigh irrespective of wind and 
tide. Such a development has called into 
existence a number of auxiliaries — har- 


ticular business. 
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bors, docks, warehouses, and an immense 
and complicated machinery for prompt 
and safe handling and forwarding of 
goods. It has also selected ocean patlis 
from continent to continent, which offer, 
if not the shortest route, that which ex- 
perience shows to be least fraught with 
danger or delay. The ocean shows quite 
as definite routes for regular sailings, 
charted as it is according to currents or 
prevailing winds, as the land, and along 
those routes is the greater part of inter- 
national traffic borne. 

It frequently happens that the discov- 
ery or construction of a new channel 
for overland trade presents advantages 
so definite as tq produce an immediate 
change in existing channels. <A portion 
of the transportation adopts the new 
route, and, favored by economic condi- 
tions, grows at the expense of the older 
branch, which may even become a thing 
of the past. The tracing of abandoned 
trade routes has become an important 
branch in the study of history and geog- 
raphy, and shows that from the most 
primitive times a good share of the efforts 
of man has been directed to overcoming 
the difficulties imposed by nature or by 
man on the transportation of merchan- 
dise. 

It does not follow that every effort to 
direct the course of trade has been suc- 
cessful. On the contrary, the number of 
failures has far exceeded the successes. 
The older route is followed from prejudice 
or custom, and the proposed line may 
have been misplaced, and condemned by 
economic causes from the start. The 
eagerness of the projector has blinded 
him to irreparable faults in his schemes, 
and the hope of gain has led him into un- 
dertakings which no existing commerce, 
and even no future development of trade, 
can justify. Yet the restlessness of man 
keeps him at the problem of still further 
binding natural forees and agencies to his 
service, and success promises a return 
sufficient to compensate for every fail- 
ure. 

There have never been wanting schemes 
for cutting a canal through the American 
isthmus, for the expediency of a shorter 
route from western Europe to eastern 
Asia has never been questioned. Begin- 
ning with the wish for a short route to 
the South Seas, the atguments in favor of 
a canal have gained in force and number 
with the settlement and economic growth 


of the American Continent. The com 
mercial connections between the east and 
west coasts of the Americas, and the trade 
of the commercial nations of Euroy. 
and America with the countries of Asia 
and Australia, have emphasized the im 
portance of this question, and the time is 
now ripe to state the commercial aspects 
of a proposed canal. 

In dealing with commercial possibili- 
ties a wide field is open for conjecture, 
and when existing conditions are in 
doubt, through the lack of full or approx 
imately complete records, the field of un 
certainties is greatly widened. This is 
the situation found in approaching this 
ranal problem. Only one phase of act 
ual conditions has been accurately deter- 
mined—the commerce of certain coun- 
tries of Europe and the United States 
with countries of Asia and South America 
Wherever the trade returns are published 
in sufficient fulness of detail, the move 
ment of merchandise and its relative 
importance in the commercial trans 
actions of the world’s trade may be mea 
sured. 

It is a very simple matter to compile 
statistics of merchandise and tonnage 
which would probably utilize an isthmian 
eanal. Such statistics range over a very 
wide field, and vary much, according to 
the interest or the theories of the com- 
pilers. Some believe that the entire 
movement of commerce from the Pacific 
Ocean to Europe and the United States 
would pass through such a canal, because 
the ‘‘ natural lines” of ocean trade would 
encourage this use. Not only would the 
products of Asia and Australia pass 
through Panama, but the products of 
western South America and eastern Af 
rica also. So sanguine an expectation 
will not bear examination, for past expe- 
rience in other directions discredits it at 
once. Nor is it possible to draw any 
conclusions from the many differences 
in distance which the canal would offer 
against existing lines. It does not follow 
that the shortest route is the best or the 
cheapest. The quality of traffic is an im 
portant element, and determines the mod: 
of transport. If this were not so, all 
trade of eastern Asia with Europe would 
pass over the transcontinental roads of 
the United States and Canada, or even 
over the existing railroad at Panama. It 
is hardly necessary to point out that the 
question of cost of breaking bulk and 
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of land carriage has explained why the 
trade is not over these land lines. 

No more acceptable is the opinion that 
aeanal would not affect the existing chan- 
nels of trade between the East and West. 
In the intensity of modern competition 
conditions arise when a few hours may 
make or destroy profit. Orders are trans- 
mitted by telegraph, but there is no means 
of meeting urgency in transporting the 
merehandise. It must be kept in mind 
that the consumption of most products of 
the earth by the world is so great that it 
is never more than a few months removed 
from want and starvation. In the event 
of a sudden and unforeseen demand the 
first-comer is in the best position to reap 
the profit. The recent famine in India, 
the deficiency in grain crops in Europe, 
and in the leading producing and export- 
ing countries of the world outside of the 
United States, and the extraordinary de- 
mand for sugar and raw wools on the 
part of the United States in anticipation 
of higher tariff duties, are instances in 
point. 
quickest route of transport is selected, with 
little regard to such an increase in charges 
as canal tolls. 

No canal could, however, be supported 
by occasional and temporary conditions, 
and the true basis must be sought in the 
permanent trend of commercial move- 
ments. It is on the development of 
Asiatic and South American peoples in 
production and manufacture that the 
reasons for undertaking a canal must be 
sought, and this inquiry involves consid- 
erations of the highest economic impor- 
lance. 

From the experience of the Suez Ca- 
nal an instructive lesson may be drawn. 
From 1870 to 1896 the number of vessels 
passing through the canal has increased 
from 486 to 3409, and the net tonnage 
from 436,609 to 8,560,283 tons. This re- 
markable showing may be still further 
analyzed. In 1878 only 27 vessels, with 
a net tonnage of 46,248 tons, engaged in 
the Australian trade, used the canal; in 
1896 the number of vessels in this trade 
was 276, and the tonnage 839,548 tons. 
In other words, the number of ships had 
increased tenfold in that period, and the 
tonnage twentyfold. The steam-shipping 
engaged in the foreign trade of British 
India showed quite as remarkable a re- 
sult. In 1871-2 the number of these ships 
passing through the Suez Canal was 420, 
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When such emergencies arise the 
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of a tonnage of 464,198 tons ; in 1894-5 
the number was 1714, and the tonnage 
3,814,909 tons. In this latter year 71 per 
cent. of the total imports and exports of 
India were taken through the canal. That 
the Suez derives its revenue and profit 
from commerce is proved by the details 
of the total tonnage of the traffic in 1896. 
Of 8,560,283 tons, merchant vessels repre- 
sented 5,810,930 tons, mail-boats 2,120,335 
tons, and the balance was made up of ves- 
sels of war, or chartered by government, 
or in ballast. The revenues of the canal 
from tonnage dues in the last year were 
76,487,716 franes ($14,761,129). 

The influence of this canal is most ap 
parent in the commerce of Australia and 
British India. In the one case the trade 
has been based upon a development of 
existing and purely economic lines; in 
the other case an economic revolution 
and an almost entire change of produc- 
tion on a commercial have 
effected. 

From the beginning of Australia as a 
commercial factor it was evident that its 
strongest influence would lie in gold pro- 
duction, in the growth of wheat, and in 
the raising of cattle for meat and hides, 
and of sheep for meat and wool. These 
products of that continent found a ready 
market in Europe, and the trade in every- 
thing but gold has increased at a very 
rapid pace. 


scale been 


The notable commodity is, 
and will be for some time to come, raw 
wool, for the production of which the 
country and climate are peculiarly fit. 
In the year 1870, the first year of the 
Suez Canal, the exports of wool from Aus- 


tralia were 176,000,000 pounds ; in 1895, 
the year of latest full returns, the outward 
movement was 780,000,000 pounds. The 
movement of other products could not 
show so great an increase in quantity, but 
it did become greater by reason of the 
Suez Canal. Here was an instance of the 
growth of an enormous commerce in a 
single commodity, based upon natural 
advantages, and fostered by better and 
cheaper means of transport. The early in- 
dications of Australian wool industry be- 
came developed through the demand of 
the world’s markets. 

In India the influence has been differ 
ent, in that it has acted in turning the 
energies of the population into new chan 
nels, rather than in developing existing 
lines of production. 

One of the most striking results of more 
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certain and frequent communication with 
India is the modification of production in 
that immense and notoriously rigid em- 
pire. Where social and economic condi- 
tions have subsisted through centuries of 
time almost unchanged, a change in kind 
or method of production or distribution 
appears wellnigh impossible, and not to 
be introduced without effecting a revolu- 
tion in habits involving the very integ- 
rity of the community affected. The Ind 
ian, connected with and dependent upon 
the soil, inheriting his calling as well as 
his processes and implements, ignorant 
of foreign markets or intensive cultiva- 
tion on a commercial scale, possessing no 
freedom of movement from place to place, 
acquiring a knowledge of money and 
credit through the village usurer, and 
saving and hoarding only through fear 
of his rulers, and not for employing his 
savings in further production—this Ind- 
ian offered little evidence of embodying 
an economic unit capable of threaten- 
ing one of the most extensive and best 
quipped manufacturing industries with 
aggressive competition. 

Nor could this competition have arisen 
had the Indian remained unchanged. In 
fact, nearly all the modification has been 
made in his character, surroundings, and 
relations to the world, and so radical has 
this change been that the commercial 
East of a century ago is not to be recog- 
nized in the commercial East of to-day. 
Production has adapted itself to trade, 
and the introduction throughout India 
of irrigation, railroads, canals, and other 
public works, of peace and a strongly or- 
ganized administration, is working as a 
leaven through the mass, promising even 
greater results in the future than have 
already been attained. How far this in 
fluence has modernized the economy of 
India in relation to its foreign trade is 
easily recognized by a glance at the more 
important items of domestic exports. 
Spices, silk, lac, oil, dyestuffs, and salt- 
petre, historic industries often supposed 
to be characteristic of the East, now take 
but a small place in the list of exports. 
Only two of the original products, opium 
and indigo, still hold their ground, but 
their progress is slow compared to the 
rapid advances made by the products of 
more recent origin and development. 
The great export of cotton followed 1865, 
and the commencement of a manufacture 
of cotton by machinery began much later. 


The movement of jute in large quantities 
began after the Crimean war, but its man 
ufacture by machinery was again of stil 
later origin. The seed trade and the trad: 
in wheat and rice took their present lare: 
proportions only after the opening of th: 
Suez Canal; while the trade in tea, co! 
fee, hides and skins, wool, and timber a 
creations of the last quarter of a ce 
tury 

This same difference in ability to 1 
spond to a new influence that existe: 
between Australia and British India wi 
be met with in dealing with South Amer 
ica and eastern Asia. In South Americar 
countries it will be rather a growth upo 
existing lines of production, while 
Asia a change of product would seem to 
be the best hope for commercial expan 
sion. The actual exports of Asia in de 
mand in Western markets are tea and 
silk—articles which will bear a land cai 
riage. That the consumption of eithé: 
article has reached its highest stage can 
not be asserted, but the economy of Asia 
must be altered to permit of further d: 
velopment even in these peculiarly East 
ern products. The original monopoly of 
China in tea has been broken by a neglect 
to pursue reasonable precautions against 
the export of a poor product, as well as by 
the competition of other countries—like 
Ceylon. In silk, China has again per 
mitted the fibre to deteriorate, and ever 
Europe is a competitor in production and 
manufacture. In existing conditions o 
Asiatic trade an isthmian canal woul 
only shorten the voyage, without increas 
ing the merchandise to be carried from 
Asia to other continents. 

In speculating upon the commercia 
possibilities of the east of Asia it will b 
instructive to begin with the country lov 
est in the scale of economic condition 
Korea. There was much jubilation when 
a treaty of amity, commerce, and navig: 
tion was entered into between the United 
States and Korea in 1882, and the richness 
of the mineral deposits of that peninsul: 
was dwelt upon as offering great prol 
for American capital. That a country 
containing,a population of more than ten 
millions could be so poor as to be almost 
without the power to indulge in any fo 
eign intercourse was something the exp 
rience with British India had made to ap 
pear impossible. It was only necessary 
to bring to Korea the instruments of trad: 


and a trade would follow, and, as one of 
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the first of the Western powers to enter 
into treaty relations with this Asiatic peo- 
ple, the lion’s share of its commerce would 
come to the United States. 

More than fifteen years have elapsed 
since the date of that treaty, and Korea 
has been practically dead to all commerce 
n that time. It required a war of con- 
guest to awaken it, and even now the 
promise of improvement comes not from 
Koreans, but from the more powerful 
neighbors, and from foreign agents, who 
have secured concessions of all deserip- 
tions, many of which are legitimate, and 
more, it is to be feared, of a purely specu- 
lative nature. In all this time the domes- 
tic concerns of the country have developed 
in a line of little or no utility to Amer- 
ican or European connections. As an 
agricultural country, Korea grows only 
rice and beans for export, and these prod- 
ucts find a market in Japan. Its roads 
are in so backward a condition as to for- 
bid even the use of carts, and the result 
is that produce of the interior on reaching 
the coast is so enhanced in price by the 
cost of transport as to be unable to com- 
pete with a like foreign product, while 
foreign imports on reaching the interior 
stand at a fancy price beyond the reach 
of the ordinary peasant. 

This situation not only restricts, but 
prohibits, the utilization of the undoubted 
fertility of the valleys of this country for 
growing commercial crops. The little 
industry pursued is confined to household 
products, and while some yarns were at 
one time imported from England to be 
worked up on the hand-looms, this yarn 
is now wholly obtained from Japan and 
China. Whatever foreign products are 
consumed in the peninsula are obtained 
through Japan. The general drift of 
trade in Koréa is to be confined to Asiatic 
countries, and this drift must continue 
until checked by the construction of rail- 
roads and a development of interior road 
communication. Indeed, this corrective 
may itself be neutralized, as a French 
concession provides for a railroad from 
Seoul, the capital, to the northwest fron- 
tier, where it will connect with the Rus- 
sian trans-Siberian road. 

Since 1884 the value of the exports of 
China has nearly doubled, rising from 
67,147,680 Hai-kwan taels (a tael equals 81 
cents) to 131,081,709 taels. ‘The destina- 
tions of these exports in the years 1884 
and 1896 were: 


iss4. 1296 

Hai-kwan taels Hai-kwan taels. 

To Great Britain . —e 19,465,558 11,282,049 
* Hong-kong... : 
** British America ..... 
* United States eee 
** Continental Europe.. 

** Russia, Odessa....... 10,40 | 4,265,820 

“* Other countries......) 26,194,306 | $1,852,323 


Total ; 67,147,680 131,081,709 


Hong-kong is a centre of distribution for 
Asiatic rather than for European trade 
and the notable increase in its share of 
transactions points to commercial inter- 
ests in which the United States and Eu 
rope have little participation. A proof 
of this may be found in the commercial 
reports of those countries, for Hong-kong 
keeps no record of its own. In 1884 the 
imports into the United Kingdom from 
Hong-kong were valued at £1,052,302: 
in 1896 the value had fallen to £797,158. 
In the former year the United States im- 
ported from Hong-kong merchandise to 
the value of $1,504,580; in 1896 the value 
was about the same—$1,419,124. The same 
result is obtained from the returns of 
other European nations, as well as of 
British India. The conelusion is inevi 
table that this merchandise sought Hong 
kong for redistribution chiefly among the 
countries of eastern Asia. This conclu 
sion is supported by the imports into 
China from Hong-kong, which increased 
in value from 30,770,453 HK. taels in 
1884 to 91,356,530 HK. taels in 1896. 

Such comparative returns bring into 
strong relief the fact that, so far as Asiatic 
products are involved, Europe and the 
United States had as large a share of 
Chinese exports in 1896 as in 1884 (in each 
case about 35 per cent. of the whole), but 
with little tendency to increase. This is 
explained by the articles sent out from 
China. In looking over the list of native 
goods exported from China, the value of 
which in 1896 was $102,865,137, the most 
important items of this trade were raw 
silk ($23,655,541) and tea ($24,125,509), to 
gether accounting for nearly one-half of 
the total export value. Among other 
articles of less importance, of which the 
value of annual export is more than 
$3,000,000 each, are found raw cotton, straw 
braid, and manufactures of silk, the aggre- 
gate of which did not exceed $15,000,000. 
No other leading articles of export are to 
be found which are not of secondary mo- 
ment in the face of the world’s supply. 

With most of the domestic products of 
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China the United States has, and can 
have, but little concern, for they are pe 
culiar to the people of China, and appeal 
to no interest in Europe or America. We 
read with astonishment of the immense 
quantities of certain products, like beans 
and bean cake, reported in the trade re- 
turns of that empire. At the port of 
New-chwang, the seaport of Manchuria, 
the export of beans in a single year 
amounts to more than 550,000,000 pounds, 
and of bean cake more than 375,000,000 
pounds. At the other treaty ports the 
movement is large, and constitutes a most 
important feature in their commerce; but 
China, as a whole, sends to foreign coun- 
tries less than 200,000,000 pounds of beans, 
and about the same quantity of bean cake, 
and these exports do not go outside of 
Asia, save in very small quantities. 

Much the same conditions apply to the 
trade of Europe and the United States 
with China. The share of China and 
Hong-kong in the total exports from the 
United States in 1897 was only a little 
over one and one-half per cent., and all 
Asia took less than four per cent., or 
about $40,000,000. In the English export 
trade Chitia and Hong-kong received in 
1896 about one per cent.; and if the ex- 
amination is confined to British produce, 
the share is about three and one-half per 
cent. of the total movement. In the for- 
eign trade of Germany and France the 
share of China is almost inappreciable 

a fraction of one per cent. From the 
United States China will take cotton 
cloths and petroleum; from the United 
Kingdom, cotton and woollen goods, and 
iron or steel products; from Germany 
and France, no single article of impor 
tance. With Japan and British India 
manufacturing cottons for the Asiatic 
market, the two lines of expansion offer- 
ed to Europe and America are in petro- 
leum and iron products. 

If the returns of the Japanese and Brit- 
ish Indian trade be analyzed in the same 
manner, they will point to the same con- 
clusion—that Asiatic commerce is sin- 
gularly inelastic, and will not develop 
in such a manner as to benefit Europe and 
the United States until a remarkable 
change has taken place—a change that 
must first tend to still further isolate 
Asia from the West before it will become 
a world-wide influence. Even Japan, the 
most progressive nation in that part of 
the world, finds it to be to her interest to 
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manufacture for her neighbors, and tak: 
from us only what will enable her thy 
better to control the markets of Asia. 

In internal transport alone Asia must 
do wonders before it can bea really active 
factor in the world’s economy. Its bac 
wardness in railroad construction is noto 
rious. Of 433,953 miles of roads throug) 
out the world in 1895, only 26,890 mil 
were credited to the Asiatic continent 
Australia could show one-half as great 
mileage; and even Africa,the most recent 
of continents available for settlement an: 
development, has 8169 miles. If pop 
lation is taken as a test, the deficien 
becomes more marked. While Australia 
has a mile of road for every 306 inha 





itants—a better showing than is afforde 
by any other continent—America a mil 
to 566 inhabitants, and Europe a mile t 
2438 inhabitants, Asia is estimated to hav« 
28,000 people for every mile of railroad 

This absence of the-means of mov: 
ment has made our knowledge of the coun 
tries of eastern Asia as yet very impe 
fect. In China and Japan a few seaport 
cities have reluctantly been thrown opei 
to commerce, and on the continent thre: 
or four interior ports have been thus dis 
tinguished. This is permitting only tl 
surface to be scratched, and every « 
stacle of prejudice and fixed custom 
thrown in the way of a deeper impres 
sion. Without the implements of ma 
chinery for extensive production, witho 
the means of transporting rapidly an 
cheaply the native products, oppressed b) 
rapacious Officials and arbitrary taxatio1 
only a part of the produce of the coun 
try trickles through the treaty ports an 
enters into the commerce of the world. 

A change in the habits of the people, 
such as is involved in a transition from 
one stage of economic development to a1 
other, produces a dislocation that place 
the issue of the change in doubt. Th. 
fairest promise of success, where natura 
conditions have held out every reason 
count upon profit and fruitful develo; 
ment, has been neutralized by that ver) 
uncertain element in the undertaking 
man. In the Congo Independent Stat 
the soil and climate are believed to b« 
eminently suited to the cultivation « 
coffee and cocoa, and wherever a tria 
has been made, on a small scale, fair r¢ 
turns have been received. The adminis 
tration has offered to stock without ex 
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prise may purchase. No one has accept- 
ed the offer, because of the difficulty of 
securing labor; and even could the labor 
e had, the problem of feeding it would 
offer an even greater obstacle. Such has 
heen the wholesale disarrangement of 
aboriginal life and habits that the supply 
of food has become far short of the need, 
and, as has been said, every estate would 
bea ‘starvation camp” until it could be- 
come independent of outside supply. 

Much the same disarrangement of eco- 
nomie life would oceur should railroads 
ind manufactures be introduced into 
China. Writers dwell upon the inex- 
haustible supply of cheap labor existing 
at hand in China, only waiting to be 
turned upon the great natural resources 
of the empire to produce a competition 
vith Europe and America more destruc- 
tive than can be pictured from any past 
experience. It is overlooked that before 
so great a change as will make the East 
a competing factor can be accomplished 
a social revolution must be effected. The 
labor of China cannot be turned into new 
channels without itself experiencing a 
change. We see thisin Japan. As the 
demand for labor arises, and a labor mar- 
ket comes into existence, the wages of la- 
bor inerease; and with the concentration 
f labor into factories, the cost of living 
tends to rise. The general course of 
prices in Japan has been upward since 
i889, and this in the face of a remarkable 
and an almost universal fall in prices 
throughout the world. This rise brings 
conditions of production in Japan nearer 
to an equality with those elsewhere, and so 
reduces that greater margin of profit that 
was the controlling factor with those who 
feared Asiatic competition. The same 
experience has been felt in India,and only 
in the lower forms of textile manufacture 
has competition thence been felt. 

It is evident that we are dealing with 
peoples of very different social activity 


from our own, and of slow apprehension 
of economic possibilities. The establish- 
ment of treaty ports in China has not led 
to such a development of internal produc- 
tion, and, as a consequence, of foreign 
trade, as might have been expected. The 
spirit of the governmentand the prejudices 
of the people interfered, and have success- 
fully combated the introduction of fac- 
tors which would have led to the creation 
of industrial and commercial power. 


OF 


What a dead weight this policy embodies 
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may be in part recognized by comparing 
the remarkable rise of Germany as an in- 
dustrial factor in the world’s markets in 
a quarter of a century with the immo- 
bility of China, The contrast may be 
heightened when the advancing move 
ment of Japan is measured by the stable 
conditions of the neighboring kingdom. 

It is due to the foreigner, rather than 
to the native, that the East occupies the 
present place in the world’s commerce, 
and this is a factor which now favors 
the use of the most efficient instruments 
of transportation, along the most profita- 
ble lines of passage. A large part of this 
foreign commerce of Asia is in the hands 
of foreigners, and this holds true as well 
with the trade among Asiatic countries as 
with the trade of Asia with the outside 
world. In Japan, where the advances 
have been the most marked, the foreign 
merchant performs the largest share of 
the foreign transactions. One - fourth 
only of the entire export trade, and less 
than one-third of the entire import trade, 
are in Japanese hands. The disproportion 
becomes greater when the distribution 
of imports and exports by continents is 
made. In 1896, of 35,379,468 yen sent to 
Europe, only 5,208,881 yen were exported 
by Japanese merchants. They enjoyed a 
larger share in the import trade from Eu- 
ropean countries, receiving 22,300,937 yen 
in a total of 90,376,306 yen, and this great- 
er importance of the native merchants is 
due to their imports from Great Britain 
18,788,692 yen in a total of 59,251,780 yen. 
In the trade with the United States the 
Japanese handle about one-fourth of the 
exports and nearly one-fifth of the im- 
ports, reversing their relations to the Eng- 
lish trade. Even where the native influ- 
ence might be expected to dominate in 
the trade with Asiatic countries, their 
share is less than one-half—42,000,000 yen 
out of a total import and export move- 
ment of 107,000,000 yen. Only in the 
transactions with Korea and British In- 
dia do they approach a monopoly in ex 
ports, and only in the imports from China 
do they perform three-fourths of the trans- 
actions. The same conditions, with only 
slight modifications, are to be found in 
China. The foreign trade is for the most 
part in foreign hands, and the old influ- 
ence of the great ‘trading companies of 
China has slowly diminished, under the 
pressure of that outside ‘competition so 
difficult to control. 
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One more important feature of the 
commerce to be affected by the isthmian 
canal is to be found in South America. 
In place of teeming millions of inhabi- 
tants, as in Asia, there is a scarcity of 
labor, and the great resources of the coun- 
try must be developed by immigrants, 
As it 
is, their commerce depends upon natural 
products which have already been so far 
specialized as to find their proper position 
in international trade. Indeed, each coun- 
try might be set apart for some single 
article, or for a few articles, in which it 
holds advantage. Argentine and Uru- 
guayan export interests are filled by their 
wheat, wool, and products of the cattle 
industry. Brazil exports coffee and India- 
rubber, and a growing quantity of cane 
In its great deposits of nitrate of 
soda and copper Chile has the means of 
supplying a leading trade, and as a raiser 
of wheat and barley is increasing in im 
portance. The coffee of Colombia and 
Venezuela, the hides and skins of Peru 
and Ecuador, and a little raw cotton from 
Peru may be noted as commercial factors, 
as also the woods and coffee of Central 
America. In these items are the immedi- 
ate interests of Central and South Amer- 
ica in the world’s trade summarized, and 
along those lines must development take 
place. 

A canal through the isthmus can bene- 
fit South America only as it encourages 
the trade of the eastern coast with Asia 
or the Pacific coast of North America, 
and the trade of the western coast with 
Europe and the eastern coast of the Unit- 
ed States. The prospect of any large de- 
velopment is remote, for the commodities 


either from Europe or from Asia. 


sugar. 


of the respective sections do not appeal to 
the wants of the section supposed to be 
benefited by being brought nearer to the 
producing country. Asia wants little 
that South America now produces, and 
itself exports few items that would appeal 
to a South American market. Europe 
takes very much more from Brazil and 
the river Plate countries than from 
Chile, Peru, or Colombia, and her inter- 
ests are due to natural conditions which 
no canal could modify. 

As to the connections between the 
eastern and western coasts of the United 
States, it isa question whether they would 
permit of an extensive use of a canal. 
In the year 1897 New York sent to San 
Francisco $3,054,988 in merchandise by 


ay of the Isthmus of Panama, and re- 
ceived from the West by the same route 
$1,266,837. In the one case cottons (prob 
ably for the Asiatic markets) and man 
ufactures of iron and steel gave nearly 
one-half of the total value; in the other 
wines, fruit, and fish make up the total 
The movement of the iron and steel in 
dustry to the Middle West, and the rise of 
a cotton industry in the South, have mad 
the Western markets less dependent upon 
the products and manufactures of tl 
Kast, and what they now take of them 
will bear a transportation across the con 
tinent. In 1887 the value of iron and 
steel products sent from New York to Sar 
Francisco by Panama was almost tl] 
same as in 1897—$846,136 in the forme: 
year, and $828,718 in the latter. The cd: 
crease has been in other ]ines—like pape 


cotton cloths, electric and other instr 

ments and apparatus. The movement 
from San Francisco to New York has de 
creased in ten years from $1,990,334 t 
$1,256,837, the fall being due to a stop 
page of wool shipments across the isthmus 

The markets of the western part o! 
the United States are of limited ability 
and are more easily filled to repletion 
than those of the eastern part. Befor 
1896 the sugar produced in the Hawaiian 
Islands was shipped only to California 
markets, but in the last two years cai 
goes of sugar amounting to more tha 
120,000,000 pounds in all have been sen 
round the Horn to Atlantic ports, as tli 
Western markets could not take them 
There are no conditions which will tend 
to make San Francisco a greater entrepot 
of trade, a more extensive receiving ai 
distributing centre of foreign commod 
ties, than it now is, and the competitio: 
of transcontinental railroads will always 
afford a reasonable means for land cai 
riage. 

The situation may thus be summarized : 
The existing lines of trade seem sufficient 
to carry the products between countries 
that are in a line with an isthmus canal. 
To multiply ships will not make trade, as 
the products to be traded in must first b 
raised. A survey of the East and ils 
needs and supplies leads to the convic 
tion that an economic revolution must 
take place before any great change in 
production and expansion of commerc: 
can be expected. In South America tli 
centres of production are on the eastern 
coast, and would receive little demand 
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from Asia or the west of the United 
States. What is obtained from the west 
coast of South America will bear a trans- 
the Horn. 

between 


The carriage of 
merchandise Atlantie and 
Pacifie coasts of the United States alone 
may offer a small 
erease. but 
The rise of the Suez passage in 
}] Panama 
canal, for the productions of India and 
Australia, which have more and more 


port round 


the 
prospect of some in- 
this increase cannot be mea- 
sured. 
no 


nportanee is gauge of a 
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BY MADELENE 


* TOSHUAY, do you hear him a-whist- 
J ling?” 
** Let him whistle.” 
Mrs. Joshua Bage darned a large hole 
in a large blue woollen sock before she 


spoke again; she darned slowly and with 


ntegrity, and when the hole in the heel 
vas filled with the even basket-stitch, she 
blue yarn several 
times forward the 
adjacent thin places. Then she held up 
the sock with her hand resolutely jammed 
nto the foot, and projected a knuckle or 
in 


of 
and 


her needleful 
backward 


ran 
over 


finger here and there search of a 
irking hole or a slipping stitch. 

‘*He’s been a-whistling that tune ’most 
all the time since supper,” said she, in 
her flat, even tones. ‘‘ It worrits me con- 
siderable.” 

No reply from Joshua. <A fragment of 
a tune leaked down through a hole cut 
n the ceiling over the stove. The tune 
was familiar, but with a strange unlike- 
ness to itself; it sounded like the begin- 
ning of a reel or some other dancing-tune, 
which through a lack of musical ability 
had been pitched on a minor key, and 

always ended on a half-tone, such as 
only the utterly unmusical can accom- 
plish. This slight deviation from the key- 
note was disastrous, for it necessitated the 
tune’s being begun at each repetition a 
little higher up; and as but half of the 
tune was at the whistler’s command, he 
had climbed rapidly up the seale some 
dozens of times, and had been obliged to 
begin back arbitrarily at some lower start- 
ing-point. It was after another of these 
fresh starts that Mrs. Bagg had spoken. 
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appealed to the and 


made the canal 


markets of Europe, 
What it is, still 
that path, and find little or no advantage 
in passing through Panama 


will use 
My conelu 
sion is that a canal will be an undoubted 
commercial convenience; it is not a ne 
cessity. It will not result in an immediate 
or extensive development of trade among 
the continents, and the commercial inter 
ests of the United States in any event are 
of even less importance than the interests 
of Europe. 


HALF-NOTE. 


YALE WYNNE 

Deacon Bagg was reading the Nauga 
tuck Farmer; he held the paper in both 
hands, and read very thoroughly down 
the page. He prided himself on being 
thorough, and he firmly believed every 
printed word that he read, as if the sta 
ble quality he put into the reading added 
a dignity and authority to the printed 
page. Mrs. rarely spoke to the 
deacon when he was reading, for he had 


Bagg 


an impressively forbidding look at such 
times; but to-night she was perturbed. 
*Joshuay,” said she,“ I think something 
on; he’s whistled that tune for 
ever and ever so long, ‘most ever sence 
supper He ain’t generally given to 
whistling.” 
There was a long pause before she re- 
vealed her gradually ripening suspicion. 
‘*T sometimes think he’s got an idea in 
his head; mebby it’s a trip to the city. 
To-morrow is his birthday.” 
Deacon Bagg laid down his 
his knees and took off his large specta 
cles, and sat in the fire. The 
Baggs being a well-to-do family, and he 


going 


is 


paper on 
looking 


being of some dignity as deacon of the 
church, they sat in the front room in the 
evening instead of in the kitchen, as was 
the custom of their more simple neighbors 
at Baptist Four Corners. There was a fire 
in the Franklin-stove, and Joshua had his 
blue-woollen-clad feet on the fender; his 
They were 
huge and cavernous, and very resolute- 
looking. Joshua large 
mould; his under lip projected, and when 
he closed his mouth he looked as impas- 
fortress. At this moment, 


shoes were set beside him. 


was cast in a 


sable as a 
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however, he had left his under lip hang- 
ing down, being uncertain in his mind as 
to exactly what the situation called for. 
Joshua was a just man and not hasty; he 
moved his toes from time to time in a 
tentative manner up and down in his blue 
stockings, partly in appreciation of the 
pleasant warmth, and partly in slow cogi- 
tative sympathy with his thoughts.  Fi- 
nally he spread them out in a determined 
manner, making his feet look for the mo- 
ment like two huge blue woollen fans, 
while he said, 

‘Lain’t going to have him a-running 
down to the city, and that’s the end 
on't.’ 

He drew up his under lip; it was like 
the closing of the drawbridge of a citadel 
before an expected attack. 

Mrs. Bagg sighed thin sighs of depres- 
sion, and yet of approval, from time to 
time; she knew that her place was by the 
fortress, whatever came. 

* How anyway ?” 
Joshua. 

‘Thirty-two come midnight,” said Mrs. 
Bragg, with precision: it was their only 
son they were speaking of, and her mem- 


old is he, asked 


ory of every moment of his life was as 
accurate as it was detailed. 

The whistling not continuous 
above; it was interrupted now and then, 
as if the whistler was involuntarily try- 
ing to discover what was the effect of the 
musie on the audience below. The deacon 
and his wife sat with attentive ears as 
if expecting some climax or development 
of a startling kind. They had as subtle 
an appreciation of the premonitory insur- 
rectionary motif as if they had been in 
touch with the most modern musical 


was 


theories. 

There was a ceiling between parents 
that they knew 
that something was going on in his mind, 
and they knew that he knew that they 
knew, although, except for what Mrs. 
Bagg had just said to Joshua, no words 
had been spoken. So strange is the tie of 
authority, especially parental. The whist- 
ling fragmentary ; then 
sound of a being 
dropped on the floor; then an interval 
and then the 
sound of a struggle between a boot-jack 
and an obstinate boot; then the thud of 
the conquered boot; then muffled movings 
overhead, and a creaking of the corded 
bedstead; and then a long silence. 


and son, but he knew 


became more 


there was a boot’s 


with a musical interlude; 
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Now Joshua arose, ponderously, and 
with great self-respect in move 
ment; he folded up his Naugatuck Farm 
er, and tucked it behind the vase of ma 
venta immortelles on the shelf 
He moved his shoes further back behind 
the stove, and turned the heels outward 
so that they would be ready to his hand 
at early morning candle-light; then |. 
disappeared into the bedroom that opene: 
out of the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Bagg darned away on the blu 
stockings, with an occasional 


every 


colored 


giance 
the ceiling, as if she were keeping watch 
or trying to study out the situation. §] 
worked till the last sock was mended ai 
carefully telescoped into its mate, the 
she darned her needle into the flann: 
needle-book that had been in use for fort 
After this she with a sig 
buried the coals, carefully brushed 
the hearth, and lighting her candle, sh: 
turned out the kerosene-lamp and fo 
lowed Joshua, 


years. rose 


In half an hour she reappeared; s 
looked thinner than ever in her whit 
gown, which was secant and short. She 
had wrapped her head up in a red flann« 
petticoat, being afraid of draughts. Shiv 
went out to the kitchen and through 
into the buttery, and tried the window to 
see if it was fastened; she also made sur 
that the kitchen was 
locked, and then, after a moment's hesita 
tion, she took out the key, and going to 
the bread-jar, dropped it in; it tinkled 
against the earthen side, and Mrs. Bage 
started nervously. Then she carefully 
climbed the stairs and paused for a mo 
ment at her 
sound inside. 


the outer door of 


door; there was no 
She gently pushed it open 
and peered in. Everything was quiet 
and the bedquilt was drawn snugly over 
the figure in the bed. The cast-off clothes 
lay ina heap on the floor, and the moon 
light streamed full on the boot-jack. Shi 
went quietly back down the stairs, not 
hearing the smothered groan from under 
the tightly clutched bedclothes, nor see 
ing the violent deprecatory kick that dis 
turbed the outline of the quilt in thx 
moonlight. Joshua Bagg snored below 
with steady, self-respecting diligence, and 
Mrs. Bagg laid. herself 
could not sleep. She got up again, and 
reflannelling her neuralgic head, sh 
pulled on her stockings, and again made 
the tour of the kitchen. Burglars had al 
ways been her only fear, but now another 


son's 


down; but she 
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of danger seemed in the air This 
the barring of door and window 
be done to keep some one from vet 
rather than to ke epany one from 
in. She knew that hile it was 


ot possibie t 


to prevent her son from un 
ckIneg’ What sne herself lad locked, vet 
e moral force of IM pile d detention o ioht 
lave great weight, so she put an extra 
stick over the buttery vindo v, and said 
to herself: “‘I ‘aint brought him = up 


through measles and m Nps tO have him 


going off now, not if taking pains can 


help it 

The son had been restless of late Some 
one had reported His having been seen 
walking out with a girl, and he had been 
buying neck-ties lately out of all pro 
portion to his needs—not that he did not 
have money enough, but he had not hith 
erto been in the habit of spending it with 
out due consultation with his mother. He 


A 
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was thirty-two vears old; but what is age 


looking baekward! | seemed 
vesterday that he was | 
castor oil, and now he Was revolting 
against authority; but wasa parent's duty 
iesS linperative Tor that 

The household slept 

Attwelve o cloek.thirty two vears to an 
hour since his advent into this world, an 


l 


insurrectionary youne man rose from his 
bed; he was fully dressed, and in his best 
clothes There was a resolute look in 
lis face that strongly favored his father’s, 
though the chin had a baekward slope In 
its bony structure that did not exactly 
carry out the suggestion of will that was 
conveyed by the slightly projecting lower 
lip. His figure was like his mother's: in 
fact, as his shadow was cast on the w hite 
washed wall of the hallway for the 


moon shone full in at the window—this 


black likeness of himself looked like his 


** JOSHUAY, DO YOU HEAR HIM A-WHISTLING ?” 
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mother’s figure with his father’s head on 
its shoulders. 

He made his way very quickly to the 
kitchen, lis boots in his hand; he expect 
ed to find the door locked, of course, but 
it startled him to find that there was no 
key in the lock. He got down on his 
hands and knees and hunted over the 
floor for it; but it had not fallen out; the 
key had been taken out. He felt euri 
ously cold and warm at the same time. 
The familiar ‘Thou shalt not” of the 
commandments came to his mind, but 
with daring self-assertion it was trampled 
down and out. 

He went to the buttery window; it was 
double- barred; and he read in this, as 
clearly as if it were written, **Thou shalt 
not.” But what was this hinderance, 
this message in signs from his sleeping 
parents, in the face of the fact that he 
had been for weeks planning this step 
this twenty-four hours of utter freedom, 
freedom begun and never to be ended, 
the freedom that should so build up his 
courage that he could even say in words, 
on his return, **T am no longer a child, 
and I will not be treated as one.” He 
had even practised a gesture to go with 
the words, but had finally concluded that 
the words were enough in themselves. 
Now this meeting with silent resistance 
at the outset made him distrustful of 
himself; he put his hand up to his ehin 
us if to strengthen himself where he was 
the weakest. It took only a moment for 
him to throw his long limbs over the shelf 
in front of the window and to climb out; 
the window locked itself behind him with 
a click, but by no possible means could 
he replace the stick over the sash; there 
it lay, convicting him, but of what? Of 
course they would find out that he was 
gone, and would know that he must have 
vot cut in some Way; but the stick lying 
there out of place seemed to make his flight 
ignominious, almost felonious,whereas in 
his imagination beforeland it had seemed 
glorious and independent. So much do 
trifles alter great issues. 

He walked away into the night. How 
sweet the air was, how white the moon! 
how gravely the shadows of the trees lay 
before him in lone bars across the lane! 
how strong he felt, how free! And ev- 
erything was clean and calm before him, 
and only two sleeping old people behind 
him, and yet they had hitherto been all 
that there was between him and this large 


freedom. Why had he not before seen 
this way to happiness and manhood? It 
was as if he were entering a long, unin 
terrupted avenue of far-reaching delight 
It was one o'clock; the milk-train was 
just starting for the city. A young man 
asked the brakeman if he could get a 
ride; the brakeman winked, and a silver 
half-dollar passed from hand to hand. 
Through the night the train rumbled 
and backed and made false starts and 
fresh beginnings, grinding out sparks 
and blowing black breath in the face of 
the moon, shrieking as it plunged un 
der arcliways and around curves, while 
its long shadow played grotesque pranks 
on bank and tree or level sandy plain. 
Two o'clock; the train rumbled on. 
Half past two, and now it was side 


_ 


sacked to let the night express go by. 
Then from out of the rear end of 
the last car slipped a black figure, let 
ting itself cautiously down on the cin 
dered track; no eve saw the deed, so 
quietly did the long black shadow disen 
tangle itself from the great bulk of the 
milk-train. The express flew by with a 
triumphant crescendo; there was a swir! 
of dust and cinders, enveloping the shad 
owy figure at the rear of the milk-train, 
which seemed for a moment to be lifted 
up and swept from the earth by the cloud 
of moving black. The express had passed, 
the milk-train began to bump and gather 
itself for a start, and no one noticed the 
backward-flying figure of one who, with 
bent head and forward-projecting shoul 
ders, was speeding back towards Baptist 
Four Corners. Back, back, miles on miles 
through moonlight and over long stretch 
es of ties barring his path like the rungs 
of an endless ladder, on between two sil 
ver lines that led into endless moonlit 
Space, 

His sloping chin had betrayed him. At 
four o'clock the next morning Mrs. Bagg 
arose, and looking out of her window she 
saw her son at the barn; he had milked 
the cow, and was washing down the old 
buggy. 

Mrs. Bagg noticed that he had on his 
overalls, and it seemed to her that the 
clothes showing above the straps were 
those known as his ‘* Sunday best.” 

When she went into the kitchen she 
found the door still locked, and as she 
took the key furtively from the bread-jar, 
where she had put it the night before, 
she inspected it curiously, as if she ex 








‘““HE HAD MILKED THE COW, AND WAS WASHING DOWN THE OLD BUGGY.” 


pected to find some sign of its having 
been somehow tampered with. She went 
into the buttery; the stick which she had 
put over the window was lying on the 
shelf. 


it closely. 


She took that up and examined 
She errand out to 
the barn, and seeming surprised that her 
son was in his Sunday best, she asked him 
why he had his new clothes on. 

He answered, laconically, 
birthday.” 

‘Sure enough,” 


made an 


‘It's my 


said she. And she 
made batter-cakes for breakfast, and set 
the honey-jar on the table. 

They ate in silence, as usual. Mr. Bagg 
at last pushed his chair back, and an- 
nounced to his son that he guessed they'd 
better *‘ tackle the long medder and seed 
it down.” 

All day they worked. 
was closed up tiglit 
shelf 


came 


Joslua’s lip 
it projected like a 
but not one cause for discipline 
up between father and son from 
morning till night. The son’s lesser lip 
was also closely drawn up. He had had 


his battle with himself and lad lost—or 
gained—who knows ? 

Mrs. Bagg looked from time to time at 
the buttery window, and wondered if she 
had only dreamed that she had put the 
stick up over it the night but 
even if she hadn't, what of the key in 
the bread-jar, and the door still locked as 
she had left it, and he at the barn? He 
must have got out at but 


before: 


the window; 
she said nothing to Joshua. 

The deacon fumbled ostentatiously in 
his vest pocket after supper, and then, 
holding out a five dollar bill, he said to 
his son: ‘* There, take that, and spend it 
on yourself! I dum no’ as I eare if you 
go down to the city, if vou want to.” 

Thank you, I don’t seem to care for 
it. I’m too old now for birthdays.” 


Joshua did not close his lower lip for 
more than an hour. 


As the vanquished hero climbed up the 
back stairs to his room he might have 
been heard to say, ** I shall be 


glad any 
how when I do come of age.” 
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BY THOMAS R. DAWLEY JR. 


sie assertion made by the old priest 
of Quiche that the country to the 
north of the Cordilleras, bounded by 
Chiapas and Yueatan, was inhabited by 
a people whom the Spaniards had never 
conquered was sufficient to inspire a less 
adventurous youth with a desire to ex 
plore that region. The cura’s story was 
of a large and populous city occupied by 
Indians in precisely the same state of 
civilization as before the discovery of 
America. He had climbed to the naked 
summit of the sierra, and looking down 
upon the immense plain extending tow- 
ards Yueatan, had seen with his own 
eyes the great city with its white walls 
and turrets glistening in the sun. No 
white man had ever reached this city, 
and the inhabitants, aware that the coun- 
try about had been conquered by him, 
would allow no stranger to enter their 
domain. 

I, too, elimbed the sierra and looked 
away over that broad expanse stretching 
to the Mexican gulf, a country full of 
mysteries. But I saw nothing. In the 
distance mists rose and mingled with the 
clouds overhead. Beyond perhaps lay 
the city. I inquired of every passer-by ; 
some shook their heads and said they did 
not know, others told queer tales, and at 
last I coneluded that the priest had lied. 
But one day they dragged a strange Ind 
ian into my presence with the assurance 
that he could tell me all about the phan- 
tom citv. He was a Maya; had been 
there; had trafficked with the people. He 
was a bushy-haired, bright-eyed, yellow- 


visaged individual, with a slight stoop in 
the shoulders. He courtesied before me, 
holding his steeple-crowned hat in his 
hand, and, when invited to sit down, with 
Indian dignity squatted on the floor. 
We drew around him, and gave him 
cigarettes and matches, as with an intel 
ligent expression he answered my ques 
tions. 

The city lay somewhere to the north 
of Peten, in the wilderness of Yucatan 
It might be visited by the foreigner, but 
it would be necessary to obtain permission 
from the chiefs who ruled there, and if 
permission were granted, guides would be 
sent to accompany the traveller. If the 
visitor desired to remain, he would be re 
quired to make some kind of a compact 
with the chiefs, and to take a wife from 
among them,as a seal to his vow never 
to leave the place. If he should break 
his vow by undertaking to return to the 
outside world, he would be captured be 
fore leaving the wilderness, and summa 
rily dealt with. Within the city there 
were officers, an army, priests. chiefs, and 
justices, and all the functionaries that go 
to make up a civilized community. Such 
was the pith of the story drawn from the 
Maya merchant. 

After listening to such a tale I could 
scarcely be expected to put off my con 
templated exploration of the northern 
wilds any longer, especially as the Maya 
had brought me a letter from the au- 
thorities at Peten, inviting me to visit 
their city, which was half the journey. 
And so I began to make preparations at 














once. I hunted up my old and trust- 
worthy servant, José Chun, a Quekchi 
Indian, and commissioned him to find 
others to carry my equipage and provi- 
sions; for the journey through the forest 
beyond the Cordilleras was a long one, 
with no friendly abodes on the way. 
Friends tried to dissuade me from going, 
assuring me that if I escaped the prowl- 
ing jaguar in the wilderness, I would 
surely fall a victim to the jealousy and 
hatred of the people inhabiting the coun- 
try beyond. But I had decided to go, 
and the contemplation of danger was only 
as a spur to hasten my departure. 

It was a familiar road down the last 
range of mountains to Xalxixa (River of 
Ashes,in English). With my Indian car- 
riers, fifteen of them in all, despatched a 
day previous, I mounted my mule, which 
a soldier held at my door, and bidding my 
friends a last farewell, I spurred the beast 
down the street. He shambled along, 
flopping his ears and beating time irregu- 
larly with his tail, out upon the moun- 
tain road set with coffee-trees and pro 
ductive gardens. That night I overtook 
old José Chun and my Indian carriers on 
the other side of the river, and camped 
with them, ready the next day to plunge 
into the wild and gloomy forest. But I 
will not tire my readers with an account 
of that journey, during which, with a few 
exceptions, we saw no other human be- 
ings than ourselves. 

No sailor ever gazed with more joy 
upon his first sight of land after a long 
vovage over the monotonous sea than 
we felt upon emerging from the gloom 
of the tropical wilderness at the end of 
fourteen’ days. Our last stopping-place 
had been at ‘‘ The Fifth Little Hell””—a 
significant name-——and now the sight of 
the savannas bathed in the mellow light 
of evening, with the sun, so long a stran- 
ger to our observation, sinking behind 
one of the many little islands of gnarled 
and crooked trees, seemed by contrast a 
veritable paradise. 

That night we arrived at the little vil- 
lage of Saclue (Red Earth, in the Maya 
tongue). Our ride through the darkness 
into that village and our hospitable wei- 
come are among the joyous recollections 
still cherished in my memory. Beyond 
this village there were eight more leagues 
to Flores, where it was my intention to 
rest until I could carry my investigations 
further. 
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With a fresh horse and numerous 
friends, I set out early in the morning to 
make those eight leagues. Just half of 
them had been told off when we met the 
comandante and several officers from 
Flores come to meet us, and there was a 
little settlement consisting of two houses, 
one the summer residence of a rich Pe 
tenero. It was a pretty spot, with fat cat- 
tle roaming about and pigs wallowing in 
a muddy pool. They were the only houses 
on the whole eight leagues of road, and so 
we hitched our horses and breakfasted at 
the house of the rich Petenero. A great 
friendship sprang up between the coman- 
dante and me, and, breakfast over, we 
mounted and rode ahead of our numer- 
ous retinue. The comandante entertain- 
ed me with accounts of those things he 
thought of most interest, and when a sud- 
den shower came up he led me toa grove, 
where beneath the thick foliage we found 
shelter. All along the road there were 
no signs of habitations, although the land 
showed every sign of fertility. At length 
we saw ahead of us a collection of white- 
walled hcuses. 

‘‘San Benito!” exclaimed the coman- 
dante. And urging our horses, we gal- 
loped along a street, and swerving to the 
right, drew rein upon the edge of a lake. 
Raising his hand with a graceful sweep, 
the comandante said, ‘‘ There is the city 
of Flores.” 

Even to one who had heard so much 
about the city in the lake, the scene be- 
fore me was a surprisingly beautiful one. 
There in the midst of a sheet of blue wa- 
ter rose a knob of rocks covered with the 
abodes of a people. It was a feast-day, 
and at our feet the glistening water rippled 
softly in sweet harmony with the waves 
of music wafted by the gentle breeze 
across the surface. An ancient church 
crowned the pyramid-like island, bedecked 
with brilliant flags and streamers in hon- 
or of the patron saint, Escapulas. Tall 
cocoanut-palms, reflecting streaks of sil- 
very light from their pennated leaves like 
flashing bayonets, cast theirshadows upon 
the thickly clustered house-tops. Such 
was the novel scene to leave an impres- 
sion in one’s memory forever. 

A canoe, shaped from a single mahog- 
any-tree, served as a ferry to the city, in 
which we took our places. The comand- 
ante’s horse was no sooner relieved of his 
saddle and bridle than he plunged into the 
water and swam across. We landed at 
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the foot of a broad paved street, where a 
curious people flocked to their doors to 
witness the arrival of a stranger. I was 
ushered into a house, where a constant 
stream of visitors came to salute us and 
bring presents of food— cooked and un- 
cooked—game, fish, fruit, and vegetables. 
There was a table which fairly groaned 
beneath its burden of good things, and 
there were music and singing and dancing 

-all,  wasassured,in honor of my arrival ; 
but it must be remembered that it was 
the feast-day of Escapulas. After eating 
roast pig and capon, I was invited to a 
ride around the city, which I succeeded 
in doing, mounted upon a beautiful iron- 
gray, which had a peculiar way of pranc- 
ing sideways, ‘as they say a crab does; 
and when I tried to restrain him from this 
movement he backed into some one’s door- 
way, to suddenly dash out again and 
plunge at a group of pretty girls enjoying 
the afternoon shade in their butacas. 

I learned that there was a drama in or- 
der for the evening, to be enacted by na- 
tive talent. I was surprised. Here was 
a people shut in from the outside world, 
with a civilization peculiarly their own, 
going to give a theatrical performance, 
and again I was assured that the drama 
had been held over a day, awaiting my 
arrival. Darkness had shut down upon 
the lake when my friends escorted me to 
the plaza, on one side of which a stage had 
been erected with a curtain and wings, 
and the whole covered with palm leaves. 
Flambeaux of pitch served for foot-lights, 
marimbas for an orchestra, and the open 
plaza for an auditorium; and, strangest 
of all, the scene was laid in that very 
forest which Cortez had traversed over 
three and a half centuries before, when 
he executed Guatemotzin, the last of the 
Montezumas. The unfortunate prince was 
represented in the play as a tall, sedate 
Indian; and there was a representation 
of Marina, too, but the tragic fate of the 
Indian prince was brought about by the 
administration of a poisoned drink, in- 
stead of hanging, as we are informed by 
that quaint captain-chronicler, Bernal 
Diaz. 

_The performance was witnessed by the 
populace, those desiring to sending their 
servants with chairs, which were placed in 
front of the proscenium, the rest crowd- 
ing behind, there being no admission-fee 
charged. After it was over, a procession 
was formed, or rather a moonlight walk, 


led by the musicians playing marimbas, 
and accompanied by guitars and accor- 
dions. And there was singing by a wo- 
man of local fame, a poetess—some said a 
witch. Then we came to a house where 
there were dancing and more music, and 
a room decorated with pink cotton and 
green banana-plants, where the guests 
helped themselves to the contents of long 
black bottles, which seemed to make them 
still more merry. Wherever we went 
there were music and dancing and drink 
ing and eating, and not till the neighbor's 
cock was crowing the early hours of 
morning did we find time to rest. 

Was it strange that I remained with 
these people for many months, sharing 
with them their peculiar civilization, and 
even entering into their political broils, 
and teaching them a few things of my 
own? 

More than two centuries ago Spanish 
missionaries from Yucatan found gather 
ed upon this island a people worshipping 
the image of ahorse. A pleasing legend, 
coincident with the history of the old 
cavalier already alluded to, is the tradi 
tion still preserved by the present inhabi 
tants. 

After the conquest of Mexico, Cortez 
made his dreadful march across that 
broad expanse lying between the Cordil 
leras of Chiapas and the Bay of Hondu 
ras, which to-day is a region as little 
known as when with untold sufferings 
the Spanish hosts marched through its 
forests, bridged its rivers, and traversed its 
low morasses. Midway the conqueror 
came upon a great lake, which like a gigan 
tic bow] receives the trickling waters from 
the surrounding country, filling it to its 
brim, to be drained only by the thirst of 
the sun. In one corner of this lake, ris 
ing out of the glistening water, was dis 
cerned the capital of the Itzaes, an emi 
grant tribe of the great Maya family. 

The Canek (king) himself conducted 
Cortez to his Island City, and the Spanish 
conquerors were hospitably entertained 
by the inhabitants, who wonderingly lis 
tened to the missionaries who accompanied 
the expedition. Marina interpreted the 
doctrines of the Spanish priests, and will 
ingly the benighted people consented to 
the demolition of their idols to embrac« 
the religion of the new-comers. 

Congratulating himself upon the ease 
with which these new converts had been 
made, Cortez gathered his troops and al 
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lies together, and leaving his injured 
horse, Marzillo, to their eare, he took his 
departure. After the Spaniards had gone, 
the horse was taken to the temple on the 
summit of the island,and there renamed 
Izimin Chae (Thunder and Lightning), as 
having been the means of producing 
the report and flash of light which had 
astonished the natives upon seeing the 
Spaniards shoot deer from the backs 
of their horses. Dishes of wild turkey, 
stewed with the choicest varieties of pep- 
per, were placed steaming at the nostrils of 
the horse, now turned to a god. But lo! 
poor Marzillo pined away and died. The 
people were panic-stricken. A great ca- 
lamity had befallen them, for Cortez, the 
prince of all gods, would come again, and 
finding this token of their faith gone, 
would wreak vengeance upon their inno- 
cent heads. Then the crafty old Canek 
proposed to reconstruct the dead horse in 
an image of stone. The proposition was 
eagerly consented to, and after weeks of 
patient toil,which required all the skill of 
the most talented workmen, the sculptured 
horse was placed in the temple, amidst 
great rejoicing, to await the coming of the 
White Gods. 

Years pass away. The cunning old 
Canek is dead, and one by one his chil- 
dren have followed him. Others rise to 
take their places, and the history of Izi- 
min Chace, the stone horse in the temple, is 
sacred tradition. And still the children 
watch for the coming of their Messiah, 
as their fathers had taught them to do. 

A century has passed. One day a tiny 
speck is discerned from the pyramid of 
Tayasal slowly moving across the blue 
waters of Itza. As the object approaches, 
two dark-robed friars can be seen steering 
a frail craft towards the Indian capital. 
The representatives of the long-looked-for 
gods have come, and with shouts and 
childish glee the simple people throng to 
welcome the hardy travellers—missiona- 
ries whose zeal has led them to traverse 
the Yucatan forests from the opulent city 
of Merida. The hungry friars are feasted 
and their hearts made glad,and with pious 
pride the Canek and his people escort 
them to the temple to show the proof of 
their faith, which has been preserved in 
the likeness of old Marzillo, the conquer- 
or’s horse. But when the good friars 
looked upon the sculptured image, abhor- 
rence shone from their eyes, for in it they 
could see but the work of the evil one, 
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and seizing a stone, they fell to breaking 
the deified horse with a wild fury. The 
joy of the Canek and his people was 
turned to horror. Had not the Christians 
left the horse which their ancestors had 
faithfully reproduced a century before? 
Now who were these dark-robed beings 
who had come to destroy it? And the 
monks were seized as impostors. 

The Itzaes were a mild-tempered race, 
and they contented themselves with set- 
ting the missionaries free at the head of 
the lake, with a warning never to return 
again. But they came again, leading 
an army. Thunder and Lightning was 
tumbled into the lake, the temple was de- 
molished, and the people reduced to bond- 
age, under that guise which covers a mul- 
titude of sins. The pompous name of 
‘*La Ciudad de los Remédios de Nuestro 
Sefior” was given to the island, and as 
the original inhabitants died or fled, the 
place was chosen as a presidio for the 
Spanish King’s offenders, who could here 
pass their remaining days shut out from 
the world, without the necessity of other 
walls and prison bars than the impene- 
trable wilderness that surrounded them. 

To-day the people of this Island City 
tell of the time of the King, when their 
cattle did not die, nor the prairies become 
parched, nor sickness and famine stalk 
over the land—when all was peace and 
plenty in the good old time of the King. 
Then there were no taxes to pay, nor gov- 
ernment duties to worry about. On the 
contrary, the King sent his money to sol- 
diers to spend among them—rolls of big 
silver dollars, which were cut into pieces 
for change. Occasionally the couriers 
came and went from Merida, or Guate- 
mala, which was always a great event. 
On such occasions all the people turned 
out to receive the messenger, or bid him 
a God-speed on his hazardous journey. 

Once a great discovery was made. A 
party of bold and venturesome hunters 
journeying to the east discovered the 
English settlement of wood - choppers 
founded by the freebooter Wallace at the 
mouth of the river to which he gave his 
name. After many days they returned, 
and related their adventures and discov- 
ery to their wondering countrymen. To 
them all the world belonged to their King, 
and massing their people and soldiers, 
they marched upon the English settle- 
ment to drive out the encroachers. But 
they only met with repulse and defeat. 
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And so this people lived and died in a 
little world of their own, with their own 
little troubles and trials, just as we have 
in this great world of ours. They loved 
their King. But the day came when the 
couriers ceased to come and go, and the 
King no longer sent them money. What 
had become of him? No one seemed to 
know. And these people were left with- 
out a King, for with the wars that fol- 
lowed the city was lost. Years passed. 
The barracks were deserted; the King’s 
guns were abandoned; the cannon fell 
from their carriages, and lay vine-covered 
and useless. The drum-major laid aside 
his drum and grew old, wondering why 
the time never came for him to beat the 
reveille again. But he never knew, for 
he was laid away to rest by the side of 
the old church before the troubled times 
of a new era dawned. 

At last there was a government able to 
turn its attention to these lost children. 
The Indian President of Guatemala, 
Rafael Carrera, had driven out Morazan, 
while the Mayas of Yucatan were fiercely 
carrying on their war of exterminating 
the Spanish-speaking people there, and so 
Carrera’s government turned to the Lost 
City, and sent a commission with Carre- 
ra’s soldiers to establish the new order of 
things there. 

One day the inhabitants of the island 
were surprised to see a canoe- load of 
strangers being rapidly paddled across 
the lake to their city. They were Car- 
rera’s soldiers. Wearily they climbed 
out of the canoe, and limping up the hill 
to the plaza, they rested on their rusty 
flintlocks, waiting for the Alcalde, while 
the populace gathered wonderingly about. 


The old major’s drum was brought out, 
but there was no major, so a boy was sta 
tioned to beat the drum to summon the 
rest of the people. Then the Alcalde 
came, holding his ancient staff of office 
under his arm, while he took from its tin 
case the document handed him by the 
commissioner. The paper was carefully 
unfolded and passed to the secretary, now 
gray with age. Perhaps the secretary 
was a poor reader, or his voice was weak, 
or the plaza large, and the canopy of hea 
ven furnished a poor medium for convey 
ing the sound of a solitary human voice, 
but the people listened with breathless at 
tention to the reading of the strange pa 
per. But only one word could they catch 
of the all-important document. It was 
the name Pavon, the government minis 
ter who had signed the decree warning 
the people that they had at last a govern 
ment to which they owed allegiance; the 
reading of the paper was finished with 
that emphasized name Pavon. Then a 
murmur went through the crowd, and up 
went the shout, ‘‘ Long live Pavon!” for 
they knew not what else to do, and chee) 
upon cheer followed. 

As the weary and mud-bespattered so] 
diers now stacked their arms, the people 
turned one to the other, and in whisper 
ing voices inquired the meaning of it 
all. The knowing ones wagged their 
heads ‘and replied, ‘‘ Pavon!” or shook 
their finger significantly as they said, 
‘It is good, Pavon,” scarcely knowing 
whether Pavon was their new King or 
Governor. 

And that marked the beginning of the 
new era, that they were to receive a gov 
ernment from the capital of Guatemala. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


BY SIDNEY WHITMAN, F.R.G:S. 


“Fremde Staaten mit Hilfe der Revolution zu bedrohen, ist jetzt seit einer ziemlichen 
Reihe von Jahren das Gewerbe Englands.”*—BISMARCK. 1857. 


I. 

7. among us who are old enough 
to remember the London Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, and the auguries of friend- 
ly commercial rivalry, universal peace and 
good-will, which were hoped would be its 
outcome, may well bow their heads in de- 
* For a good number of years past England has 


made a trade of threatening foreign states with the 
help of revolution.—Bismarck. 1857. 


jection when they review the history of the 
last forty-five years, with its record of po- 
litical intrigue, war and bloodshed, all the 
world over. One of its results, as far as 
Europe is concerned, has undoubtedly 
been to give unquestioned political su 
premacy to the least civilized of the great 
powers. For who can close his eyes to 
our attitude of abject subservience to Rus- 
sia?—this colossal autocracy, which has 
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erected a Chinese Wall along its frontiers, 

across Which people of a particular race 
and creed are refused ingress, and inside 
which many are still relentlessly perse- 
cuted who profess any faith but the so- 
called Orthodox—a strange outcome in- 
deed of forty years of liberal enlighten- 
ment. But more significant by far than 
that which has taken place are the almost 
universal signs of national, racial antag- 
onisms and animosities which meet us 
wherever we turn, and which are only 
prevented from taking violent active form 
by considerations of enlightened fear for 
the consequences. Witness the rivalry, 
the deep-rooted antagonism, of Russia and 
England; the dislike of the French for the 
English, of the Italians for the French, of 
the Russians for the Germans; and nota- 
bly the latest and most unexpected of all, 
the present antagonism between England 
and Germany. For I presume that no 
student of politics of the present day would 
venture to deny that such enmities are 
in truth living realities. Curious indeed 
that the principal organizer of that afore- 
said pandemonium of international com- 
mercial brotherhood of 1851 should have 
been a German living in England—Prince 
Albert, the consort of England’s Queen. 
He was a man in whom the culture of 
the arts of peace, the belief in the benefi- 
cent effects of nineteenth-century civil- 
ization which should extirpate the inher- 
ent tiger from the nature of man, may 
almost be said to have amounted to a fa- 
talistic creed. Unfortunately, experience 
has since shown that this belief, like so 
many others of an ideal kind, is based upon 
an illusion—an incomplete, a delusive per- 
ception of the true unchanging nature of 
battling, struggling, self-asserting man, 
from whatever country he may hail. 
Prince Albert lived to see his dream of 
universal peace somewhat rudely dispelled 
by the Crimean war, as also by the Ital- 
ian campaign of 1859. He died, however, 
before he could witness the final collapse, 
through the rise to supreme power of Otto 
von Bismarck, of his pet wish to see the 
beneficent influence of Constitutional Eng- 
land paramount in Germany. 

National antagonisms, national asperi- 
ties in the abstract, have, if anything, be- 
come more accentuated since those now 
distant days, in proportion to the growth 
of modern facilities for international com- 
mercial, personal, and political relations. 
Intimacy—of the kind obtainable with the 
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aid of cheap tripping, trade, and telegraphy 
—has not brought sympathy or even mu- 
tual respect. Propinquity has accentuated 
the feeling for minute differences, and 
added fuel to latent burning antagonism. 
It has septupled the hydra-heads of enmi- 
ties hitherto undreamt-of. The passions 
of nations are, after all, little else than a 
reproduction on a colossal scale of those 
existing among human families and units 
of such, and against the full play of which 
a high state of civilization is powerless to 
operate. Rather the reverse; the more in- 
tricate our interests become, the keener 
our instincts to look after them and to 
resent any trespass upon them from with- 
out. The closer the contact, the more 
acute our perception of minute differences 
of character and interests, the keener the 
antipathy, the fancied wrong, the resent- 
ment. 

The mainspring of all political collective 
action is naturally self-interest. The task 
of the political leaders of a nation ought 
to be to see that it be at least self-interest 
of an intelligent, far-sighted kind. Na- 
tions, as well as individuals, begin to hate 
as soon as their jealousy or greed is 
aroused, and only cease to hate when they 
have nothing more to desire or to fear 
from an opponent. Thus the hatred in 
England of the Spaniard, the Portuguese, 
the Dutchman, the Dane, and even the 
Frenchman has died with the disappear- 
ance of the naval rivalry of those natiéns 
with England. A fresh rivalry would 
arouse it afresh, whatever our monitors 
might assert to the contrary. This truth 
is sufficiently illustrated by two parallel 
cases in our time—the relations of Eng- 
land and Germany, and France and Italy. 
For there is a deal of affinity between the 
relative position of England and Germany 
and that of France and Italy. Both Eng- 
land and France are old-established firms 
which have witnessed—the one in Ger- 
many, the other in Italy—new firms 
spring up, competing with them for the 
business of the world, and asking to be 
treated with the same deference as is uni- 
versally accorded to the older establish- 
ment. In each case the result has been 
exactly the same—jealousy on the part of 
the old firm, resented and paid back in 
kind by the intruder—the parvenu, if you 
will—with a large amount of malignant 
envy added to the score. In both cases 
the existence of race kinship has only 
added bitterness to the feud. 
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II. 

English people used to affect a senti- 
ment of good-humored tolerance (Gering- 
schdtzung) for the Germans as a nation, 
something like that which a country 
gentleman might feel fora foreign music- 
master. This was before Germany had 
amalgamated into one firm and set up in 
business on the same continent—or, let 
us say, in the same street—bent upon 
supplying the same customers, and hav- 
ing an equal voice in the areopagus of 
nations. The story of the rise of the new 
firm, of the persistent attempts of the old 
house to stay the consolidation of the new 
one—this is, indeed, one of too huge di- 
mensions to be dwelt upon here in detail. 
It is one which forms no small part of 
the diplomatic history of Europe of the 
last forty years,and one the main inci- 
dents of which appear to be either un- 
known to many people in England in 
the present day, or conveniently forgot- 
ten when the task is daily taken in 
hand afresh, year after year, of showing 
up ‘‘German hostility,” ‘‘German in- 
trigues,” ‘‘German unscrupulousness,”’ 
‘*German malevolence,” and sneering at 
German competition in general. 

English popular bickering at Germany 
and Germans, English aristocratic con- 
temptuous sufferance of Germany and 
everything German, are as old as the rule 
of the Hanoverian dynasty in England. 
They are for all I know even older, and 
form part of that peculiar insular contempt 
for the ‘‘ foreigner” which once landed 
an English dustman headlong in his own 
mud-cart, at the hands of the brawny 
Maréchal de Saxe, whom he had in- 
cautiously apostrophized in a London 
street as a ‘‘damned foreigner.”” But how- 
ever that may be, it is not for me to 
criticise my countrymen on this head, 
let alone that fault-finding is outside the 
scope of a dispassionate review of politi- 
cal facts and phenomena. The personal 
mémoires and other records of the last 
century are replete with descriptions of 
the hungry crew of needy German ad- 
venturers who came over to England 
with or followed .in the wake of the 
Georges. And in this century, too, down 
to the present day, the influential status 
in-England of a goodly array of German 
faiseurs dune trempe douteuse in differ- 
ent walks of life has not been calculated 
to raise the British estimate of the foreign 
article. On the other hand, I will not 


\ 


attach too much importance to the many 
slights offered to the late Prince Consort 
by Lord Palmerston, cynically bent on 
pandering to the mean prejudices of the 
mob, when it suited his purpose. A sin 
gle swallow does not necessarily portend 
a summer, and the conduct of a Palmer 
ston need not necessarily reflect the more 
generous and better feeling of a whole 
nation, though it undoubtedly did appeal 
to the instincts of the English mob. Be 
sides, Albert the Good—a pattern of do 
mestic excellence— was somewhat of a 
political busybody. Lastly, poor Henry 
of Battenberg had to put up with a deal 
of journalistic horse-play during his life, 
owing to his two cardinal sins—that of 
being a foreigner, and, worse still, a 
‘‘poor man.” For if there is one thing 
above all others your true-born Briton 
holds in supreme contempt, it is poverty 

particularly poverty in high places. 
But when all is said and done, the Ger- 
man element has often done good yeoman 
service to England—in America, in Spain, 
and lastly at Waterloo, although some 
English historians— with an unfairness 
unworthy of them—-have tried their best 
to minimize the Prussian share in that 
crowning victory. 

General Sir C. J. Napier,* writing 
barely ten years after the battle of Wa 
terloo (under date January 8, 1825), does 
not scruple to speak thus of the Germans 
as a nation: 

As to the people of every part of Germany 
—honor to Cesar for killing so many of them 
—stupid, slow, hard animals, they have not 
even so much tact as to chat well. We al- 
ways detected their awkward attempts, except 
at night when cold obliged us to submit, for 
phlegm prevents them from feeling cold when 
a man of another nation would be frozen; you 
might bury him before the German would col- 
lect enough ideas to say he was cold. Out of 
these regions we soon descended to Italy, 
where we found civilized beings, warm wea- 
ther, and the human face instead of the Ger- 
man visage. But the Germans use their horses 
well, which is a great merit, and so it ought to 
be, for it is their only one....A German is all 
sulk, and does nothing for you. 


This ruthless critic is known to history 
as the conqueror of Scinde and as Com 
mander-in-Chief in India. 

Somehow or other the German race has 
never succeeded in getting itself accepted 

* Life and Opinions of General Sir C. J. Napier, 
G.C.B. ,by Lieutenant-General Sir W. Napier, K.C.B 
London : Murray, 1857. Vol. i., pp. 846, 347. 
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by the English as on a parity. Still, it 
would be futile for Germans to found a 
grievance on that score, as the relative 
political and material positions of the two 
countries in the past sufficiently explain 
the fact. But more than this, the Ger- 
mans, even in our time, have not been 
quite able to please the English, or, to 
put it finely, ‘‘ to act up to English prin- 
ciples.” Germany certainly displeased 
England seriously by annexing Alsace 
and Lorraine. The Queen of England im- 
plored the Emperor William to be ** mag- 
nanimous.” And yet, strange to say, if 
the old Emperor had been magnanimous 
in the English sense, Germany and France 
might be completely reconciled by this 
time, and, together with Russia, in close 
alliance, bent on thwarting England all 
over the world. 

The more recent and violently acute 
dislike of Germany in England is fairly 
familiar to all. And such as it is, I be- 
lieve that, excepting among those—and 
they are not too numerous—who are en- 
tirely uninfluenced by current waves of 
public opinion as expressed by the daily 
papers, dislike of Germany exists from 
one end of England to the other. That 
“dreadful” telegram of the Emperor 
William to President Kruger undoubted- 
ly revealed its high-water mark; but it 
had been a tide steadily though gradually 
rising ever since Germany became united 
in 1870. 

This may have been partly a form of 
reaction against the exaggerations of Car 
lyle’s and other German championship in 
England of former years; but however 
this may be, English dislike of Germany 
soon showed itself in various ways and in 
various places. A current of thought, 
mostly Liberal by denomination, could be 
detected bent on denying the share the 
hated Teuton had had in the past in the 
formation of England’s nationality. Pro- 
fessors came forward passionately striv- 
ing to prove that England might, perhaps, 
owe her coarser etymology, words such 
as ‘‘ox,” ‘‘sheep,” ‘‘house,” ‘* bread,” 
etc., to Saxon influence; but the refine- 
ment of English life, the Vere de Vere 
sang azur, could only be of Gallic or Nor- 
man blend. Whereas, according to Teu- 
ton-hating ethnologists, England’s genius 
is almost entirely Celtic. Shakespeare 
was a Celt! 

Nor must we forget the preference for— 
or perhaps I ought to say the greater fa- 


miliarity with—French literature, as evi 
denced by a majority of popular writers, 
and notably by a genius such as Alger- 
non Swinburne and his followers, as an 
anti-Teuton-moulding influence, among 
a publie in which densest ignorance with 
regard to German literature prevailed. 
Also among the better-educated classes of 
England an easy familiarity with Horace 
has always been more general than the 
faintest scintilla of acquaintanceship with 
a Goethe. In fact, what Shakespeare is 
to a cultivated German, Horace has gen- 
erally been to a university-bred English- 
man. But the most far-reaching anti- 
German intellectual influence in England 
I believe to be the great number of Irish- 
men,especially Roman Catholic Irishmen, 
on the English press and periodical liter- 
ary staffs of London. To such it is nat- 
ural, and therefore excusable, to hate and 
detest Protestant, discipline-imbued. mili- 
tary-trained Germany. These Irishmen 
have always felt a tendre for the French 
nation, and their antipathies as well as 
their sympathies find expression and are 
scattered broadcast by the gigantic ma 
chinery for distribution of the English 
press in hundreds of thousands of copies 
from the beginning of the year to the end. 
The leanings of these men and others 
have done far more to prepare the ground 
for a hatred of Germany than is usually 
understood or admitted.* On a soil 
thus fertilized the ugly fungus of trade 
envy, which finds its most contemptuous 
expression in the words, ‘‘ Made in Ger- 
many,” has indeed flourished luxuriant- 
ly. ‘* Anything to block the hated Teu- 
ton!” is the ery. The Radical clamors 
for an understanding with Holy Russia; 
he advertises and buys the socialistic 
novels of Count Tolstoi. ‘* Never mind 
Russia’s autocracy—she at least will not 
be able to undersell us for another 
century.” Your most violent Radical 
possesses, withal, a keen, dog-nosed Man- 
chesterian scent for business. Besides all 

* At this very moment (October, 1897) an enter 
prising London paper, with a keen scent for the 
public taste, and with a daily circulation of three to 
four hundred thousand copies, is publishing a series 
of grossly malevolent articles from its German cor- 
respondent, entitled ‘‘ Under the Iron Heel.” The 
undeniable journalistic cleverness with which these 
articles are written is well calculated to attract 
particular attention to them and add very material- 
ly to the present ill feeling in England towards Ger- 
many. They are, as far as I have read them, a 
gross caricature of everything German from the 
Emperor downwards. 
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this, the so-called German “‘ disease ” of 
militarism was always hateful in the eyes 
of Englishmen, who never stopped to look 
beyond what met their superficial gaze. 
It was enough that the Germans were 
working out their salvation by methods 
which were hateful to freeborn English- 
men, instead of disbanding their armies 
and taking to the blessings of commerce 
and free trade. That was quite enough; 
the Germans were schismatics; they were 
all wrong,and deserved all the hatred re- 
served for such by men of the bent of 
mind of Mr. Gladstone. And with all his 
idiosynerasies he is, in the main, | ven- 
ture to think, essentially a representative 
Englishman. 

Thus far the position is intelligible 
enough. But when Germany, notwith- 
standing her military ‘‘disease,” still takes 
to commerce all the same, and competes 
therein successfully with England, the 
latter, instead of frankly admiring the 
dual prowess in peace and war of her 
parvenu relative, waxes angry and mut- 
ters, ‘‘Germaniam esse delendam ” (Sat- 
urday Review, 11, 9,97). Here the Ger 
mans might well say: ‘*‘ For twenty years 
or more you have been pitying and vili- 
fying my military ‘disease.’ You have 
upbraided me as a pauper, or as one hur- 
rying on to the cataclysm of inevitable 
bankruptcy. You have vainly implored 
me to see the error of my ways; to disarm, 
and come and taste the untold blessings of 
trade. And now that I have carefully 
studied your methods and become a trader 
just to please you, you are still dissatis- 
fied. What would be your frame of mind, 
I wonder, if, freed from the crushing in- 
cubus of a standing army, I had become 
wealthy, and thus a doubly redoubtable 
competitor?” 


III 


German semi-devotional reverence for 
England and everything English is al- 
most as old as English cheapening of the 
German. If there is one nation for which 
the Germans individually and collectively 
used to entertain an extravagant admira- 
tion, it is the English. Appreciation of 
English literature, English science, Eng- 
lish philosophy, even English art,has long 
been nearly universal. The study of the 
English language has for generations past 
not merely formed an integral part of gen- 
eral education in Germany; it has in many 
places been almost a mania—a cult pur- 
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sued with enthusiasm, aye, with a double 
enthusiasm; not merely that belonging 
to the gratification of a thirst for know- 
ledge, but an enthusiasm bred of admira 
tion for the subject itself which is studied. 
According to my many years’ observa 
tion, the Germans know almost everything 
about England that is worth knowing 
except, perhaps, the depressing tale of hu 
man misery and sunless social life of our 
great industrial towns, the truthful real 
ity of which I have often been unable to 
convince them of. Indeed, the Germans 
owe a great measure of their success in 
many walks of life to a careful study of 
our achievements and methods. Thus it 
will readily be admitted that, with such a 
slow, hard-thinking, and tenacious people 
as the Germans undoubtedly are, it must 
have been very far-reaching influences in- 
deed that could have brought about the 
deep and possibly permanent feeling of 
estrangement of the present day. For I 
fear that no mere lapse of time or super 
ficial exchange of amenities is likely to 
entirely obliterate the ill-feeling towards 
England which has grown up in Germany 
in our day. 

It is only within living memory that 
this gradual, but just on that account 
most significant and deep-seated, change 
has come over the Teuton mind and feel 
ing. In the past, German reverence for 
England was sufficiently explained by 
England's great position on the European 
political chess-board, and Germany’s mis 
erable helplessness. But it was also ac 
counted for by England’s great achieve 
ments in other fields besides,and,above all, 
by Germany's capacity for generous appre 
ciation of alien greatness—a trait of na 
tional character unique in its universality, 
and only too often tending towards a 1ri- 
diculous over-estimate of the foreigner, a 
want of appreciation of home excellence, 
a lack of patriotism. I think it was Bis- 
marck who once jocularly remarked that 
a certain class of German is quite happy 
if he can only feel he is in the society of 
a real English jockey. 

aY. 

The unification of Germany graduall) 
changed all this. It may, indeed, have 
put a strong dose of conceit—’twere only 
human nature if it has—in the place of 
what in darker days had been undue hu 
mility. Ihave it on good authority that 
even the German universities latterly 
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show signs of a change which is not alto- 
gethera blessing. National self-conscious- 
ness has had a marked effect here. It has, 
for one thing, resulted in a distinct decline 
of the more refined literary and philosoph- 
ical culture of the pre-70 days. German 
manners in general, even those of Ger- 
many’s academic youth, have deteriorated 
sadly since "70, as I am credibly and sad- 
ly assured from reliable German sources. 
A note of pessimistic disenchantment has 
mingled with the chorus of victory, and 
this notwithstanding poor Friedrich Nietz 
sche’s strenuous gospel of the ‘‘ Ueber- 
mensch.” But all this could not explain 
sufficiently the extraordinary change in 
the sentiments of Germans towards Eng- 
land—a gradual and darkening change 
—portending, if Iam not mistaken, mis- 
chief which may not be confined to one 
country or the present generation. 

In order to understand this strange 
phenomenon it is necessary to take into 
consideration some of the circumstances 
preceding and subsequent to the unifica- 
tion of Germany. An enormous flood of 
political literature has inundated Ger- 
many during the last twenty years, deal 
ing with the history of the country from 
the war of liberation down to the present 
day; the books and pamphlets alone treat- 
ing of Prince Bismarck’s career would 
form a library by themselves. Many of 
these works—notably those of the Prus- 
sian historian, the late Professor Heinrich 
von Treitschke—deal in a very bitter spirit 
with the consistent attitude of meddling, 
of ill-concealed hostility of English policy 
towards Germany. On the eve of Water- 
loo old Marshal Bliicher suggested to the 
Duke of Wellington that the day might 
be called the battle of ‘‘ Belle-Alliance,” 
to celebrate the joint victory of the Eng- 
lish and the Prussians. Wellington de- 
clined, and stuck to the designation of 
Waterloo. The Prussians, although they 
had been useful on this occasion, could 
not claim equality ; they had been so often 
defeated ; they had accepted English subsi- 
dies. A parity of recognition as equals 
was to be avoided even on this occasion. 
Thus, at least, the Prussian version. It 
would require ten times the space allotted 
to this article to give even an inadequate 
rendering of the history of British opposi- 
tion to and interference with Germany's 
development contained in the numerous 
works above referred to. It must suffice 
to point out that whereas the press and 


the music-hall* have done their share to 
nurture an anti-German feeling in Eng- 
land, the German book trade has done 
similar work to feed Anglophobia in Ger 
many. In dealing with historical mat- 
ter, from Belle-Alliance down to the dark 
episode of the late Dr. Morell Mackenzie's 
treatment of the late Emperor Frederick, 
many German political writings contain 
little else but an acrimonious treatment 
of a series of unpleasant incidents as be- 
tween England and Germany.t Nor can 
it in common fairness be denied that had 
English influence or advice gained the 
upper hand on any one of several critical 
occasions (notably at the time of the Cri- 
mean war, the Danish war of 1864, and in 
1869 when England proposed that Ger- 
many should disarm), a united Germany 
would, according to human ken, never 
have become accomplished. This view 
of England’s political influencewis one 
which is held right through Germany as 
a result of the study of books mainly 
dealing with the rise of the German Em- 
pire, and it is at the bottom of the intense 
political distrust and dislike for England 
in Germany. It is a feeling not unmix- 
ed with contempt. For England’s atti- 
tude towards Germany during the Danish 
war of 1864, according to the printed tes- 
timony of an English diplomatist, *‘ left 
a stigma of egotism on the English na- 
tion.” A great English statesman would 
either have prevented the unification of 
Germany or have loyally welcomed it as 
a guarantee of the peace of Europe, and 
would thus at least have cheaply secured 
for England the grateful and lasting good- 
willof Germany. A great German states- 
man, on the other hand, might have ad- 
vised the German Emperor not to tele- 
graph to African potentates, and thus to 
set a bad example to the hundred English 
members of Parliament who telegraphed 
their pinchbeck sympathy to a Rot des 
Grecs. 
7. 

It is perhaps hardly to be expected that 

a nation, any more than an individual, 


* In England the poet-laureate has written ¢ 
patriotic song for music-hall consumption ; the mu- 
sic-hall has thus become a consecrated fostering- 
ground for latter-day patriotism. 

+ One of the most significant of these is a small 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Mitregenten und Fremde in 
Deutschland.”’ (Zurich, 1886.) It was currently 
reported at the time to have been written by the 
late Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the bro- 
ther of Queen Victoria’s husband, Prince Albert. 
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should be possessed of the rare gift to 
‘*see ourselves as others see us.”” Hence 
it is most unlikely that an average Eng- 
lishman or German should be an impar- 
tial judge of the pros and cons of his at- 
titude or feeling towards the other. To 
an Englishman, born and bred in the 
imperial traditions of Great Britain, it 
must be next to impossible to adopt a 
frame of mind of judicial impartiality 
when dealing with any foreign national 
ity whatsoever. Least of all is this pos- 
sible towards Germany, a country he is 
usually intensely ignorant of—and often 
remains ignorant of even if he lives there 
for years. Tradition is too strong for 
him, as I dare assert after an experience 
of a lifetime. This tradition is summed 
up in the popular song: 

And when they ask us how ‘twas done, 

And how it was we always won, 

I looked around on every one 

Of the soldiers of the Queen. 

This bland assumption that ‘* we've al- 
ways won’’—not an unnatural one, per 
haps, under the circumstances—and that 
we are consequently man for man supe- 
rior, it is which mentally precludes us 
from looking upon the foreigner as quite 
an equal and entitled to be judged by 
the same standards as we lay down for 
ourselves. The Biblical tradition of the 
‘chosen people” is still very strong 
among us. And this is one of the reasons 
which make mutual understanding and 
harmony at all times difficult. It is the 
unconscious effect of these traditions 
which bids an Englishman—who, accord- 
ing to a recent dictum of Prince Bis- 
marck, is in private life an excellent per 
son, positively shy in his modest self- 
repression—as a politician shriek at the 
Emperor of Austria to keep his *‘ hands 
off’ the lower Danube; telegraph his 
sympathy to the Roi des Grecs (tout 
comme chez l Empereur Guillaume et M. 
Kruger); impertinently brand the spirit- 
ual head of 300,000,000 human beings an 
assassin, and otherwise conduct himself as 
if he alone were privileged to distribute 
mud or rose-water, as the fancy takes 
him, all over the world. <A very passion- 
ate, aye, excitable, free- trader, quaintly 
pursuing his questionable calling of tread- 
ing on the corns of mankind from China 
to Peru. 

VI. 

It is asserted that a portion of the Eng- 

lish press is largely responsible for fan 


ning English dislike of Germany. The 
following are a few among endless in- 
stances in proof—each one, judged singly, 
perhaps of small importance, but, taken 
in the aggregate, embodying a tolerably 
formidable volume of national hatred: 

An English weekly paper—the Satur 
day Review (August 14, 1897)— writes thus 
of Germany and the Germans: 

To Bayreuth again, through dirty, dusty, 
nasty-smelling, unromantic Germany, along 
the banks of that shabby-genteel river known 
as the Rhine, watching at every railway sta- 
tion the wondrously bulky hausfrau who stir 


‘such deep emotions in the sentimental German 


heart, noting how the disease of militarism 
has eaten su deeply into German life that 
each railway official is a mere steam-engine, 
supplied by the state with fuel in case he 
should some day be needed, eating the badly 
and dirtily cooked German food—how familiar 
it all seems when one does it a second time! 


And soon through fourcolumns. More 
recently still the same paper has beaten 
this handsome record. What would the 
English press say if a respectable German 
periodical were to perpetrate something 
like the following: 


(i again, through dirty, grimy, pai 
tially pauperized, unnromantic England, across 
that foul, polluted river known as the H...., 
along the banks of which are huddled together 
in filthy jerry-built hovels thousands of the 
poorest of the poor, struggling in the dark 
throes of sunless economic slavery to keep 
body and soul together. Thus vegetates this 
human residuum, perpetuating a stanted, neu 
rotic, town-bred race, the sight of which is 
enough to make a patriotic recruiting - ser- 
geant despair of his country. At each rail- 
way station a crowd of shabbily dressed peo- 
ple, wearing the left-off clothes of their betters, 
push their way into the train. The British 
working man foremost, smoking his foul pipe, 
and expectorating right and left. He is ac- 
companied by his female drudge, untidy and 
dingily dressed in cheap and soiled finery. 
What enjoyment have these people left in 
life? Their existence is little better than 
that of pigs. The diseases of drink, betting, 
and rowdying sport have eaten so deeply into 
a large section of English life as to make it 
unrecognizable. It is indeed a maddening 
spectacle to those who still cherish in thei! 
hearts a lingering fondness for the legends of 
“ Merrie England’s” pre-industrial past. Yes- 
terday was Bank holiday, and to-day a special 
staff of railway porters are told off to clean 
out the railway carriages which were turned 
into veritable pig-sties by the expectorations, 
the vomit, the refuse of oranges and other 
food, and stale tobacco of the degraded,drunk- 
en, foul-mouthed holiday rabble. 
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And yet I make bold to say that the lat- 
ter picture would be at least as truthful 
a one as the former. For all that, I have 
never come across anything of the kind 
in a German paper, book, or periodical. 

This is the way the London Globe—a 
respectable evening paper admittedly ap- 
pealing to the better-educated, conserva- 
tive class—(December 15, 1896) refers to 
the Germans: 

At Christmas we ought to feel full of good- 
will towards all men, even Germans. It will 
be nice, when we pick the toys off the Christ- 
mas trees for our little ones, to think that 
£320,000 of British money has gone out to 
gladden the hearts of the German toy-makers 
who undersweat the world. It would have 
been so very un-Christmassy and selfish to 
have insisted upon spending all this money 
on our own hungry British working men and 
women. 


We take it as a matter of course when 
our newspapers inform us that England 
views the policy of Germany or of Russia 
with distrust and suspicion. These pow- 
ers are ‘‘so unscrupulous.” But when a 
similar wind blows from eastern capitals 
we greet it with ‘‘ surprise.” Witness— 
inter alia—the following from our spe- 
cial correspondent to Berlin: 

A very general impression gains strength 
here that in some way or other the visit of the 
Kaiser to St. Petersburg will result in a new 
combination of the powers with the object of 
checkmating England. I have alluded to this 
in a previous despatch, but the singular idea 
grows continually in the press that England 
is a disturbing element everywhere, and that 
closer union between Russia and Germany will 
be a sharp snub to her. 


‘*A singular idea” by no means. For 
it is one held not merely by the foreign 
press, but by foreign cabinets as well, 
sundry of which, as a matter of fact, do 
consider England to be the disturbing 


element everywhere. And this on no 
lesser authority than that of Lord Salis- 
bury himself. For he has publicly ex- 
pressed his conviction that the hundred 
English members of Parliament who tele- 


graphed their sympathy last spring to the 


King of Greece were responsible for the 
war between that country and Turkey. 
The English have not had—or believe 
they have not had, which comes to the 
same thing—a defeat for a hundred years, 
and some of them are consequently at 
times in a similar frame of mind to that 
of the Prussian officers who, in 1806, on 


the eve of Jena, sharpened their swords 
on the door-steps of the French embassy 
at Berlin. Classical, instructive, and 
never-to-be-forgotten instance of military 
megalomania! Three months afterwards 
Prussia had practically ceased to exist! 

This lack of the corrective experience of 
misfortune is a distinct disadvantage for 
England to-day—once it be admitted that 
‘** belief’ in our own superiority is not 
exactly tantamount to the ** being ” supe- 
rior in fact. Hence mainly a sentiment 
of contemptuous indifference towards the 
stranger, which changes on occasion to 
passionate hostility. 

Vil. 

It is only this unconscious feeling of an 
exceptional status—eine Ausnahmestel- 
lung—which could explain how a nation, 
which has never in all its history put a 
muzzle on its sentiments, could have so 
completely lost its head over that ‘‘ dread- 
ful telegram ” of the German Emperor to 
President Kruger. ‘‘ Why, that telegram,” 
said Prince Bismarck to the _ writer, 
‘‘might with perfect propriety have been 
sent even by her Majesty Queen Victoria 
to President Kruger. That raid was an 
outrage, a scandalous case of highway 
robbery.” Thus the opinion of Prince 
Bismarck. No so that of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, for whom Jameson's exploit was 
merely a blunder —a colossal blunder. 
‘*It was none of the German Emperor's 
business,” as an English ex-cabinet min- 
ister indignantly told me. Exactly so. 
Even less was it the business of one hun- 
dred English members of Parliament to 
encourage the Greeks to attack Turkey, 
the Germans would retort. 

The popular mind, with a kind of ani- 
mal intuition or instinct, may vaguely 
grasp that it has an enemy in a certain 
country. But supposing this instinct be 
correct, it rarely occurs to the voting unit 
or his press mentor to reflect that such 
enmity could possibly be the outcome of 
most complex and long-standing influ- 
ences and conditions. Such a possibility 
is seldom realized, much less touched 
upon by the daily press, which, after all 
is said and done, is omnipotent in sway- 
ing the sentiment of the British nation 
on these matters. ‘‘Germany is our ene- 
my.” ‘* Austria_is our friend.” ‘‘ The 
Emperor of Austria is our ally!’ (See 
London papers, June, 97.) The German 
Emperor—Bismarck—is England's ene- 
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my! The sentiments of a whole nation, 
counting among its units some of the 
highest types of manhood in the world, 
all these are summed up by the journal- 
istic pen into one trite phrase, ‘* Ger- 
many is an enemy of England.” For 
the party politician on the platform is 
only too often a cunning mob hypno- 
tizer. 

It was only yesterday that Bismarck 
was the Anglophobe bogie who had been 
righteously sent to the rightabout by the 
Emperor William, the grandson of Eng- 
land’s Queen. ‘ He himself half an Eng- 
lishman, imbued with a right-minded en- 
thusiasm, and conviction of the superi- 
ority of everything English,” from an 
English horse down to the jack-boots of 
an English jockey, as also, par par- 
enthése, of the English Sunday—which 
latter, strange to say, his Imperial Ma- 
jesty has since done his best to introduce 
into the father-land. But what anathe- 
mas have fallen on the Emperor's head 
since those so recent and yet so distant 
haleyon days of appreciation! Nearly 
two years of daily, sometimes hysterical, 
at others contemptuous, mud-throwing, 
much of it of a peculiarly offensive per- 
sonal kind, at the ruler of a country 
which stands well on a par before the 
world for deeds of war and peace. 

The daily splutterings of the English 
press have more influence on English pub- 
lic opinion, for the moment, than the writ- 
ings of all the philosophers and thinkers 
that England has ever produced. And it 
is ‘‘the moment” which in our age of 
telegraphy has before now decided the 
fate of an Empire. ‘* Da liegt der Hund 
begraben,” and the danger. 


VII. 

The question of Prince Bismarck’s hos- 
tility to England has long been such a 
parade-horse of English journalism that 
it is only natural to refer to the subject. 
Anybody who has studied the German 
statesman’s political record in an impar- 
tial spirit—not in the spirit of an Eng- 
lishman or of a German, but, let us say, 
in the spirit of an American, such as that 
of Motley, the historian — could, I am 
sure, only come to the conclusion that 
England, or at least English political in- 
fluence, must always have been one of 
the great statesman’s most dreaded bug- 
bears. 

And yet I make bold to say that it 


would be difficult to find a single instance 
in the whole of Bismarck’s political career 
in which, when dealing with England, he 
went further than to resent within care 
fully set limits what impartial history 
will regard in many instances as undu 
illegitimate interference on the part of 
English statesmen in German affairs 
In his Frankfort days Bismarek even 
went out of his way on one occasion to 
shield his English colleague at the Diet, 
who, but for Bismarck’s interposition, 
would have infallibly been recalled in 
consequence of his derogatory references 
to the Prussian government on a festive 
oceasion. Bismarck’s policy was never 
one of planned hostility to England. He 
was never, as he himself has often frank- 
ly declared, ein Colonial Mensch, one 
who nurtured the fantastic thought of 
Germany rivalling, much less of attack 
ing, England’scolonial power. Bismarck’s 
policy, or rather his action towards Eng 
land, has always been restricted within 
the task of putting England’s pretensions 
back a peg or two, until they were nar- 
rowed down to that point where they were 
no longer offensive and injurious to the 
legitimate interests of Germany. And in 
this endeavor the great German states 
man was successful. 

I can well remember the impression I 
always carried away when the subject of 
England has cropped up in conversation 
with Germany’s great ex - Chancellor. 
Having previously been fairly well ac 
quainted with the unfriendly part Eng- 
lish statesmanship had often played in 
its dealings with Bismarck, the even vio- 
lent—at times personally offensive—lan- 
guage used by more than one English 
diplomatist in his published reminis 
cences with regard to him—TI should not 
have been surprised to hear Prince Bis 
marck give vent to some strong expres 
sions in return. But although I was 
present on several occasions when the 
Prince frankly conversed about England 
and the English—sometimes before com 
pany, at other times when I have been 
quite alone with him in the woods of 
Varzin —I cannot recollect one single 
word which betrayed the faintest suspi 
cion of dislike or bitterness on his part. 
On the contrary, it has often struck me 
with surprise that after what Bismarck’s 
irritable nervous system must have suf 
fered from time to time at hands which 
were decidedly ‘‘ English,” he should still 
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retain such a large amount of good-na 
tured—I had almost said extravagant— 
appreciation of England and the English 
as he undoubtedly does. And this not- 
withstanding whatever his opinion may be 
with regard to England's present politi- 
cal institutions and personalities. 

One of Prince Bismarck’s favorite say- 
ings is that the English as a nation are 
the most striking exemplification of the 
truth of his view—that it is the judicious 
mixture or crossing of races (in man as 
in dogs and horses) which produces the 
so-called thoroughbred article. Surely a 
very unlikely view to be fathered by a 
man who, according to English public 
opinion, is a thorough-going hater of Eng- 
land and the English. No; Bismarck’s 
attitude towards England never went fur- 
ther than that which was necessary in or- 
der to keep English influence out of Ger- 
many, where he considered—and surely 
he had a perfect right to consider—that 
it is undesirable, not wanted—in fact, a 
damnable nuisance. Once this object 
achieved, Bismarck has always been in 
favor of a good understanding and, if 
possible, cordial relations with England. 
His clear intellect had, however, discern- 
ed early that as long as England’s foreign 
policy is influenced by gusts of irrespon- 
sible public opinion it is vain to hope for 
what he would doubtless have desired 
—that England should loyally join the 
Triple Alliance, at least so far as its aims 
are honestly directed towards securing the 
permanent peace of Europe. With the 
unerring insight of intuitive genius, al- 
ready in the year 1858, when all the 
world was still bowing down before the 
superior political wisdom of England, 
Herr von Bismarck—standing in those 
days quite alone, almost isolated, in his 
opinions—gave expression to his view of 
the utter hopelessness of any attempt to 
gain closer touch with Great Britain.* 
The following words of his contain, at 
least in substance, almost the exact opin- 
ions expressed by Thomas Carlyle, ten 
years later, on the occasion of the passing 
of the Second Reform Bill: 


Since the Reform Bill (meaning the First 
Reform Bill), since the old hereditary wisdom 
is no longer able to assert discipline over 
party passion let loose, it is impossible for me 


* Prince William of Prussia (afterwards the Em- 
peror William), and particularly his consort, Prin- 
cess Augusta, were at that time still very English 
in their leanings. 


to place my confidence in a country in which 
newspaper articles count for more than prin- 
ciples—in a word, a country which is ruled by 
the ephemeral opinions of the day. Great 
gods! If that were to be the fate which the 
Prussian monarchy is to expect! If we, too, 
are to have our Reform Bill! If power is to 
be taken out of the consecrated hands of the 
King and fall into those of lawyers, profess- 
ors, and chatterboxes who call themselves 
Liberals! 


Leaving politics out of consideration, 
Count Moltke was perhaps an even more 
uncompromising admirer of England and 
things English than is Prince Bismarck. 
He was particularly proud of the fact of 
his wife being of English descent. He 
drew up her family tree himself, and loved 
to think she could claim kinship with an 
English family of acknowledged stand- 
ing. His preference, his enthusiastic 
love of English literature is also well 
known. But, like Bismarck, the old bat- 
tle;thinker, particularly in his latter 
years, took a somewhat cool and disen- 
chanted view of English politics. He 
was very bitter indeed with regard to 
England’s attitude towards Germany dur 
ing the 1870 war, and prophesied mischief 
as its outcome. 

Now if it can be shown that the lead- 
ing Germans of our time have been en- 
thusiastic students and admirers of Eng- 
land, it may well strike the looker-on as 
a somewhat one-sided affair that almost 
all English statesmen, from Palmerston, 
Beaconsfield, Granville (he was half a 
Frenchman), Gladstone downwards, have 
not only been singularly indifferent to 
anything pertaining to the German na- 
tion, but also nearly one and all totally 
ignorant of the German language. There 
are compensations here, no doubt, and 
the uncompromising philoteutonism of a 
Thomas Carlyle, or even of a Matthew 
Arnold in a lesser degree, may well be 
held to make up for a deal of educational 
and political cold-shouldering. Still, for 
all that, the amount of indifference, not 
to say supercilious contempt, for the land 
of Goethe and Frederick the Great exist 
ing among leading Englishmen has al- 
ways struck me as strange and regretta- 
ble. 

In the record of recent antagonism be- 
tween England and Germany the person- 
ality of the German Emperor plays a 
very curious part. His influence over 
the minds of his countrymen is usually 
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somewhat overrated by superficial ob- 
servers of German life, particularly of 
the social aspect of the nation’s life. At 
the same time there can be no doubt that 
the Emperor’s action in sending that 
‘* dreadful” telegram to President Kruger 
has enormously intensified an antagonism 
which he did not create. This latter fact 
had best be clearly understood, however 
much Englishmen may assert that Eng 
land’s ill feeling towards Germany only 
began with that ill-starred despatch, the 
sending of which, by-the-bye, was any- 
thing but unpopular in the father-land. 
For it was not unwelcome even tliere, 
where the question of its wisdom was 
afterwards freely admitted to be open to 
discussion. Also, any future attempt on 
the part of the Emperor to ‘‘ undo” that 
telegram would be bad policy on his part, 
as he would lose more thereby in public 
estimation in Germany than he could 
possibly gain in England, where any 
amende honorable on his part would un- 
failingly be misunderstood and be put 
down to weakness. On the other hand, 
any attempt on the part of Englishmen 
to seek to explain and justify by what 
process of logic the English nation took 
that telegram to apply to itself, and felt 
indignant in consequence, will always 
meet, on the part of the Germans, with 
the rejoinder that if the English had not 
secretly sympathized with the Jameson 
raid they could not have felt aggrieved. 
But however this may be, I cannot but 
think that the mutual relationship of 
England and the present German Emper- 
or has been unfortunate on both sides 
from the very beginning. 
IX. 

When Prince Bismarck was dismissed 
from power, English public opinion fell 
into the pardonable error of acclaiming 
his fall (many a German did the same), 
and rejoiced at the thought that now 
England’s greatest enemy (sic) was re- 
moved. The ‘‘ young man” would prove 
more pliable as a friend to England—a 
‘friend to England” meaning always one 
who sees the interests of his own country 
‘‘eye to eye” with those of England. I 
have already stated, as an incontroverti- 
ble fact, that Prince Bismarck’s policy was 
never necessarily antagonistic to Eng- 
land, and this cannot be repeated too of- 
ten. But Bismarck was always decidedly 
opposed to a policy of subserviency to Eng- 


lish interests; and it was such a policy, 
the Germans assert, that the English hoped 
to bring William II. to inaugurate, and 
the hopes of realizing which have now 
come to so disastrous a termination. A 
certain leading article in the London 
Standard, in August, 1895, on the occa 
sion of the Emperor's visit to the Queen 
at Osborne, did a deal to lend counte 
nance to this German view. It created a 
storm of indignation in Germany, for the 
Standard was by many held to be an or 
gan inspired if not under the control of 
the English government. 

Prince Bismarck, even when still in 
power, was always dead against the an 
nual ‘‘ decorative” visits of the Emperor 
—more particularly those to England. 
The late Emperor William never visited 
England again after he came to the throne. 
He was last in London as a fugitive; and 
it is as exiles or fugitives that foreign 
monarchs compromise themselves least 
in England. A visit to England some- 
how does not bring luck to those in pos 
session of a throne. The visit of the Em- 
peror Nicholas to England did not pre 
vent the Crimean war from taking place. 
Louis Philippe, as well as Napoleon IIL., 
were both warmly welcomed visitors to 
England, but ils ont fini mal. And a 
few other unlucky cases might be cited, 
beside that of the late Emperor Frederick, 
who, had he lived, would have probably 
found his English leanings somewhat in 
convenient for him as German Emperor. 

Bismarck always saw clearly that the 
English only understand the idea of a 
friendly and *‘ popular” foreign sovereign 
in the sense above indicated. It were 
perhaps better to-day the German Em- 
peror had never visited England at all 
Familiarity breeds contempt here more 
than anywhere else in the world. And 
if the Emperor had studiously avoided 
our shores, his famous telegram could 
never have excited that intense feeling 
of indignation which it undoubtedly did 
The most popular Continental sovereign 
in England at the present moment is the 
Emperor of Austria. He has never (or 
hardly ever) been in England in his life. 
He has certainly never received deputa 
tions, made speeches in England, or dis 
tributed diamonds and stars to theatrical 
contractors, lord mayors, and court lack- 
eys. He has, in fact, during the whole 
of his reign, never done England one 
single signal political service, or, to my 
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knowledge, has he ever been called upon 
to render such. On the other hand, he 
indirectly owes nearly all the political 
disasters of his life to having listened to 
the Western powers—F rance and England 
—during the Crimean war. Otherwise, in 
dealing personally with England, he has 
merely kept his distance as a private gen- 
tleman, and the reward has come in due 
course, though rather late in the day. 
After being brutally exhorted by the lead- 
er of the English Liberal party to keep 
his ‘‘ hands off ”—an expression since ob- 
sequiously apologized for—he has come to 
be saluted as the most popular monarch 
of his time, and suddenly ‘* England’s 
ally.”* It is a funny story, to say the least 
of it; and yet it points a moral, even if 
it does not adorn a tale. It spells the 
lesson: ‘‘ Keep away, keep your distance, 
and the English will learn in time to ap- 
preciate you, even beyond vour deserts.” 


X 

In the foregoing remarks I have rath- 
er striven to put the case of Germany 
than that of my own country. I have 
almost exclusively referred to the prov- 
ocations of the English press, and am 
willing to accept the responsibility for so 
doing. It is true the Germans are in no 
need of a champion, but a little of the 
audiatur et altera pars can do no harm 
here. It may even do good—the more 
so as Germany does not possess too many 
exponents of her opinions and interests 
among contributors to English or Amer- 
ican periodical literature. It is certainly 
true that the tone of a part of the Ger- 
man press has long been very bitter, even 
very violent—unwarrantably violent, if 
you will—towards England. Journalis- 
tic outpourings of national hatred, envy, 
and malice are at all times an ugly mud 
stream, whether its bed be situated in 
England, Germany, or elsewhere. Ger- 
man denunciation of England's political 
action has often been extravagant, but I 
have never come across anything at all 
to be compared to the personal, undig- 
nified, and unworthy comments on Ger- 
many and her Emperor to be daily met 
with in the English press, of which I have 
cited a very few instances taken at ran- 
dom. But even if this were otherwise it 
is as well to bear in mind that the two 

* And this although for many years of his reign 
English public opinion and policy were dead against 
Austria—the “ hard” ruler of Lombardy. 
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cases are scarcely on an equality in their 
relative importance. The German press 
possesses comparatively little power for 
shaping Germany's foreign policy. The 
same cannot, unfortunately, be said of the 
English press. The latter has before now 
been able to influence decisively — yes, 
even to reverse entirely—the whole po 
litical action of England’s world-empire. 
This fact kept steadily in view, and also 
the axiom that intelligent self-interest is 
legitimately at the bottom of every aggre- 
gate manifestation of human will-power, 
the query arises whether it is calculated 
to further England's true intelligent self- 
interest to perpetuate the present ill feel- 
ing between England and Germany. 

To this it may safely be replied that it 
is no more against England's true inter- 
est to foster the present feeling of antago- 
nism towards Germany than it is against 
that of Germany to continue sterile rail- 
ing against the English. Prince Bis- 
marck himself has quite lately said as 
much with regard to the latter point, 
and his judgment on such a matter 
will hardly be gainsaid. But before a 
mutual ‘*‘climb-down” can possibly take 
place, certain facts might well be digested 
both in England and in Germany. Is 
such a national process of digestion pos- 
sible by the aid of reason and common- 
sense alone? That is the question. For- 
tunately the relative geographical situa- 
tion of England and Germany is such as 
to preclude the probability of passion 
easily passing from words to blows. In 
this lies, after all, the greatest guarantee 
for things remaining on a peaceful, even 
though for a time a cantankerous level. 
And here it seems a pity that the Germans, 
who do not allow themselves to be easily 
carried away by the ebullitions of their 
own press, attach undue importance to the 
splutterings of their English colleagues. 
A little of the placidity of the monk of 
the Middle Ages with his Greca sunt non 
leguntur might well come in. Instead 
of which the vicious London leading ar- 
ticle is passionately commented upon, 
and the comment faithfully telegraphed 
back to London by the Berlin correspond- 
ent as gratifying evidence of the impor- 
tant effect it has produced on German 
public opinion. However, Germany still 
possesses the advantage of being able to 
receive and follow the advice of the seer 
of the Sachsenwald, and this, summed up 
in a few words, simply comes to the fol- 
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lowing: ‘‘ Do not allow a nagging senti- 
mental harping on political grievances 
of the past to blind you to your present 
needs and requirements. Avoid violent 
estrangement from England; it will not 
pay. Look after your own interests; but 
treat England with the decorum called 
for in dealing with an old firm doing 
business with you. The English may 
have ‘had you’ on many a ‘deal’ in 
the past; that is, after all, human nature. 
Keep your temper. Continue to do busi- 
ness, and profit by experience.” The dis- 
passionate business man is the standard 
to live up to in this matter, according to 
Prince Bismarck. Do ut des is and ever 
was the sensible business motto of the 
‘‘honest broker.” And who would ven- 
ture to improve on the dictum of such an 
authority? 

With regard to the English, the sooner 
they drop the contemptuous railing at 
things ‘‘ made in Germany,” the sooner 
they banish the fantastical project—more 
currently harbored than is generally be- 
lieved or acknowledged—of sinking Ger- 
many’s fieet, bombarding German towns, 
and ruining Germany's commerce, the 
better for all parties, themselves included. 
In competing with England, Germany is 
only fulfilling her national destiny —a 
competition which the English themselves 
invited and hailed with cordial welcome 
in 1851. 3ut even if England’s wish is 
to frustrate the realization of Germany’s 
destiny, she is utterly powerless to pre- 
vent it, or to stop her progress towards 
a great commercial, industrial, economic 
future. Germany to-day is already a 
wealth-producing country to an extent 
little dreamt of in England. It is too late 
to prevent Germany, even without a fleet, 
from occupying that position in the world 
in the twentieth century which her his- 
tory in the Middle Ages—set back tem- 
porarily in modern times by the Thirty 
Years’ War and its consequences—points 
to as her inevitable birthright in the cen- 
tre of Europe. A casual glance at Ger- 
many to-day, at the busy life—I had 
nearly said the ‘magnificence of German 
towns such as Hamburg or Berlin, Co- 
logne, Dresden, and many others—at the 
thousands of industrial centres, at the 
earnest work done in the laboratory, in 
the study, at the many national seats of 
learning—this, at least, might suffice to 
bring the conviction home even to the 
most patriotic Englishman that Germany, 


in many practical matters, is already 
ahead, has already left England in th. 
rear. 

The qualities of energy, ingenuity, the 
capacity for self-sacrifice, the possession 
of wealth, which made England great, are 
doubtless England’s still, but she is no 
longer to the same extent paramount in 
these possessions as of yore. The lead 
ership in many important practical mat 
ters is no longer exclusively in the hands 
of England and Englishmen. In son 
things it has already irrevocably passed 
into the hands of Germany. This may 
be an unpalatable statement and seem an 
incredible one. But it is a fact, never 
theless, and one already seriously realized 
by the ‘‘few,” even in England. Unfor 
tunately for the progress of mankind, it 
is ever only the ‘‘few” that ‘‘see.” In 
France, in 1870, or rather in Berlin, it 
was one man only, Baron Stoffel —the 
French military attaché—who ‘“‘ saw” and 
warned, but nobody listened — nobody 
ever does listen. It is a hare-brained idea 
to think of bombarding Germany’s ports 
(Saturday Review, September 11, °97)— 
as if a few ‘‘wicked” English ironclads 
were going to sound the knell of a coun 
try which is marching onwards in its pre 
destined course to the sonorous strains of 
Wagner's *‘ Nibelungen.” There may be 
war—there has ever been war—there will 
always be war. In this case it is also 
war—the subtlest if not the most cruel— 
economic war! And victory will be to 
the most disciplined, the most intelligent, 
the most thrifty—shall I add, the most 
virtuous—the fittest! 

Lombard Street still handles the riches 
of the world; England still boasts the 
sovereignty of the seas. Almost the same 
might have been said of Venice in the 
year 1509—just prior to the formation of 
the League of Cambray. 

Jacob Burckhardt, in his classical work, 
Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien 
(Basel, 1860, p. 69), has this significant 
passage, which may find a place here: 


The war (the result of the League of Cam- 
bray) was the outcome of a century of clamor 
regarding -the thirst for aggrandizement of 
Venice. The latter now and then committed 
the error of over-clever people who do not 
give their antagonists credit for being capa- 
ble of committing unaccountably foolish ac- 
tions. Imbued with this optimism, which 
seems, by-the ay, to be most characteristic 
of aristocra ‘he Venetians had once before 
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entirely ignored the armaments of Mahmud II. 
for the taking of Constantinople — yes, even 
the preparations for the expedition of Charles 
VIII.—until the unexpected came to pass. 
The League of Cambray was also one of 
those unexpected occurrences, inasmuch as it 
was diametrically opposed to the patent inter- 
ests of its principal instigators, Louis XII. and 
Pope Julius II. As it happened, the old feel- 
ing of hatred of the whole of Italy for the con- 
quering Venetians was concentrated in the 
yerson of the Pope, so that he shut his eyes to 
the entry of foreigners into Italy. As for the 
policy of Cardinal Amboise and his sovereign 
Louis XII.), Venice ought long previously to 


SOME BYWAYS 
BY ANDREW 
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TINHERE is probably no more fasci- 
| nating topic in the wide range with 
which the biologist deals than the brain 
and its working. Popular scientifie cul- 
ture has advanced so far that subjects 
which a few years ago were confined 
within the areanum of technical and pro- 
fessional studies are capable of being dis- 
cussed by the intelligent laity. There 
is mueh cause for rejoicing in this. In 
respect of the ways and works of the 
brain, it may be added, a large measure 
of useful and educational information 
may be comprehended in even a brief 
study. The subject is of interest from 
more than one stand-point of social kind. 
It is by no means a far ery from a know- 
ledge of brain functions to the practical 
application of this knowledge to the work 
of the teacher, for example, and to the 
wider sphere of personal life as well. If 
the phrase *‘ Know thyself” can be said 
to have any special value, a knowledge of 
the manner in which our daily destiny 
and our personal existence are governed 
and controlled must form an essential 
part of the curriculum of a cultivated 
mind, 

The byways of the brain present per- 
haps the most attractive as well as the 
most useful of the topics which it may 
fall to the lot of the general reader to 
discuss. It is through a study of what 
is abnormal and unusual in brain action 
that ofttimes we may succeed in gaining 
an adequate idea of the true nature of the 
ordinary work of the organ of mind. 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 575.—95 
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have perceived their malicious imbecility as 
such, and have taken precautions accordingly. 
Most of the others took part in the League, 
moved by that envy which seems to be the scourge 
of wealth and power, but which is in itself a 
wretched thing. Venice emerged from the strug- 
gle with honor, but not without lasting damage. 

The League of Cambray originated in 
envy—the envy of individual powerful 
potentates. In our time it looks very 
much as if it is the envy of the many 
which will have to be righteously re- 
strained by the wisdom of those in ex- 
alted responsible positions. 


OF THE BRAIN, 


WILSON, M.D. 
Paper. 


Just as the onlookers see most of the 
game, so a glance at the brain and its 
work from a by-path may well lead to a 
clear comprehension of its usual mode of 
work. In the study of the play of by- 
function we shall find in addition much 
that is curious, and much that introduces 
us to phases of life and mind such as per- 
petually recur before us, and such as ap- 
pear to be illustrated even in the pages 
of the novelist of the day. 

The preparation for the study I have 
outlined must begin, of course, with the 
discussion of a few preliminary details 
regarding the brainat large. Certain facts 
about the brain are writ large in every 
elementary text-book of physiology. 

If one takes the trouble to look at any 
ordinary illustration of the brain drawn 
in profile, the impression might well be 
derived that the brain consists of two es- 
sential parts. There is the cerebrum, 
which, roughly speaking, appears to fill 
up about three-fifths or so of the skull’s 
interior; and the cerebellum, or lesser 
brain, lying under the cerebrum behind. 
What else may be seen in a superficial 
view of the brain is readily told. We 
note that the surface of the cerebrum, 
or ‘‘brain proper,” is marked by convo- 
lutions, or folds, which, it may be added. 
are of a definite pattern, and capable of 
being anatomically and exactly indicated. 
Certain lower forms of life—the rodents, 
to wit, and the moles and shrews — pos- 
sess brains which are smooth, the cere 
brum being destitute of convolutions. 
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If we regard the cerebrum from above, 
it is seen to be divided in a fairly svym- 
metrical manner into two halves. These 
halves, which we eall its lobes or hemi 
spheres, ave described as the right and left 
lobes respectively. We can separate the 
two lobes for a certain distance from one 
another—that is to say, we note their en 
tire structural independence down to a 
certain level, where we meet with a con 
necting bridge or band, know hn to anato 
mists as the corpus callosum. This band 
consists mainly of nerve fibres, which 
pass across from one lobe or hemisphere 
of the brain to the other. If we look a 


] 


t 
these fibres a little more intimately and 


narrowly, it may be seen that they con 


nect similar parts in the two lobes; so that 
it is not by any means an unreasonable 
supposition that, whatever be the other 
duties exercised by the connecting bridge, 
at least it exercises the function of bring 
ing the hemispheres into working rela- 
tionship, one with the other. There are 
other fibres in the bridge which run in the 
long direction, and these latter presum- 
ably connect the front parts of each hemi 
sphere with its hinder portions. 

It is a very old view in physiology that 
which seeks to regard the corpus callosum 
as a connecting tract between the halves 
of the brain, and no doubt this opinion 
still holds its own, even if certain impor- 
tant modifications have of late years been 
added to the original suggestion. It seem- 
ed to be an obvious duty of the connect- 
ing bridge to bring the two semi-related 
but, as we may maintain, independent 
hemispheres of the brain into relation 
with one another. The cerebellum has 
no need of any such bridge. It exists 
essentially as a single organ, and as its 
functions differ largely and completely 
from the duties performed by the cere- 
brum, there is no need to enter here upon 
any comparison of the ways and works 
of the two great brain masses. 

The brain, however, is not composed of 
cerebrum and cerebellum only. It is 
far more complex than it appears when 
superficially observed. It is a compound 
organ, made up of many different parts, 
which lie hidden within and beneath the 
cerebrum itself. In a succeeding paper 
I shall have oceasion to refer to certain 
of these subsidiary parts of the brain. 
For the present it wiil suffice if the gen 
eral view of the cerebrum just given be 
borne in mind, since our first incursion 
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into the domain of brain territory |] 
special reference to its double nature. 

A second fact of interest concerni: 
brain-work is that each half of the ce; 
brum governs, and is specially related t 
not its own side, but the opposite side « 
the body. Thus, if I move my rig 
hand, I know that the stimulus which 
the muscles in action came from a certa 
centre or set of centres in my left bra 
hemisphere. If, contrariwise, I move n 
left arm or left leg, the right brain I 
will be the seat of control. As we a 
right-handed, so we are left-brained, in t 
sense that the calls upon the left half 
the cerebrum must be infinitely mo 
numerous than those which are made « 
the right half. The activity which a I 
handed man shows, on the other han 
will be associated with a greater activit 
of the right lobe of his cerebrum. 

There are not wanting proofs of a 
reasons for this curious exchange of th 
duties of bodily control, as it were, o 
the part of the brain. If we peer int 
the minute anatomy of the cerebrum, 
find that lying on the base or floor of th: 
brain is a certain organ, or part, know) 
as the Pons Varolii, or simply as tl 
‘**Pons.” This is a kind of central clea 
ing-house. Here the varied parts of t] 
brain practically unite. The fibres « 
communicating lines which pass fron 
the upper brain, and which become nerv: 
fibres in the body, here join those of t 
cerebellum and pass down to that impor 
tant upper segment or top of the spina 
cord: which is called the medulla. No 
in the medulla we can trace the crossing 
of the fibres. Most of those which con 
from the right half of the brain cros 
here to the opposite side of the spinal co: 
and by it, as the great trunk line of t] 
nervous system, are carried to the oppo 
site or left side of the body, and vice versa 
The message or impulse from each half « 
the brain is therefore bound to cross 
the opposite body-half. It has no choic 
in its direction. This is why when we mov: 
the right hand we know that the stim 
lus must have come from the left brain 


The evidence, however, does not rest 


on anatomical data alone. Dr. Ba 
tholow of Cincinnati, in his famous ex 
periment of stimulating the brain (e: 
posed in a case of disease) by electrica 
means, found that, as a purely muscula 
excitant, his act, unproductive of sensa 
tion at all, gave rise to movements of tl 
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opposite side of the body. In another 
ease, one of surgical operation on the 
brain for the cure of epileptic disease, the 
patient was affected on his left side. The 
operation was performed on the right 
side of the brain, which, being stimulated 


in the appropriate centres, gave rise to the 
left-handed movements seen in the course 


of the patient's epileptic spasms. Besides, 


when a man is struck by paralysis on his 
left side, the physician presupposes that 
the trouble has occurred in the right hem- 
isphere of the brain; and post-mortem ex- 


amination confirms the idea. 


It is practically the same with mes- 
sages or impressions which come from 
the body to the brain. Those of which I 
have been speaking are motor messages, 
which have as their object the influencing 
of the body, its muscles, and other parts, 
at the behest of the brain. But the brain 
is a receptive organ as well as a control- 
ling one. It is a receiving-house as well 
as a clearing-house, and the messages 
which our organs of sense collate from 
the outer world are transmitted to the 
brain, there to be dealt with by the vari- 
ous ‘‘ centres” or sub-offices set apart for 
the business of the senses, and ultimately 
to be made to appeal to our consciousness 
itself. These last are called sensory im- 
pressions. In their case they cross on 
their incoming either in the spinal cord 
or at its top—the exact point of crossing 
is still a matter of dispute—to the opposite 
brain hemisphere, as the motor messages 
crossed in their outgoing. The fibres in 
our body nerves which are set apart for 
the work of carrying the ingoing news 
to the brain pass thus from each side to 
the opposite brain lobe, and what is felt 
with the right hand we may presume 
will be transmuted into consciousness by 
the left lobe of the brain. However, 
while this arrangement of crossing fibres 
in both outgoing and ingoing nerves holds 
good for the general and statutory ar- 
rangements of the brain, there are certain 
fibres of both kinds which do not cross at 
all. These, constituting the proverbial 
exception which proves the rule, possess, 
as we may hereafter see, a greater degree 
of significance than might at first appear. 

Such facts regarding brain and body 
and the crossing of the fibres have given 
rise to considerable speculation concern- 
ing the all-important question whether 
we possess two brains or one. Is each 
half of the brain an independent entity? 
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or is life at large, physical and intel- 
lectual, controlled essentially by a single 
organ? Does the double cerebrum im- 
ply an independent action of each lobe? 
or is our normal and natural existence 
ruled and governed by the united, collec 

tive energies of both lobes acting as one 
brain? These are queries which may 
lead us, no doubt, into speculative paths, 
if also undoubtedly in their elucidation 
they may reveal certain curiosities of 
brain-work of very remarkable kind. <A 
first piece of evidence of somewhat im- 
portant nature is that which is drawn 
from cases in which there has been a 
want of development of the connecting 
bridge betwixt the two hemispheres. It 
is plain that if the simultaneous action of 
the two lobes of the brain is necessary 
for the natural and perfect control of 
mind and body, then the importance of 
the bridge becomes paramount. With 

out the connecting structure there can be 
no exact co-operative action of the double 
brain. Now there is ample evidence at 
hand to show that deficiency of the cor- 
pus callosum has not necessarily been 
attended with the effects which, on the 
theory of the single nature of the brain, 
we should have expected. Sometimes the 
bridge is never perfectly developed at all. 
In certain of these cases there have been 
observed mental deficiencies, but these 
were probably due to the fact that other 
parts of the brain were involved in the 
want of development. In other instances, 
in which it was discovered after death that 
the connecting bridge between the hemi- 
spheres was entirely wanting, neither de- 
rangement in intellect was observed, nor 
any other abnormality of life in the way 
of movement or sensation. It is thus 
perfectly certain that the connection be- 
tween the two lobes of the brain may be 
wanting, or be seriously interfered with, 
without any resulting effect being notice 
able in the way of brain defects. What 

‘ever is the precise value of the bridge in 
the way of constituting the double brain 
a single organ, we may hold that its ab- 
sence, or its deficiency through disease, is 
compatible with what is, to all appearance, 
a normal mental and physical life. 

It is a matter of much higher import- 
ance to note the evidence which may 
be drawn regarding the effects of de- 
ficiency in one hemisphere of the brain 
itself. The cases from which one may 
quote may be divided into two sets or 
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series—those in which disease or want of 
development is responsible for such de- 
ficiency, and those which represent the 
results of actual injury to the brain. 
Thus, in the notable case of Biclrgt, one 
of the foremost anatomists of his day, 
one lobe of his brain was found markedly 
other.. He was, in fact, 
deficient in one-half of his brain, and yet 


smaller than th 


his mental and physical life was in its 


way notably of a high order.. In an- 
other case, reported by Cruveilhier, a 
man died in hospital at the age of forty- 
two years from heart-disease. He ex- 
hibited no lack of intelligence, yet after 
death it was discovered that his left brain 
was practically destroyed and replaced 
by a watery substance. Another case, re- 
ported by Andral, was of a man who died 
at the age of twenty-eight. He had suf- 
fered from a fall when three years old, 
and as a result was paralyzed on his left 
side. The right half of his brain had prac- 
tically disappeared, so that the parts be- 
low this half constituted the floor of an 
Andral says of this man 
that he ‘‘ had received a good education 
and had profited by it; be had a good 
memory; his speech was free and easy; 


empty space 


his intelligence was such as we should 
expect to find in an ordinary man.” 
Turning next to the evidence derived 
from eases of injury to the brain, we 
may find an instructive instance recorded 
by Dr. J. D. Griffiths in the New York 
Medical News for February 21, 1891. 
Here a boy aged-ten years was acciden- 
tally shot in the head by a revolver bul- 
let from a distance of two feet. The 
bullet entered the head over the right 
eye, and passed out through the upper 
part (on the right side) of the occipital 
or hindmost bone of the head. It there- 
fore traversed practically the right side of 
the brain. The boy when seen by the 
physician was insensible, and paralyzed 


} 


on the left side. The right side was free 
from any paralytic symptoms. In the 
course of the surgical procedure in this 
case at least two ounces of brain matter 
escaped. Next morning the boy was 
perfectly conscious, and his memory ap- 
peared to be unimpaired. His memory 
for events which occurred before the ac- 
cident ‘‘ was seemingly as good as ever, 
and there is no reason to believe that it 
has since failed, for he remembers every- 
thing from the time he regained con- 


sciousness after the operation.” Then, 


however, it was observed that, in additio 
to the paralysis of the left side, he w: 
affected with stuttering, which, at th 
time of reporting, Dr. Griffiths adds, had 
steadily diminished. Six months aft 
the injury he made his first attempt to 
walk. His muscular system exhibite: 
certain irregularities, and his flexor mus 
cles (or those closing the fingers) wer 
thrown into a spasm when he attempte 
to grasp anything. On his return 
school, the boy showed no evidence o! 
impaired mental faculties, and the a 
count from which I quote adds that 

is an interesting speculation whether t] 
he work 
Here the evidence would appear to poin 
to some such result, although it ma 
also be a matter for debate whether o 
not any reproduction of the lost bra 
tissue may have taken place. This pos 


left hemisphere only is doing t 


sibility may be borne in mind seeing 
that the patient was a mere youth, and 
therefore possessing a brain in which fu 
growth had not been attained. 

The ‘‘ crowbar case,” reported by In 
Bigelow and by Dr. Harlow, that of 
Phineas P. Gage, aged twenty-five, whi 
was injured while tamping a_blastin 
charge, is well known. <A crowbar, thre 
feet seven inches long, one and a ha 
inches in diameter, and weighing thirtee1 
and a quarter pounds, was sent by the 
explosion of gunpowder through the to) 
of the man’s head. The bar struck hin 
on the left angle of the jaw, and mad 
its exit in the hinder part of the front: 
region of the skull. An hour after tli 
accident he was able to give an account 
of his injury, and to walk up a flight o 
stairs. He lived for twelve and a ha 
years afterwards, dying of epileptic con 
vulsions. Unfortunately no post-morte 
examination of the brain was made; but 
the skull, obtained by Dr. Harlow, is 
served in the Surgical Museum of Hai 
vard University. In this case the pre 
frontal region of the brain on one sid: 
was injured, and the absence of paralys 
is accounted for on the assumption that 
the motor centres, or those devoted to th 
control of muscular movements, placed 
further back on the cerebrum, escaped i! 
jury. Now, as regards the effects of this 
injury, it may be that Phineas P. Gage 
exhibited certain changes in his mora 
character, becoming peevish, fitful, an 
otherwise so changed that his acquaint 


ances said he was no longer the Gage they 
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used to know; but it is at least important 
to note that extensive injury to the brain 
and loss of much brain substance did not 
materially interfere with his intelligence. 
The ease teaches us once more that one or 
even both lobes of the brain may be se- 
riously interfered with in the way of their 
actual structural harmony without much 
impairment of sensation or motion. Dr. 
Ferrier says that such injuries and loss 
of brain substance even in the important 
frontal and intellectual centres may oc- 
eur, ‘indeed, without very evident dis- 
turbanee of any kind, bodily or mental, 
especially tf the lesion be unilateral.” 

Facts such as these have raised many in- 
teresting questions as to the functions of 
the brain. As far back as 1840, Sir Henry 
Holland, M.D., in his Medical Notes and 
Reflections, enunciated the proposition 
‘ whether some of the aberrations of mind 
which come under the name of insanity 
are not due to incongruous action of this 
double strueture, to which perfect unity 
of action belongs in the healthy state.” Sir 
Henry went on to say: “It has been a 
familiar remark that in certain states of 
mental derangement, as well as in some 
cases of hysteria which border closely 
upon it, there appear, as it were, two 
minds, one tending to correct by mere 
first perceptions, feelings, and volitions 
the aberrations of the other, and the rela- 
tive power of the two influences varying 
at different times.” 

These are somewhat prophetic words, 
if certain modern explanations regarding 
the curious condition called ‘* double per- 
sonality’ or ‘‘dual consciousness,” to be 
alluded to hereafter, are to be credited. 
But four years after the appearance of 
Sir Henry Holiand’s book there was pub- 
lished another work, on The Duality of 
the Mind, by an English physician—Dr. 
Arthur Ladbroke Wigan — whose views 
remain to this day of highly suggestive 
Wigan contended that the 
two hemispheres of the brain are in fact 
two separate and distinct organs. Each 
lobe of the brain is autonomous. It ex- 
ists, he argues, for and by itself; it is 
capable of entirely independent action; 
t can think on occasion differently from 
its neighbor lobe, and can direct or exer- 
cise the will with an equal degree of in- 
dependence. Knowing as he did the ap- 
parent relative superiority of the left lobe, 
Wigan made due allowance, as I under- 
stand his theory, for this latter fact. In 
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the ordinary working of the brain one 
half is more active than the other, and 
exercises a superiority on its neighbor 
lobe. This lobe—in ordinary persons the 
left, of course is the cerebral master 
Heredity, education, or what we will—all 
the combined influences, in short, which 
mould human life—have tended, by some 
process of physiological selection,to place 
one lobe over the other in point of impor 
tance. The other (right) lobe is the ser 
vant of the left in a measure. Its educa 
tion has been neglected, and it requires 
the control of its better - cultured neigh- 
bor in order that life may be conducted 
in a sensible and sane fashion. The most 
hopeless cases of insanity, Wigan would 
have held, would be those in which both 
hemispheres were affected. If one was 
alone ailing, the other might exert more 
or less control over it, and the extent of 
the control would depend on which lobe 
exhibited the diseased action. All de- 
grees of insanity or mental derangement 
could thus be accounted for on this sup- 
position of the relative control of one 
hemisphere by the other. The perfect life 
is that in which the better and higher half 
controls the weaker and less responsible. 
This theory of Wigan's appears of the 
clearest and simplest possible character; 
nor do I think its simplicity is its only 
recommendation, for within the compass 
of ordinary medical records there may 
be found many facts which certainly 
support his views, or which may be ex 
plained by them, and few, I imagine, 
which seriously oppose his opinions. At 
the least, if we accept this or any other 
theory of the duality of brain and mind, 
certain phases of mental life, otherwise 
inexplicable or difficult of comprehension, 
Wigan found sup 
port for his views in the facts I have al- 
ready detailed. He knew then, as we 
know to-day, of cases in which life and 
health and mental work were all perfect- 
ly maintained, conserved, and performed 
in the absence of one-half of the brain. 
Sometimes the deficiency was seen on the 
right side, and sometimes on the left; at 
any rate, with one half-brain as its sole 
cerebral possession, humanity, through 
the law of physical compensation, might 
and does contrive to live and act in a 
perfectly rational-fashion. Later observ- 
ers, and notably Dr. Hughlings Jackson, 
have accorded support to the view that 


become clear to us. 


each half of the brain, so far from govern- 
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ing merely the opposite side of the body, 
influences its own side as well. His words 
are that ‘‘all parts of both sides of the 
body are represented in each half of the 
brain,” certain groups of muscles being 
unequally controlled by each half of the 
brain, and others nearly equally repre- 
sented in each hemisphere. Dr. Brown- 
Séquard was another enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the affirmative reply to the 
question, ‘‘ Have we two brains?” His 
words, summing up his opinions on this 
topic, are, that ‘‘not only can half of the 
encephalon (or brain) carry on all the 
functions known to belong to the whole 
brain, but there are cases of almost com- 
plete destruction of one side and also of a 
part of the other side of the brain without 
either an alteration of the mental powers 
or the loss of the physical faculties of that 
great nervous centre.”’ In a recent edition 
of a well-known work on human pliys- 
iology, Dr. Augustus D. Waller Says: 
‘*The fundamental notion that the mus 
cles of one side of the body are con- 
nected with the opposite side of the brain 
requires to be supplemented by certain 
other considerations; it cannot be doubted 
that each side of the brain mainly gov- 
erns muscles—or, more properly speak- 
ing, movements—-of the opposite side of 
the body, especially in their unilateral 
and most highly specialized modes of ac- 
tion; but it is no less certain that from 
one side of the brain muscles of both sides 
of the body may be governed, this being 
especially the case in their bilateral and 
more automatic action.”” Dr. Waller also 
remarks the notable fact that if one side 
of the brain be faintly stimulated we get 
movements of the opposite side only, 
while with stronger excitements we find 
movements performed also on the same 
side of the body, ‘‘ though with less ener- 
gy,and with a greater loss of time.” 

If any additional evidence be desired 
that Wigan was right in according to the 
left hemisphere the controlling influences 
of the body and mind, we might discuss 
such testimony as the fact that the left 
half is larger, as a rule, than the right, 
and heavier likewise; that its blood-sup- 
ply is of greater amount, and that in cer- 
tain respects its cell elements are better 
developed. How or why in the process 


of human evolution this superiority of 
the left brain over the right has been ac- 
quired is a topic which lies beyond the 
limits of this paper. Suffice it to say that 


in the problem of right-handedness and 
its origin is included that of the faculty 
of language, which we know is exercised 
by the speech-centre in the left brain, 
the similar centre in the right brain re 
maining in abeyance. This much we 
know, because in the condition known 
as aphasia, in which the power of ex 
pressing our thoughts in speech is lost 
while intelligence may remain unim 
paired, and while the person perfectly un 
derstands all that is said, it is the left 
speech-centre which is affected; and this 
condition of aphasia is associated, as often 
as not, with some degree of paralysis of 
the right side. In cases in which reco, 
ery from aphasia has taken place, and thi 
patient has again learned to talk, as it 
were, the right speech-centre may be pri 
sumed to have become educated up to its 
lapsed and lost duty. This much seems 
to be proved by those cases in which 
after death the left speech-centre has 
been found to have been completely de 
stroyed, so that the reacquirement ot 
speech may be fairly credited to the cen 
tre on the right side having taken up th¢ 
lost function of its left neighbor. The 
faculty of speech, therefore, as a function 
of the left brain, is in itself a significant 
proof of the superiority of that hemispher 
over its neighbor lobe. 

All evidence thus points to the fact 
that the brain is distinctly a double organ 
But Ishould qualify this assertion by an 
other, to the effect that essentially the su 
periority of the left hemisphere confers 
upon us all the attributes of a single per 
sonality. Regarded as a mere structure, 
we certainly possess a double brain. 
Viewed as an active organ in the healthy 
and normal condition, the brain is essen 
tially a single worker. We may find in 
teresting proof of the correctness of this 
view in considering the byways of brain 
action to which I have referred. In the 
common walks of life we may perhaps 
discover evidences of this occasional dual 
action of the brain; but the most perti 
nent proofs of the brain’s duplex work 
are those observed in connection with the 
unusual states of mind known as ‘‘ double 
consciousness” or ‘*‘ double personality.” 

When Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
his story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, it 
was not difficult, for the scientist at least, 
to note that the author had portrayed a 
phase of life which has a real and verita 
ble existence. I doubt not that if, as is 
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asserted, Stevenson dreamt the plot of his 
romance, his dream was suggested to him, 
as our dreams often are, by something or 
other he had read in the way of psychol- 


ogy. The dual personality in the one 
body is not a mere fiction of the novel 
ist. We have our Jekyils and Hydes 


living among us—nay, it might be more 
correct to say that each one of us harbors 
within his brain-case all the materials for 
the evolution at any moment of a very 
practical illustration of Stevenson's ro- 
mance. The proverbial ‘* two sides” to a 
man’s character, which are as real as the 
two sides of a coin or a question, are repre 
sented in each of us: the evil side con 
trolled by the responsible side, and held 
in abeyance under the dominance of edu 
cation and heredity. Equally certain is 
it that on occasion the case may be re 
versed. The uncontrollable impulse lead 
ing to crime may represent a liberation 
of brain phases or activities which are 
isually repressed and held well in hand. 
The one hemisphere of the brain, it may 
well be imagined, exercising its due power 
ff control, keeps our purely animal life 
vell within bounds, and presents us to 
he world as mild and benevolent Jek 
yils. Conversely, with an upward burst 
of impulses from the other hemisphere, 
and with an ungovernable sweeping away 
of the influence of the reigning half of 
the brain, we lapse into the animal Hydes, 
or plunge into the depths of insanity. 

A simple illustration of this double 
personality may be afforded by the con 
sideration of a mental state doubtles 
familiar to many of my readers. From 
this simple aberration in the way of 
brain-work one may pass very naturally 
to other states of more serious and more 
typical character, illustrative of the un- 
equal or dissociated action of the two 
hemispheres of the brain. 

When one has gone to visit some place 
or other to which one is a perfect stran 
ger, there will occasionally come over 
him a weird feeling of absolute famil 
larity with the features of the scene | 
am not here alluding to instances in 
which an infantile memory has simply 
been revived; that is to say, where a per 
son who in his early life has been taken 
to the place in question has suddenly 
had his inoperative and dormant mem 
ory-cells awakened to the recollection 
and perception of the scene before him 
Nor am I speaking of show-places. It 
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would not be surprising if on visiting, 
say, Shakespeare’s tomb or Ann Hatha 
way’s cottage one should experience a 
certain sense of familiarity with the sur 
roundings. That to which I refer is a dis 
tinct feeling of consciousness that we have 
been in the place before; that it is well] 
known to us, even if the recognition of it 
is also dimly appreciated ; and that it is an 
experience of actual past familiarity with 
the scene, and not a mere chance recol- 
lection of the situation which is present 
with us. I say such feelings are not un- 
common, and they have been alluded to 
by poets without number, and by prose- 
writers as well. It seems as if ‘‘ our life 
for the moment exists in duplicate, that 
we have lived through that moment be 
fore, and shall again,” as Thomas Hardy 
puts it. 
when he says: 


This is what Tennyson means 


Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 


Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 


Of something felt, like something here; 
Of something done, | know not where; 


Such as no language may declare. 
Rossetti’s words attest the same idea: 


I have been here before, 
But when or how I eannot tel 


I know the grass beyond the door, 


The keen, sweet smell, - 


The sighing sound, the lights around the shore 


Dickens, too, in David Coppe rfield, 
speaks of ‘‘a feeling which comes over 
us occasionally of what we are saving or 
doing having been done in a remote time ; 
of our having been surrounded dim ages 
ago by the same forces, objects, and cir 
cumstances; of our knowing perfectly 
well what will be said next, as if we sud 
denly remembered it.” Out of some such 
ideas, I dare say, the old doctrine of me 
tempsychosis itself may have arisen ; of 
antecedent states of being, whereof some 
dim remembrances have become project- 
ed into the life that now is. I well re- 
member an elderly lady, who was persist 
ently affected with such phases of mind, 
arguing with me that it sufficed to estab 
lish her in a firm belief that she had been 
‘‘somebody else” before she became her 
present self. What is possible to her may 
have been possible in the case of the an 
cients, merely translating an aberrant 
phase of brain, and translating it errone- 
ously, in terms of the mystical. 

In this feeling of ill-defined conscious 
ness, I think, we find merely an illustra- 
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tion of the irregular action of the two 
hemispheres of the brain. Let us sup- 
pose with Wigan that in our natural life 
we have practically a simultaneous ac- 
tion of the two halves of the brain; or, 
what amounts to the same thing, let us 
imagine that the left half of the brain, 
attuned in its action to the work of the 
right hemisphere, gives us normal percep- 
tions, and enables us to draw normal and 
correct conclusions. Then, on visiting 
an absolutely strange place, we experi- 
ence no such sense of past familiarity 
with it. Our consciousness exercises its 
j functions properly and sedately, and we 
i] know the scene to be new and unfamiliar 
if to us. But suppose, on the other hand, 
that one hemisphere of the brain acts 
ever so slightly out of time with the oth- 


i er lobe; what will be the result? The 

iy . more active half—let us presume the left 

if e . ° 

hi —will rapidly take in all our surround- 
’ < 


ings independently of the other hemi 
sphere, so that when the latter has, in- 
dependently in its turn, also viewed and 
appreciated the scene before it, it is con- 
fronted with a consciousness already ours 
) in virtue of the quicker action of the left 
4 lobe. We have in this way acquired a 
double consciousness of what is seen, and 
the first intelligence is the cause of the 
sense of familiarity to the second. 

From this relatively trivial byway of 
brain action we may advance to more 
I may presume that, as 
often as not, the most typical cases of 
8 double personalify are associated with 
some form or other of nervous disorder. 
Epilepsy, for instance, in a mild form, is 
often responsible, I believe, for such mani- 
| i festations of unequal action of the brain 


a a ae 


re 


serious phases. 


—_—S 
ta thie en 
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hemispheres. A person, the subject of 
the minor degree of epilepsy called petit 
mal, may suddenly stop for a second or 
two on the street, lose consciousness for 
*that second, and then resume his conver- 
sation as if nothing had happened. It is 
not improbable that cases of somnam- 
-bulism, and specially those in which an 
amount of apparent intelligence is wit- 
nessed in the performance of certain pur- 
posive acts by the sleeping individual, 
may be explained similarly—on the activ- 
ity of one half of the brain, while the 
other half is practically asleep and inhib- 
ited in its action. As evincing the ex- 
traordinary stimulus which these abnor- 
mal brain states may confer on the sub- 
jects thereof, I may quote the instance 
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given by Dr. Hughlings Jackson of a ser 
rant-girl who, in describing her seizures 
of épileptic nature, told him that it seem- 
ed to her as if everything that occurred 
to her in her childhood came back to her, 
but that everything passed so quickly and 
was so soon gone that she could not de 
scribe it. The analogy between this girl's 
ease and the false sense of familiarity 
of which I have spoken, is certainly re 
markable. It teaches us how thin is the 
boundary-line which may be drawn be 
tween a slight and temporary derange 
ment and a grave malady of the brain. 

The typical cases of double conscious 
ness found in medical records reveal to us 
many interesting phases of irregular ac 
tion between the hemispheres of the brain 

—that is, presuming no better explana 
tion of their nature can be found. In 
one instance, that of a young man, after 
a fall from a ladder, attacks of epilepsy 
became frequent. He began to exhibit 
the phenomena of double consciousness. 
He entered a carriage which was standing 
in the street, drove to the grave of his fa 
ther, a mile and a half away, took some 
flowers, and gave them to his mother 
‘*She, being frightened,” says Dr. W. W 
Ireland, from whom I quote the account 
(originally given in the American Jour 
nal of Insanity), ‘‘told him to give back 
the coach to the owner, instead of which 
he left it in a livery-stable in his own 
name. On awaking it was found he had 
totally forgotten what he had done.” 

In other instances there may be a reg 
ular alternation of the two states. <A 
woman born in 1843, whose case is given 
by M. Azam, exhibited a hysterical ten 
dency. At fourteen and a half years of 
age she began to show the phases of dual 
consciousness. She would fall asleep for 
a few minutes, and then, awaking, exhibit 
a new state of being. At the age of thirty 
two she was a married woman with two 
children. For eighteen years she had ex 
hibited the alternating phases of this 
double life. In the one and natural 
state she was morose, ailing, reticent, but 
industrious. In the other and unnatural 
state she was lively, gay, in better health, 
and very sensitive. This second life, M. 


Azam remarks, is superior to the other 
life, and while it continues the patient 
remembers all that has occurred both in 
her natural state and in her second life, 
but when she returns to her natural life 
she remembers nothing whatever of her 
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ttacks. Of this case we are told that in 
i883 she did not remember for twenty- 
five days out of every thirty what she 
had done during the other five. Her age 
hen was forty years, and in describing 
he ease again in 1891, M. Azam says of 
er that for the preceding nine or ten 
ears the periods of the second life have 
iwindled down to a few hours only, and 
ypear every twenty-five to thirty days, 
so that a marked improvement has taken 
ice in the patient’s condition. This is 
. highly typical case of the double-life 
phase of brain action. 
In our courts of law the question of 
ouble consciousness oceasionally forms 
» subject of legal deliberations. Fora 
in in his second self may commit a 
erime of which he has no recollection 
vhatever in his natural state. He is, in 
other words, at one time the Jekyll of his 
household, and may be a loving father, 
i responsible citizen, and a reasonable 
friend. Then, when he lapses, he be 
comes the Hyde of the romance realized 
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to the full. Tle may become a veritable 
villain, who will not stop short of mur 
der if his unnatural propensities direct 
his energies in a homicidal direction. Yet 
he will wake up, all unconscious of his 
wrong-doing, to resume his life as a peace 
ful man and sober citizen. 

The interdependence of our social life 
is aptly illustrated by cases of this nature. 
The question of responsibility for crimes 
committed under dual consciousness is 
one of the gravest which law and med 
icine alike can have to face and deter 
mine. It is not without the bounds of 
reason to suppose that our education in 
the story of the brain's byways may lead 
us, perchance, to form judgments even 
of criminal acts more consistent with 
merey than have often been delivered, 
and to regard apparently irrational of 
fences with a charity which is none the 
less real in that it is founded upon a 
knowledge of the weaknesses and irreg 
ularities that beset the working of the 
brain. 


WANTED—AN AMERICAN ALDERSHOT. 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES PARKER, U.S.A 


URING a visit to England some years 
1) ago the writer h’ad occasion to visit 
\ldershot, the English camp of instrue 
tion for regulars and volunteers, and was 
much struck by the applicability of the 
system to this country. 
Until the establishment of Aldershot, 
hich took place about the time of the 
Crimean war, the regulars and volunteers 
of the British Isles, like our own soldiers, 
had no place where they could be taught 
how to act together in brigades and divi- 
sions, and where officers and men could 
vork out the problems and become ac 
customed to the conditions of minor war 
are. This was because the English laws, 
ike ours, did not allow troops to encroach 
pon private grounds, as is done during 
lie manoeuvres on the Continent of Eu 
rope. The purchase of Aldershot gave 
an opportunity for this important in 
struction, and the outlay has been repaid 
many times in beneficial results. 


’ 


Aldershot is a tract of waste land four 
v five miles square, situated about thirty- 

ve miles southwest from London. The 
soil is a yellowish clayey gravel, admit 
tung of no cultivation. The country is 
VoL, XCVI.—No. 575.—96 


slightly rolling. Several railroads and 
a canal traverse the tract. A range of 
hills, offering a good defensive position, 
passes through it. The position of Alder- 
shot, strategically, is a good one for as- 
sembling troops, since from it troops can 
be conveniently sent to any threatened 
point on the southern coast. 

On this tract the English have built an 
army post containing barracks and quar 
ters for severai regiments of regular troops, 
with storehouses and magazines for sup 
plies. During the active season, in spring 
and summer, the garrison is increased by 
other regiments of regulars, and by a 
large contingent of volunteers, so that there 
are usually from ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand men in the camp, most of them 
in tents. These volunteer regiments are 
from time to time relieved, to be replaced 
by others. The entire force present is 
under the command of an officer of high 
rank (usually a lieutenant-general) of the 
reguiar army. The troops are kept hard 
at work. Besides the usual drills, parades, 
reviews, and so on, there are,almost daily, 
manoeuvres on a large scale of infantry, 
cavalry, or artillery, or all three arms 
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combined, illustrating marches in advance 
or in retreat in the presence of an imagi- 
nary or a represented enemy, dispositions 
for attack, combats, ete., ete. The conclu- 
sion of each manceuvre is followed by a 
criticism made by the general command- 
ing, in which he endeavors to point out 
the manner 
in which the manceuvre was conducted. 
In this way the troops receive much val- 
the 
which obtain on the march or on the bat- 
tle-field. In their daily life in camp the 
volunteers and regular troops fraternize; 


the merits or the defects in 


uable instruction as to conditions 


by the force of example the more inexpe- 
rienced troops pick up knacks and ways 
of doing things and accomplishing re- 
left to their 
they would only gain after much discom- 
and hard work. 
and lectures for officers is a part of the 


sults which, own devices, 


fort A course of study 
instruction. 

That a system by which, in the United 
States, the reguiars and national 


scheme of 


cuard 
could camp and train together in field 
manoeuvres would be highly beneficial is, 
I think, not contested by any one who 
has the good of the country at heart. 

To the officers especially the experi- 
ence cained at these manoeuvres, as pre- 
like 
war, is enormously 


paring them for contingencies in 


time of valuable. 
For instance, the officer who has seen his 
command overwhelmed by a quick flank 
attack on the mimic battle-field will make 
that his flanks are protected when 
bullets whistling. There 
many men who learn only by the mis 
But 
serious business, and we cannot afford in 


sure 


real are are 


takes they make. war is a terribly 
time of war to develop generals in that 
There was too much of that in 1861. 
It is unquestionable that much of the 
England in her nu- 
merous petty wars has resulted largely 


way. 
st riking success of 


from the opportunities given to her offi- 
by peace manceuvres for the acquisi- 
sound military principles. In 


order to take part properly in these peace 


cers 


tion of 


manceuvres the officer must have an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the principles of war. 
This he must gain by study. In war, as 
in most other professions, it is study as 
well as practice which makes perfect 
Would it be possible for us to have 
instruction like that of Alder- 
It would seem to be perfectly prac- 


camps ol 
shot 


ticable. It has even been proposed, by 


act of Congress to use for peace mancu- 
. 
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vres certain of our battle-fields which ha 
been set aside as national parks. Su 

parks have been established at Gettysbu 

But the 

places are not within easy reach of thos: 
States which the most numero 

militia, nor are they entirely adapted t 
the purpose mentioned, and the resery;: 
tions are rather restricted. 

The regular troops permanently sta 
tioned at any one of them would not ox 
cupy the most favorable position to 1% 
sist an attack upon our coasts, or to pro 
tect our public property in time of civi 
The reservation at Fort Riley 


} 


recommended 


at Chickamauga,and at Shiloh. 


have 


disorders. 


Kansas, has also been 
This extensive, and wel] 


adapted for the purpose of manceuvres 


reservation is 
besides having within its borders a con 
siderable garrison of regular cavalry anc 
light artillery. 
objection must be made that it is not con 


But in this case also the 


venient to those States having the larg« 
contingent of well-drilled militia. 

With our small regular army, in orde: 
to perform considerable manceuvres, t] 
aid of the militia seems indispensable. 

In considering the question of location 
it is evident that,other things being equa 
the best location will be that which wi 
benefit the troops 
Thus it would seem the best results coul 


gcreatest number of 
be obtained were our training-ground es 
tablished somewhere in the vicinity of 
New York city; for within two hundred 
and fifty miles of that city, with eas) 
communication by water, if necessary, ar 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ve 

mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsy] 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. Their m 

litia aggregates 44,458 men, being mor 

than one-third and nearly one-half of th: 
total organized militia of the United States 
Moreover, their forces are especially we 
If a camp of i 
were established in 


trained and disciplined. 


! 

struction the neig] 
} 

l 


borhood of New York city, we shoul 
want a central location, admitting of easy 
and free access, where land ean _ be 


bought. reasonably. We should want 

piece of ground six or eight miles squar‘ 
of more or less open country, high, coo!) 
well watered, and healthy. We shoul 
want access by water, as being cheapest 
We want a location that 
make the regular garrison alike effective 
in time of civil disorder and of invasion 


should will 
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These conditions, it is believed, can be 
met by establishing our manceuvring- 
eyound on Long Island. Here is a tongue 
of land stretching out into the ocean, con- 
taining numerous harbors and landing- 
places, and affording to any enemy having 
command of the seas a desirable line of 
idvane* to the conquest of the most im- 
portant city in America, since the flanks 
of the invaders would be protected by its 
fleets, and the line of retreat assured. 

History often repeats itself, and that 
this line of approach to New York city 
should be strongly held,the battle of Long 
[sland and the capture of New York in 
1776 will testify. A strong regular gar- 
rison stationed on Long Island would not 
only occupy a strategic position in time 
ff war, but during peace such a garri- 
son could be carried by water, without 
egard to interruption of railroad traffic, 
to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, and other cities aggre- 
gating over six millions of population, 
and thus be available to protect govern- 
ment property in case of domestic disor- 
der. Land is cheap, especially on the 
northern coast and in the interior. The 
influence of the sea tempers the midsum- 
mer heat, which makes this locality in 
point of temperature much preferable to 
some of the present State ‘camps of in- 
struction. The nature of the country fits 
t for the operations of cavalry and artil- 
lery, as well as for infantry 

With full cession of all rights of juris- 
diction to the United States, the objection 
to sending State troops to camp in an- 
other State would be to a great extent 
overcome. By making use of troop-ships 
the United States should be able to trans- 
port the State forces quickly and economi- 
cally; and if, as is probable, the bill now 
proposed, ‘‘to promote the efficiency of 
the militia * (House bill 10,169), be passed, 
ind the President be authorized to accept, 
maintain, pay, and ration State troops for 
short periods, for combined instruction 
and drill, there would seem to be no rea 
son why the Governors of States should 
not gladly take advantage of such im- 
proved opportunities for the training of 
their national guard. The establishment 
f such a camp will rouse an interest in 
our land forees like that which our people 
now feelin our revived navy. The army 
and the national guard at present are hide- 
bound. We are making no sufficient mil- 
itary progress. While other nations ad. 
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vance, we stand still. While they are 
working at the problems of warfare, while 
their officers are made acquainted with 
the conditions of the modern battle-field, 
thus obtaining opportunities for individ- 
ual incentive, and asa result are pervaded 
with zeal and enthusiasm, we adhere to 
barrack-school methods, and our forces 
are almost as much behind the times as 
was the army of Prussia before the dis- 
aster of Jena. Our policy of scattering 
our regular troops about the country in 
small isolated posts of a few companies 
each results in a minimum of efficiency 
at a maximum of expense. In their iso 
lated posts our companies, depleted by 
guard and fatigue details, rarely have 
present for drill more than half their 
small strength of sixty men, and the re- 
stricted size of most of the reservations 
on which these posts are situated often 
makes advanced instruction impracticable, 

As a consequence, our officers expend 
their energies on petty details of admin- 
istration and of ceremonial drill, while 
the practice of those movements of ma 
noeuvre and battle tactics which are ne- 
cessary in the presence of the enemy is 
neglected. On the national guard, which 
takes the regular army for its model, 
these conditions necessarily react. There, 
too, the training in the ordinary drills, 
parades, and reviews is, as a rule, thor- 
oughly carried out; it is the application 
of principles which is neglected The 
proposed camp of instruction will be a 
training-school where militia and regu 
lars alike may receive this necessary 
training in field duties and battle tactics 

To repeat, it is the object of this paper 
to propose : 

That camps of instruction similar to 
Aldershot be established in this country 
for the training together of our regulars 
and national guard. 

That to inaugurate this purpose a suit 
able tract of land six or eight miles square 
be purchased on Long Island, as being 
most easily accessible to a large portion 
of our militia, marines, and sailors, and as 
being a strategic point. 

That a post of at least three regiments 
of regular troops be established there 

That during the season of field ma- 
neeuvres the camp be commanded by a 
major-general of the regular army. 

That the Governors of the respective 
States be invited by the United States to 
send their troops there to take part in 
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field operations, the United States to sup- 
ply transportation by water, and to fur 
nish all proper facilities for maintaining 
and training the troops. 

That the course of instruction for each 
year be determined by a board, to be com- 
posed of oflicers nominated by the United 
States and by the respective States. 

We commend to our authorities the 
consideration of the scheme here set forth. 
Plenty of young, active officers are avyail- 
ble to investigate the different localities, 
to map them, and report upon them. 


‘ 











I. 

WISH to talk about the apple. The 

home ly apple-tree, low vrowing and 
spreading, has an ancestral appearance, 
It is plain enough to be virtuous; it sug 
gests a traditional sense of duty and ser 
vice; it gets the respect that is given toa 
respectable scion of an ancient family; it 
has winning qualities that ensure it the 
love of the young and the old—of the 
young, for what it promises; of the old, 


for what it produces. It carries the seeds 
of good and evil. It inspires the poet; it 
also inspires the callow thief. It is an 
epitome of human life. In the Day of 


Judgment it will have to answer for thie 
Spring Poet, and for that nameless appe 
tite in the young that craves green and 
indigestible fruit. Of old it was chosen 
as a symbol of contention and known as 
the ‘‘apple of discord "—a discord grow 


ing out of the most amiable trait in our 


nature—the love of beauty. 

This often gnarled and frequently un 
vainly tree has two seasons of glory —the 
one, in May, when it is a mass of sweet- 


smelling pink and white blossoms; the 


other, in October, when its boughs are 
hung with beautiful colored globes of 
fruit We say then, how beautiful it is, 
just as we speak of the blooming lovel 


ness of a oirl of seventeen, and of the no 


ble beauty of the good and intellectual 
woman of SIxty years. 

Nothing in our temperate zone is so 
beautiful as an apple-tree in full bloom. 


The tender sky with its shifting vaporous 


clouds is in sympathy; the freshly spring 
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The government, by the exercise of 
right of eminent domain, has an expe: 
tious method of acquiring the tract « 
land that will be necessary. As to t 
popularity of such an undertaking t] 
can be no doubt. <As to expense, it 
cost bo more than a new battle-ship. A 
as the first battle-ship was the first st 
toward a new navy, this plan, if prope 
carried out, will be a long step in adya) 
toward a new era in our military poli 
and in the history of the army and 1 
tional guard, 








ing grass and the shy wild flowers j 


to make a bridal—or shall we Say a “'c 
firmation ?—oceasion of it; the birds a 
know it and sing about it. What a tin: 
it is of color and sentiment and melo 
The pulse that does not quicken, the 
that does not kindle, the soul that dos 
not open, to the witehing loveliness of li 
in the apple-blossom time are dead to 
purity of beauty and to the beauty ( 
purity. 

But it does not last long This s 
preme moment of half veiled iOVEiLlie 
is as fleeting as the pause of the que 
tioning maiden on the brink of woma: 
hood. The blossoms grow pale in the ¢ 
fort of evanescent beauty, and the firs 
rude wind scatters them. While y« 
ook, the angel wings are gone and 
serious business of life has begun: t 
fruit has set; the miniature apple is a 
ready there, perfect in details. This 
the most perilous moment in the life « 
the apple. 

The analogy does not hold. good of 1 


rose, for that is born with no sense 
duty but just to be a rose. And men ai 
divided in opinion which is the mi 
beautiful, the bud, with its sweetness sli 
in and so much left to the imaginatio1 
or the opened rose with its loveliness f 
disclosed. <As this is a world of comp 
mise, most men prefer the bud half « 
to the full-blown rose. But as soon as 
is full blown the petals fall off, the exq 
site creation disappears. We have nol 
ther thought of the rose. Let us ret 
to the apple 





EDITOR'S 


The infant apple has tightly shut itself 
in and begun to elaborate its qualities— 
piquant, full of 
tasteless, just like the rest of us. 


flavor, or 
What 
As I 
said,the moment of peril was its blooming- 
Were any 
seeds of evil laid in the tender blossom? 
\s the time goes on we shall see. In 
. few weeks some of them become ** wind- 
they had not stamina enough to 
hang on, or something has eaten the life 
out of their centres. 


sweet, sour, 


is inside of it? Nobody knows. 
me of youth and beauty. 


Lails 


Others endure and 
drop off later, and as they lié immature 
ipon the vround, a worm crawls out of 


them. The germ of the worm got in in 
the most lovely and apparently innocent 
period of their lives. Loveliness, it seems, 
is not a protection. 

But the mass of apples, we will say, 
present a fair 
ind go on to the harvest. 


endure and appearance, 
And yet how 
nany of them, when the Lord shakes the 
or the gardener climbs into it by 
They 
ippear all right, but they have been liv- 
ng in sin all their lives: if you cut them 
open you may find the worm still there, 
‘carrying out his plan of getting a living, 
or he may have crawled out and left a 
spot of decay to mar all the fair beauty 
of the fruit. Butdo not some hypocrites 
escape the judgment day of the harvest? 
It would seem so. For the picker of the 
fruit may not 


he may send to market apples that are 


tree 


means of a ladder, are unsound! 


be a righteous man, and 
heart, and so distribute the 
the world: 
some time the worm will appear, even if 


1ot sound at 


seeds of sin throughout but 
ie is Only disclosed at the Christmas din 
ner. So few virgin apples there are that 
escape all the perils of their lives, and 
come in perfect soundness and crispness 
and beauty of color to old age! 

And we are not altogether without re- 
sponsibility; there is so much careless 
ness and lack of consideration and want 
of loving-kindness in the world. Con 
sider how the healthy, solid apples are 
They 
they 


bruised 
jammed 
odious juxtaposition in packing; 
confined in foul air. 


often ‘‘ handled.” are in 


the gathering; are into 
they are 
The bruised decay; 
the jammed lose form and comeliness: 


those condemned to bad air lose all their 
So that it when 
we find in the winter our apple firm in 
texture, lovely in color, full of the sweet 


flavor. excites remark 


and sprightly juice of life. 
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Perhaps it is not possible to protect the 
The of evil find 
ready lodgement in young souls. 


blossoms. seeds 


such 
But we 
might avoid many brutalities and the in- 
fliction of many hardships, so that the 
matured fruit of life should be as beauti 
ful in its way as the maiden blossoms. 


I] 


rHe 
WHO 


DIALOGUE 
AND 


BETWEEN 
rHE SCRIBE, 
ADER 


GENERAL READER 
INTERRUPTS THI 
Scribe. Why do you turn down a leaf 
when you stop reading? 

General Reader. To keep my place 

Scribe. Oli! so that you ean tell where 
to begin? What is the use of that? What's 
the book? 

General Reader. Why, Crimson’s last. 
[Seribe. I wish it were There it 
The High-Stepper, by the author of Why 
Nancy Blushed. It isn’t so good as Her 
High Instep. 

Scribe. Well, turn down all the leaves, 
if you like, so that you will not have to 
All vile 


No book is worth reading one 


i— 


begin again. the same, it is a 
practice. 
leaf of which you can dare to break down. 

General Reader. But it time; 
you can tell in a minute where you left 
off. I always do it. 

Scribe. Don’t of 
That treatment book 
rous. Excuse my plain speech. 


Saves 


then. 
is barba 
It is vul- 
gar, and reveals a lack of refining influ- 


borrow me, 


of a real 


ences in the early education of the reader. 
You can tell what a man is by the way 
he handles a book—whether he 
different feeling for it that he has 
newspaper—and I hate to see even 
Any 
But a 


has a soul !— 


has any 
from 
for a 
the newspaper torn and crumpled. 
print is worthy of some respect. 
Heavens, man, it 
though a lost one sometimes. 

General Reader. But it’s to read, that’s 
all, and so is a newspaper. 


book ! 


Scribe. My friend, I am sorry to hear 
you talk that way about reading. 
you haven't bit of it. 
lo you do it? 

Ge neral Read r 
thing else to do 


Scribe. Then quit it. 


[ hope 
Why 


the 


rot 


Lots of times I've no- 
If you have lots 


Do 


is dangerous, 


of time, don’t 
that what 
unscientific, unsanitary ? 
General Reader. 

I thought you writers were all for 


waste it. you know 


you are doing 


(zo on Say it’s wiek 


} 
eu, 


encouraging the habit of reading. 
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Scribe. Not the kind of reading habit 


that you have. And wicked is unscien- 
tific. But never mind that. Take this 
present Case. How cali you let such a 


fellow as Crimson have possession of your 
mind for a couple of hours? You know 
by the way he treats the English lan- 
guage that heis a vulgarian. If his prac- 
tice is like his theory, you wouldn’t toler 
ate him socially, and you hand your mind 
over to him without hesitation, and let 

im smear it for hours at a time — yes, 
ind what is worse, enfeeble it. 

General Reader. Enfeeble? Why, all 
the critics say that Crimson is “* strong.’ 

Seribe. They mean “‘ rank.” And you 
have come to like it. That shows what a 
condition your mind has been brought to 
by your habit. If it was a question of 
what vou should eat, vou would have 
more sense about it. You don’t treat your 
mind with half the respect you do your 
stomach. 

General Reader. I don’t understand. 

Seribe. Why, by practice you can lose 
vour relish for simple and like only high- 
ly spiced food But even in that your 
stomach corrects you, and in time you 
have to be more careful in what you eat 
than you were in your natural state. 
Nature pulls you up short You find 
that many things that ** taste good” are 
digging your grave 

General Reader. Of course every body 
has to diet now and then 

Seribe. But you can't diet after Crim- 
son and his like have had possession of 
your mind for several years. Your pow 
er of discrimination has gone. Your 
mind has become ‘** miscellaneous,” and 
probably impaired in its fibre. 

General Reader. You mean that it has 
become immoral ? 

Scribe. No. I'm not talking about 
morality. It has become flabby, just as 
the minds of children become by reading 

children’s books.” If your mind re 
mained robust in its acquired bad taste, I 
could deal with that. But now—excuse 
me—there is nothing to work on: Your 
habit of reading without thinking of the 
effect of your reading upon your mind 
has brought you to that. If you had a 
cook in your house as bad as Crimson, 
you'd discharge him at once. He does 
not know the first principles of his trade. 

General Reader. So you admit that 
writing is a trade? 

Scribe. Yes, as to training Even a 


genius has to learn it. Call it an art, if 
you like. Now Crimson and the others 
—and they write most of the books fon 
the General Reader—are not artists. You 


can see that. Their business is to keep 
the printing-presses going. I don't say 
they are immoral. Even the ‘strong 


ones may be only crude, or exaggerated 
or bumptious, or trying to see how far thi 
market will take ‘‘ intimate ” suggestions 
Crimson probably thinks he is ‘‘ elegant 
and ‘‘subtle.” He is just vulgar; hi 
language is vicious; his conceptions of 
life are crude; his whole performance is 
mediocre. 

General Reader. And you suggest that 
my mind has become like tha 


Scribe. You mean, my friend, is be 
coming. Why do you read Crimson and 
books of that sort day after day? 

General Reader. Well, to pass tli 
time; for entertainment. 

Seribe. I am glad I didn’t say that 


[If Crimson entertains you, I have no 
thing more tosay. You have arrived 

General Reader. Suppose I have 
Now you whoare SO cocksure about every 
thing, and talk about ‘‘style” and 
that, how do you tell a good book—at 
any rate, what is good for me, or what 
you call the ‘‘average” reader? 

Scribe. I confess you have me there 
Nothing is more difficult. Crimson? Yes 
A page of him shows his vulgar fee 
bleness. But I read many a book, and 
am for one reason or another fascinated 
with it at the time, and for a day or two 
after if I give myself up to it—as on 
ought to any book he reads, in justice to 
the writer. And then, when the excite 
ment has subsided, and I bring my mind 
round to judge it! 

General Reader. Now you are coming 
to the point. 

Seribe. Did you ever think, my friend, 
what an awful responsibility it is to at 
tempt to feed the human mind? I won 
der sometimes that anybody dares to 
print aline. I shudder to think of the 
escapes I have made. 

General Reader. Well. that doesn’t 
tell me anything. The crities talk about 
style and tendeney and one thing and 
another, and then I read a book, and like 
it or don’t like it. That is the end of it 
for me. 

Scribe. No, it isn’t. Tl tell you one 
test of a book that the critics do not al 
ways mention. Do you ever think what 




















is the effect of a book on your mind? 
When it has ‘‘settled,” and you have a 
clear view of it, and can see how it has 
affected you? Is your mind purer for it, 
or clearer? Has it filled your mind with 
cood or bad images? Has it raised your 
tone or lowered it? 

General Reader. Commonly it doesn’t 
do anything of the kind. 

Scribe. Then you are a gone case. If 
your mind has got so that a book does 
not affect it, you have no mind to speak 
of. But no one is in that state. Every 
ok that you read and understand af- 
fects you for better or worse. It has 
some effect upon you, and if you are 
sane, you are bound to find what that is. 

General Reader. But I read a lot just 
for information—about life, for instance. 

Scribe. You are partly right about 
that. Then get out the information as 
information. A large part of our read- 
ing is for information. Only keep your 
mind in your own control, sift out 
vhat you need, and then otherwise judge 
the book by its effect on you. That is a 
different thing from gorging yourself in- 
scriminately on the circulating library. 
General Reader. You aren’t down on 
the circulating library, are you? 


Scribe. Oh, the libraries are all right. 
I suppose the novelists couldn't live with- 
out their aid. But in moments of de- 
spondency I have sometimes wished that 
nobody should read a book that he did 
not buy. He would then be careful not 
to waste time or money on a book that 
was not good enough to keep by him and 
absorb as part of his life. Do you think 
the general people would have their pres- 
ent good health if they could help them- 
selves to all the luxuries by which the 
rich ruin their digestions? But this is 
another subject. Find your place, and 
go on ruining your mind. 


Ill 

The Smithsonian Institution has cele- 
brated its fifty years of life—1846 to 1896 

by the publication of a massive volume, 
an elegant piece of book-making, adorned 
with fine portraits of its founder, secre 
taries, chancellors, and benefactors. The 
text is a record of the founding and de 
velopment of this institution, with essays 
on its several functions and activities, 
and biographical sketches of those who 
have made it what it is. 
To the majority of the people in the 
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United States the ‘‘ Smithsonian” is little 
more than a name—supposed by many to 
be only a museum—and its organization, 
special functions, and relation to the govy- 
ernment are little understood. Among 
scientific institutions it is peculiar, almost 
sui generis, and it is stamped with the 
name American all overit. It has been 
a development out of the necessities of 
our new conditions. Its present purpose 
and form were only dimly conceived at 
first, but it has attained in its peculiar 
lines rank with the great foundations of 
the world, and is an institution of which 
Americans have special right to be proud. 
It is not an academy of limited member- 
ship, it is not a library, nor is its chief dis- 
tinction that of a museum, We may say 
in a general way that it is a stimulator of 
investigation and a diffuser of knowledge. 
In the words of President D. C. Gilman, 
in his essay on its co - operation with 
other institutions, ‘* Without any patron- 
age, without the power to bestow much 
pecuniary assistance, without the — be- 
stowal of diplomas, medals, or other 
badges of distinction, without any official 
or paternal control, without even the dis- 
position to criticise or correct, the Smith- 
sonian has been and is the great auxil- 
lary of science and education throughout 
the length and breadth of the land.” It 
is a democratic institution. 

[ts origin is romantic. Its develop- 
ment has been guided by so much good 
sense—due to a succession of wise scien- 
tific administrators—that it may be called 
providential. The frontispiece of this 
volume is a portrait of a charming young 
gentleman in an Oxford cap and gown. 
No other institution that we know of had 
such an attractive founder. This is James 
Smithson. United in him were strains 
of royal and noble English blood. His 
mother’s name was Macie, and his fa 
ther, by providential accident, was Hugh 
Smithson, first Duke of Northumberland. 
Young Macie, after his mother’s death, 
had the leave of Parliament to take the 
name of Smithson. For the purpose of 
this paper it is sufficient to say that 
Smithson devoted himself to scientilic 
studies, especially in chemistry, and that 
his pride of birth took the form of a res- 
olution to make his own name distin- 
guished. He once wrote: ‘‘The_ best 
blood of England flows in my veins; on 
my father’s side I am a Northumberland; 
on my mother’s I am related to kings 
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Vil 
VIII. |, but this avails me not. 

the 
the 


[Lady Jane Grey, Henry Henry 
My hame 
in of man when 
of Northumberlands 


the Smithsons were connect- 


shall 
the 
the Pereys 


ilve memory 


titles and 


ed in lineage with the Percys| are ex- 
tinct and forgotten.” 

James Smithson was born in 1765, and 
1829. In 


bequeathing lis whole property to cer- 


died in 1826 he made his will, 
tain heirs, and,in ease of failure of issue, 
the United States of America, to 

at Washington, under the 
of the Smithsonian 


“to 
found name 
Institution, an estab- 
and diffusion 
In 1835 this 
clause of his will became operative, and, 
after and 


lishment for the increase 


of knowledge among men.” 


Smithson’s 
When 


received in 1838 the sum was $508,318 46. 


debate hesitation, 


legacy was accepted by Congress. 
This, by the falling in of some encum- 
in 1867 to the 
W hat induced Smith- 
son to select the United States as his ben- 


bra neces, Was increased 


amount of $550,000 


eficiary is not known; he had not been 
in America, nor had he any known cor- 
respondents here. It has been suggested 
by Mr. George Brown Goode that he may 
have read a in Washington's 
Farewell Address—*' Promote, as of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge.” 


The Institution was organized in 1846. 


passage 


This volume contains in detail the vari- 
ous projects for utilizing the 
cift. There was already in Washington 
a National Institute, fostered by the gov- 
It to 
Smithson gift to it, but the National 
and the 
Smithsonian became the heir of its collee- 


Smithson 


ernment. Was proposed transfer 


the 


decayed, from various causes, 


tions. Among the projects was to found 
an astronomical observatory, a great |i- 
brary, a museum, a botanical garden. 
Out of all these suggestions the Smithso- 
nian was evolved, but the direction of its 
action is mainly due to its great secre- 
Joseph Henry, Spencer Fullerton 
Baird, and Samuel Pierpont Langley, the 


taries 


present occupant. The secretary is the 
executive officer of the regents. 

The Smithsonian is a corporation or an 
‘‘for the increase and dif 
of 
members the 
President, the President, the Chief 
the of State, War, 
Navy, Interior, and Agriculture, the At 
torney-General, and the Postmaster-Gen 


establishment 
of knowledge men,’ 


the 


fusion among 


whieh statutory 
Vice 


Secretaries 


are 


Justice, 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


The establishment has from tiny 


to time made distinguished ecitizeus ho 


eral. 


orary members. 
composed of the Vice-President and thi 
Chief 


been chancellor of the board), three me) 


Justice (one of whom has alway 


bers of the Senate, three members of 


House, and six citizens, no two of whom 


may be from the same State, though tw: 
Washington. 1 


secretary appoints all his own staff of as 


must be residents of 
sistants, is responsible for the use of 
the funds, is custodian of all the property 
and is ex officio librarian and keeper « 
the museum. The library has now be: 
housed in the National Library build 
except such books as are needed for wo 
ing purposes in the Institution. 

The work and activity of the Smith 
nian be defined paragrap 
It is largely that of exploration, inves 


cannot in a 


ation, and development of the Unit 


of diffusion of 


5 
thus gained in this country and by corr 


kno vled 


tates, and 
spondence with similar institutions every 
where. Several departments of the go 
ernment are contributory to the Smit 
sonian. Of course a great museum | 
grown up, which is especially distingui 
ed for its anthropological collections illus 
trating the Western Every si 
ence is represented, and when not specia 
ly pursued in the Institution, it is stim 
lated by it; all branches of physies, geo 
There is 
botanical garden; there is in formation 
zoological garden of Western World ani 
mals. 


Ww orld. 


ogy, 


mineralogy, botany. 


Instead of the observatory on tli 
old lines of astronomy, which had for it 
object to say where any heavenly body i 
rather than what it is, there is the Astre 
physical Profess« 
Langley describes. 


Observatory, which 
These are only hints as to the activiti 
and importance of the Smithsonian I 
stitution. No institution 1 
more in toucli with the vital interests o 
the country and its higher development 


other one 


There is room here only for these hints 
but if there is any foreign observer, 01 
any American pessimist, who fancies tha 


we have accomplished nothing in the last 
fifty years except to make money, and 


put into office those who zealous 


ly seek office, not those who would b« 


most 


serve the public—that we have, in short 
abandoned all the nobler purposes of 
nation—I advise him to study this supe? 
exposition of life and progress. 


The Board of Regents js 


to 
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Max and his friend Paul, the poet, is on hoped for it four days ago; I tried to finish it 
the top floor of an old ved brick house near three days ago, expected to finish it two days 


studio which is inhabited by the artist it was not done five days ago; they really 










































Washington Square. It is a large front room ago, the limit in my mind was yesterday, bet 
the “square room” of the advertising land Paul a dollar Pd get through to-day, hope to q 
lady —and at the back is an alcove, which — finish to-morrow, may have it done by the day a 
serves as a bedroom for Max: while the little after, must have it off by the day after that, f 
room which opens off the large one at the side shall just about apply the finishing touches ba H 
the “hall bedroom” of the landlady—is the on the day after that. Well, well, it doesn’t k 
dormitory of Paul. There are skylights over matter! Ah, but that letter was eneoura | 
all three, and in the hall, and in the back ging!” Lays down his pen and adds, “ Where j 
rooms on this floor—so many, indeed, that if the blazes did I put that letter?” ; i 
you ascend to the roof, of a warm summer The door opens softly, and enter Paul A 
night, you shall say that you are among alot “ Hello,old man!” he calls. “Do you know, 
of ehiecken-coops I've just got a letter that makes the whole i ; 
Great confusion reigns in the studio proper, world seem glorious!” 
and rolls over into the other rooms. There is “You don’t say so!” answers Max. “ What i 
an immense tiger-skin, not on the floor, but on a coincidence! T just got a letter of the same 
the wall. There is a gigantic fish-net, not on kind. It means money in my pocket.” } 
the wall, but on the floor. A lay-figure, in “Eh? Well, we need it.” 
great distress, stands in one corner; a plaster “Yes, ves,” answers Max, dryly, “ we do.” 
Venus in another; an anatomical figure in “That’s what I said. Who's it from, any- 
still another; a suit of armor in the fourth. how?” { 
A tall clock, the minute-hand revolving once “Some duffer I never heard of, at something- ie 
in three-quarters of an hour, and the other  ty-something east or west Somewhere street, ' 
always hanging limp at VI,is edging out-from offering me $200 for the original of my ‘Windy i 
the wall as if about to gather up its secant Crossing’ picture.” ) 
skirts and walk over and embrace the lay- “Good heavens! Why, you only asked 





figure. There are couches and easy-chairs $100!” 


4 
$ 
4a 
scattered about where they are most in the “T know; and fifty would have taken it.” r 
- 
§ 


way, an old sideboard, a gas-stove, a lot of an- “And that night you lost your gold shirt j 
cient weapons, a brass kettle as big as a half- stud and had to wear a brass-headed tack, i 
barrel, a last year’s calendar, a tally-ho horn, you'd have even cut that price.” ; 


a broken golf club,twenty unfinished pictures, * Dear boy, he could have had it that night 
one finished picture, a stuffed owl, a live black for another shirt stud. They cost sixty cents, / 
cat, a pair of wooden shoes, a bottle of milk, you know. Where the deuce did I put that rg 






















several Chinese umbrellas, a geranium in a_ letter,anyhow? I want to see what that ad- i 
pot, plenty of books, a stag’s head, a type- dress was.” He begins rummaging violently. 


writer, a score of plaster casts, a half-dozen  ‘* Hello! here’s that tube of ivory-white I looked 
Chianti bottles, a bicyele tire, a coffee-pot, a for two hours yesterday.” 





waste-basket, quite empty, but with pape “Seems ’sif you might ask about my letter.” 

enough all about on the floor to fill it five “A thousand pardons, old boy! What is 

times over; there are also ten thousand other it?” 

things, which it would be tiresome to name, “Can’t you guess ?’ 

and over all a peppering of pipes, of every “What, not from Marcellette ? 

kind yet invented by man. Alas! we tremble “It is. She says I may call. And I was 

violently to think of the fate of shrieking art right about ber name.” 

and poetry without tobacco! “T congratulate you, dear Paul I know 
It is in the afternoon: Max is at work on how you feel. What's her last name ?” 

a black-and-white illustration. His face is “T didn’t notice.” 

buoyant with hope. “And her address ?” { 
“Let me see,” he muses; “this was prom- “Tl look and see.” So Paul begins rum- 


ised for a week ago yesterday. They said maging his pockets, throwing out great bun- 


they wanted it by a week ago to-day, must dles of papers, letters, and so forth, on the 
have it six days ago, and would not take it if table. 
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“You'll need your dress suit,” observes 
Max 

“Of course. Tl take it out of pawn with 
part of that $200 we're going to get.” 

“Ah, I forgot that! Where did I put that 


letter ? He keeps on rummaging, while Paul 


continues to jettison the cargo in his por kets. 
“Oh, here’s that diminishing-glass! I just 
sent Maggie down to DuBois’s for another,” 
continues Max. 

“It’s funny about that letter,” complains 
Paul, beginning to paw over the stack on the 
table before him. 

“No funnier than it is about mine,” answers 
Max, impatiently, coming up and belping him 
paw. 

A knock is heard ai the door. “ Only Mag- 
vie,” says Paul,iv «a whisper. ‘Come in!” he 
calls in a loud, authoritative tone. A down 
at-the-heel girl with her hair held up by halt 
a quill pen enters. 

* Mister Max, ould DuBois says he'll send 
you no glass without seeing the color of your 
money.” 

“Good. I’ve found the old one.” Then, with 
dignity, “Go back, Maggie, and tell him that 
this ends our business relations.” 

“Tt beats all what became of that letter,” 
says Paul, again beginning to explore his 
pockets. 

“Not half so strange as what became of 
mine,” answers Max. “ Did you take it out 
when you first came in?” 

* Possibly. It may be anywhere.” They 
both begin overhauling the whole studio to- 
cvether. 

“ Here’s the shoe-horn we were looking for 
the other night when we had the ice-cream,” 
calls Paul, as he emerges from beneath a 
couch, 

“And here’s your sonnet under this mat 
the one you were going to send to the Man- 
hattan Magazine, you know.” 

“Good. Put it under the coftee-pot ; there’s 
a variation of it there now.” 

“It beats me about that letter,” goes on 
Max, making another assault on the table. 

“TIT know what we need, though,” says Paul, 
coming up and re-enforcing him. 

“What is it ?” 

‘A smoke.” 

“The very thing! But have we any to- 
bacco ad 

“Certainly. There in the tea -canister.” 
They each seize the nearest pipe, and fill it at 
the canister. 

“Have you a match ?” asks Paul. 

“No. Have you?” 

“Of course not! Maggie!” There is no re- 
sponse, 

“Why, the gas is burning yet; I forgot to 
turn it out this morning. This will do,” and 
he steps to the table, tears off a strip of paper, 
rolls it up, and soon has his pipe giving out 
great clouds. Paul does the same, and they 
sit down opposite. 


“Tt’s odd about both of those letters.” says 
Paul. 

“But they must be here somewhere.” 

“Yes; we shall find them. I feel certain of 
that. We must tind them. My whole future 
happiness depends on mine.” 

“Ah, we shall tind them after a good smoke.” 

‘Yes, we shall tind both of them. Remem 
ber how we lost the tire-shovel ?” 

“T fancy Ido! Gone two weeks, and then 
we found it under your pillow.” 

“That was Maggie’s fault. I have always 
told her to air the pillows.” 

“We oughtn’t to pay her our share for such 
service 

‘But we don’t, old man!” 

There is a loud knock at the door. They 
lay down their pipes, and Paul tiptoes into 
the small room and peeps through the key 
hole. He comes back and whispers, a can't 
make him out. Seems to have pretty good 
clothes. Maybe your man come after his pic 
ture.” Max goes up a steep pair of stairs in 
the alcove and through the seuttle. On the 
roof he peeps down the skylight. He is back 
jn a moment. 

* Bah!” he whispers, disgusted. ‘‘ That col 
lector from the grocer’s. He looked up as | 
looked down, but I don’t think he saw me.” 
They relight their pipes with more paper 
torches, and after knocking twice more the 
man goes away. 

“ We can fix him out of that $200,” observes 
Paul. 

‘IT don’t know. We need another rng. And 
it’s ridiculous this trying to live without a 
little claret in the house.” 

“Trne. And we both need our watches. 
That clock has been acting queerly of late.” 

‘I have suspected that clock ever since it 
struck 142 at half past four. But we can’t 
have anything if we don’t find my letter.” 

“Oh, yes; but mine is more important. Mar- 
cellete, Marcellete! I was right about her 
name, Max.” 

They both lay down their pipes and begin 
to rummage again, 

“ Here’s my carmine,” calls Max, as he over- 
turns the coal-scuttle. ‘I lost Saturday by 
looking for it.” 

A moment later Paul shouts “ Hurrah!” as 
he pulls his hand from the pocket of a 
buckskin hunting-jacket on the wall. “No! 
Thought Vd found it. It’s nothing but that 
bill from the laundry we were looking for.” 

“No matter. We have had two duplicates 
since we lost that.” 

“True enough,” and he tucks it behind a 
mirror 

“ Here’s our dish-towel in the grate,” re- 
turns Max. 

“You must have put it there. I’m too good 
a housekeeper for that.” 

“T never in my life had it in my hand.” 

“Neither did I.” 

“Tt was Maggie.” 








“We must cut down her wages.” 

By this time they are both back at the table, 
ransacking furiously. Then by common im 
pulse they pick up their pipes, light them as 
before, and begin to discuss the situation ear- 
nestly. In their excitement their pipes go 
out frequently, but they rekindle them with- 
out stopping their talk. 

“ Six months ago I saw her first,” sighs Paul 
at last —“six weary months. Now I am re- 
warded.” 

“If you can find the letter.” 

“Tl tind it—never fear. But we must find 
yours first. I can't call without the suit.” 

“The letter is bound to turn up.” 

“Tt’s odd you can’t remember the address,” 
says Paul. 

“Oh, it was unspeakable! All figures and 
things.” 

‘But the name ?” 

“Hold; I think [ do remember the name.” 

* Quick—what ?” 

“Smith! We'll look it up in the diree- 
tory.” 

Paul groans. “You are crazy. There are 
120 pages of Smiths in the directory.” 

“Very well; we shall find the letter. Pass 
me that bit of paper; my pipe is out.” 

“ Yes, we shall find them both. Just reach 
me the canister till I fill again.” 

“It’s equally odd that you don’t remember 
the name and address in your letter.” 

“T never looked at them. I saw that it was 
from her, and that I might call. It was 
enough.” 

It is now impossible to see six feet in the 
studio for tobacco smoke. There is a knock 
at the door, followed by a shrill whistle. 

“The postman!” exclaims Max. 

“Not so fast. That tailor’s collector carries 
a postman’s whistle now.” 

“True. But I know the postman’s step.” 

“The tailor’s man is a clever actor.” 

“Vl risk it.” He pulls open the door. “TI 
told you! Here are two letters.” He thrusts 
them, unopened, into a Chinese lantern, and 
they both resume their seats and relight their 
pipes. Of course the letters are duns. 

“The queer thing is that Thad that letter 
not half an hour before you came in,” observes 
Max. 

“ But I had my letter in my pocket when I 
did come in. I know it, because I—I kissed 
it on the stairs.” 

“It’s probably in your pocket yet.” 

“It is not. I took it out, and instantly it 
became lost in the confusion of this detestable 
studio. I should live alone. A literary man 
must have order and system. I have a fine 
bump of order. Artists are shiftless creatures, 
and invariably slovenly housekeepers.” 

“You needn’t talk! The place was in apple- 
pie order before you came here and buried ev- 
erything in rejected manuscripts.” 

“Hah! They serve at least to hide certain 
unsaleable pictures.” 
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“ Who lost a five-dollar bill in his shoe, and 
wore it there two weeks ?” 

“T might as well have worn it there longer. 
You borrowed it immediately I found it.” 

They glare at each other. Then Max says: 
“My dear fellow, we won't quarrel. We must 
take a day and straighten up the place. I 
have wanted my banjo for a month.” 

“So you have. And I have not seen my 
copy of Keats since the day Every Thursday 
accepted my quatrain.” 

* Let’s to the search again !” 

They put down their pipes and begin a gen- 
eral upheaval of the studio. Manuscripts, let- 
ters, bills, pencil studies, frying-pans, slippers, 
plaster casts, amateur cameras, and other 
things fly through the air. Rugs are rolled 
up, and hangings pulled down. The suit of 
armor is overturned, and strikes the lay-figure 
in the stomach. An easel falls, and an untin- 
ished picture flops on the floor. 

“ Here’s your banjo under the fish-net !” ealls 
Paul. 

“Odd coincidence,” returns Max; “I just 
found your Keats in the water-piteher.” 

* And here’s my list of rhymes on ‘ blossom.’ 
By George, if Pd only had it yesterday !” 

* And here’s But there is a loud knock 
at the door, and they become as still as mice. 

Away goes Paul to the roof, and after some 
time he returns. ‘ Boy from Murdock’s,” he 
explains, “Suppose he had the pay for that 
short story of mine.” 

“Numskull! Why didn’t you pound on the 
skylight and stop him ?” 

“T started to, but Isaw the landlord coming 
up the stairs. There he is now ;” and there is 
a knock which is like to break in a door panel. 
After three more the visitor stumps away. The 
two friends observe him through the corner of 
the window ruefully surveying the front of the 
house from the opposite side of the street. 
They sit down and again ignite their pipes. 

“T shall move out of this hole to-morrow,” 
says Paul. 

“It will save me the trouble.” 

“You will live here till the Department of 
Public Works has to dig you out.” 

“You will fall naturally to the Department 
of Charities and Correction.” 

“What !”’ 

“What!” 

They sit on the edge of their chairs and 
glare till the smoke becomes so thick that they 
cannot see each other. Then Says Paul, 

“Old boy, I have an idea.” 

“Out with it.” 

“We shall never find those letters without 
help.” 

“T believe you. But where can we turn ?” 

“To Maggie, of course.” 

“Why didn’t we think of it before? Mag- 
gie!” 

Paul unlocks the door and Maggie enters. 
They state the difficulty, describe the letters, 
and implore her to assist them. She starts in, 
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ith the table. They fall 
state of deep dejection. 
‘That letter was 


and perhaps much more 


beginning w Into a 
worth an even $200 to me, 
I might sell the man 


othe l originals. He miust be ah exce lent judge 


of art.” 

“ But your letter was nothing compared with 
mine. A million, yes,tive million dollars would 
not have bought it from me.” 

* | fear we shall never see then 

‘I fear you are right.” 


of it! 


‘But the 


‘Yes, ves: yes, ves 


mystery 


‘But it need not keep us from smoking. 


Hand me that scrap of paper, Maggie.” 


HOW WELL SHE 
SHE third 


herself, and some thirty years his junior. 


KNEW IIIM! 
semi-centurian 


She 


was his wife, a 
went one morning for an hour’s shopping Ina 
near-by town, and as she stepped upon the 


train, she said to his daughter, “If anything 


happens to me, Amanda, just put afresh 
pink in your father’s coat and set him oft 
again!’ 
JUST WHAT HE WANTED 
OnE of the first men to reach San Francisco 
with a hoard of Klondike gold was an Irish- 


man named Finnegan, who had been very poot 


before he struck rich, and who, consequent 


ly, was unfamiliar with many ordinary usages 
of a life of luxur 
“Oo kin 


sters,” he said, airily,as he 


say, Vez bring me two dozen eve 


took a seat In one 


of the tinest restaurants in ’Irisco. 


The oysters were soon set before him, and 


Finnegan, looking about him for something to 
put them, and hardly knowing what the 


on 
something should be, spied a bottle of Tabasco, 
and proceeded to season the bivalves not wise- 
ly but 

Impaling thrust 
it into his mouth, then leaped to his feet with 


1) 
too well 


an oyster upon his fork, he 


a terrific roar of pain, and began dancing about 


and velling like a madman. 
‘See here!’ 
the table,“ 
“P-p-put me out, is it 


put 


cried the proprietor, rushing to 
I'll put you out! 


, 


keep stil or 


Oi wish vez would 


me out!’ velled Finnegan. ‘* Me insides 


is blazin’ loike a mateh-factory !” 


CONTAGIOUS 
of 
Washington, one day last summer, that a mid- 


Ir was on a crowded suburban car out 
dle-aged woman, carrying a fretful baby, was 
forced to 
left vacant beside a dapper youth of possibly 
years. His countenance had all the 
expression of his immaculate white suit, ex- 
cept for a look of disgust which he assumed 
the touch 


with turned 


squeeze herself into a small space 


twenty 


ifs restlessness, would 


he 


baby, in 
foot 


as 


or hand. 


Finally 


him 
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And me 
Mayvie takes them up. 
of letters!” 


that other one, Magy t 

“VW hoy, the y're bits 
says Maggie. ‘* Fresh ones, too! 
“What!” shout the two men, springing up 


and seizing them. 


‘My letter!” gasps Paul. 
And mine!’ wails Max. 
Phey turn the bits over and examine then 
carefully. 
* Is the address left?” asks Paul. 
‘Part of it. The name‘Smith” What is 


that writing remaining on yours ?” 


‘IT shall be 


evening! ” 


glad to see 


you Wedne sday 


hey groan and collapse. 


the and tone 


quite audible to those near him, 


toward woman, inqu red, in a 
“Ah, beg pawdon, madam, but has this child 
ah 
The nurse was a motherly-looking 


anything contagious ?” 
woma 
Glancing compassionately at him through het 
gold-rimmed spectacles, she remarked, medita 
tively. 
* Well, now, I 
ah—it might be 


After this, for the fe 


dowt know, young man: but 


fo you. Shes teething! 


Ww moments before he let 


the car, the young man’s face was a study in 
expression. M. M. W 
ELOQUENCE AT BAY 
Ir was a preacher who had that “ fatal flu- 
ency” for whom an acquaintance laid a trap 


He had a way of promising to preach, and on 
beginning would say something like “I have 
been too busy to prepare a sermon, but if some 

text, I'll preach 
to He 
therefore asked him to preach. itation 


one will kindly give me a 
eure him. 
Phe iny 
The time came, and the visit 
or introduction: “ Brethren, 


I have been so pushed for time to-day as to 


from it.” One determined 


was accepted, 


began his usual 


have been quite unable to prepare a sermon. 


text, Ill 
brothel 


But if some of you will give me a 


preach from it. Perhaps my here,” 


turning to the plotter near him, “ will suggest 


a text.” “Yes, brother,” came the ready re- 
sponse; “your text is the last part of the 
ninth verse of the first chapter of Ezra, and its 
words are ‘nine-and-twenty knives.” There 


was a pause, an ominous pause, as the preach- 
He read it out, “ Nine-and 
* Notice 
just exactly nine 


er found his text. 
twenty knives,” and began at once. 
the number of these knives 
and-twenty ; not thirty, not eight-and-twent) 
There were than 
a long pause. 


no more and less nine 
and-twenty knives.” A pause 
Then, slowly and emphatically, ** Nine - and 

twenty knives.” A longer panse. Then, medi- 
tatively, ‘* Nine-and-twenty Again 
“ Nine-and-twenty knives.” A dead 
and if there 
were nine hundred and twenty knives I could 
not say another word.” 


ho 


kniv es.” 
he rested. 


stop. “ Nine-and-twenty knires 
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VERSES OF THE LINKS 
THE LINGUIST 


He’s given up Latin and Spanish; 
He’s given up Russian and Greek ; 
He's given up all the remarkable tongues 
The Flemish and Aryans speak 


He’s given up Dago and Jappy; 
He’s given up old Portuguese ; 

He’s given up Irish and German, likewise 
French, Turkish, and heathen Chinese 


He’s stopped all his studies Egyptian, 
Relinquished his Persian and Norse; 
The primitive speech of barbarian tribes 

For study he will not endorse. 


Because all his time is devoted, 
Despite how the scoffer may scoff 

To learning the roots and the stems of the terms 
We use in the language of golf 


And ’stead of pursuing his studies 
In library alcoves, or in 

Some quiet old nook philologie, far from 
The rush and the roar and the din, 


He's chosen a spot better fitted 
For probing the depths of his fad, 
And makes all his investigations alone 
In a home for the hopelessly mad. 


THE MELANCHOLY JAQUES 


Aut the world’s a links, 
And all the men and women would-be golfers. 
They have their teeings and their puttings; 
And one man in his game plays manv strokes, 
His clubs be ng seve 
Slicing and pulling in the player’s hand. 


Then the blooming brassie, with its sclaffing 


n species. First, the driver, 


And shining brazen heel, cutting like a knife 

The soft and vielding sod Then the lofter, 

Lofting like nothing, with a woful cursing 

Made to a listless caddie. Then the mashie, 

Full of strange wavs and mashing like the dick- 
ens, 

Mad in its topping, axelike and swift in action, 

Seeking the bubble condemnatio: 

Even on the bunker’s top And then the cleek, 

Its fair round haft with loosened leather wound, 

With iron cold and at an angle 

Full of perversity and dubious d 

And so he plays his game. The sixth club shifts 

Into the short and slippery mid-iron 

With hands gripped hard and eyes on ball, 

His nervous stroke doth fly a world too wide 

For his unshrunk score; and his big manly voice, 





ances 





Turning again toward listless caddie, pipes 
His words unprintable. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful catalogue, 


ly holing 


Is crooked putting and unho 


Sans grace, sans form, sans direction, sans anything 
Joun KENDRICK BANGs 


THE BUSINESSLIKE MR. MOSHER 

“ Now this man Mosher, that you heard the 
boys speaking of as now being in California, 
and in the Legislature or the penitentiary 
some says one,and some says the other,” remark- 
ed Mr. Bush, in an explanatory tone—“ why, 
you onght to ’a’ knowed him. He was just the 
smartest business man that ever struck this 


town. He wasn’t what you'd call an eddicated 
man, nor he wasn’t a rich man, nor he didn't 
have no particular trade or profession, nor 
even any special business, but he was just 
lightning on general business, all the same. 
He wasn’t anything to look at, either—weut 
around wearing old clothes, and had a kind 
ot a cramped-up-appearing face, as if his fea 
tures was crowded. From what I know of 
him now, 1 should say that they wa’n’t proba 
bly his features a-tall, but the featu *s he had 
euchred some bigger man out of. (If you'd 
seen him you'd ’a’ said he didn’t know enough 
to scratch a match on a grindstone, and likely 
next day he’d ’a had your pocket-book ‘and a 
deed to your house and lot. He was’wa: up 
on business—plain, straight, legitimate b si 
hess. 

“Made his start here by selling a snow tu 
nel toa Boston man. That’s the plain troot 

run a fifteen-hundred-foot tunnel under 
thirty feet of snow in Plug Hat Gulch, and 
sold it for $4000 as a developed mine. When 
the snow melted in the spring that Boston 
man said Well, to have heard him you'd ney 
er thought he was from Boston ; you'd ’a’ said 
he was from some place where they teached 
hot, bloo, rip-snorting language in the public 
schools, and that he was a graduate of the 
high-school. Talk! Well, Pete Kimlin was 
the profanest man in this town, but after le 
heard that Boston man he just quit. He said 
he seen the whole thing laid ahead of him 
that he only knowed a very little about the 
rujuments. 

“But the way Mosher salted the stock on 
the Britisher was what I was going to tell you 
about. You've heard of this here watering 
the stock by them there Wall Street men ? 
Well, Mosher salted the stock, just like you'd 
salt a gold-mine you was going to sell to a 
tenderfoot. The Britisher was named Edge 
water, and he had a roll of money like a cot 
ton bale. He was looking for investments, 
and we all had ’em for him. We woke that 
feller up in the night to show him investments 
We showed him two investments at a time 
I'll bet he thought he’d struck the home office 
of the Great Original World’s Supply Invest- 
ment Factory, and that it was running o1 
double time. We give ourselves lumbago bow 
ing and scraping to him, and calling him ‘My, 
Lord,” and ‘Your Highness,” and such stuff, 
thinking he’d like it. But he was shy. Nib 
bled a little once or twice, but never took hold 
of the hook. We tried every kind of bait, but 
he wouldn’t rise. All this time Mosher was 
gawking round town talking loud ’bout tle 
American eagle, and saying as how the bird 
could seratch the British lion’s eyes out with 
one foot tied behind his back, and that Eug- 
lishmen ought to be rid out of the country on 
rails,and all such criminal language as that 
There was talk of lynehing Mosher, and it 
went mighty close to being done. 

“ Then one day what did Mosher do but wal’ 
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EXPERIENTIA 


SHE 


DOCET 


* Your brother is very well-to-do, isn’t he?’ 


He. “On the contrary, he is very bard to do.” 


up to the Englishman in front of the hotel and 
slaps him on the back—slams him right plumb 
between his royal shoulder-blades—and says 
he: ‘Mr. Britisher’—just like that—‘ Mr. Brit 
isher, why don’t you buy a stock-ranch ?” The 
man said he just as soon, and asked him what 
he had to offer. ‘I’ve got a passel of fifteen or 
twenty thousand head—’ain’t counted ’em late- 
ly, says Mosher, cool as a hippopotamus; and 
there we sot speechless, knowing as we did 
that he hadn’t a steer to his name. ‘lve 
looked at some stock,’ says the Britisher, ‘but 
the prices seem to be too high.” ‘Ill make 
that all right,’ says Mosher, and then he names 
a figure per head about half what good stock 
was worth; and we continued to set speech- 
less, or mostly so, making quiet bets that he 
couldn’t deliver the goods; but he did, and I 
reckon he could ’a’ been delivering of ’em yet, 
if he’d a-wanted to. 

“Mosher still had the heft of the $4000 he 
had touched the Boston man for, and he just 
rid out about ten miles, and bought a few hun- 
dred head of good stock, and made some ar- 
rangements. Then the next day he took the 
Britisher and his friend out and planted ’em 
on the edge of some underbrush a little ways 
from a small butte, and then says he, ‘Now, 


Mr. Britisher, ll just have that there stock 
driv by here, and we'll inspect ’em and count 
fem, and then you can just do’s you please 
about taking ’em.’ Then the men he’d made 
arrangements with begun to drive the cattle 
by in a long string between where they was 
and the butte; and Mosher and the Britisher 
and his friend sot there on their hosses and 
looked at ’em, and counted ‘em, till some fifteen 
or sixteen thousand had trooped along, and 
Mosher said that was all; and they rode back, 
and the Britisher paid the money, mighty 
tickled at his bargain; after which Mosher 
went away, giving out that he was going to 
California for his health, his nerves being shat- 
tered, though there wasn’t no particular sign 


of it. Leastways the Britisher didn’t take 


that view of it when he found there was only 
four or five hundred head of the stock, the ar 
rangemented men having been hustling ’em 
through the chaparral and round the butte on 


a dead run, so that each of the critters had 
gone by and got counted at least ten times. 
But, being only a furriner, his language wasn’t 
nothing to compare with the Boston man’s, 
though they said he could be heard over five 
hundred yards, and that, considering, wasn’t so 
bad.” 
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Why, this brisk 


These country people should 


of bundling up. 


Talk about zero weather! 
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“Look out! rubbum! I'm a-cummin’!” 
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* Lucky I put thet snow onto ver ears jest as I did, 
mister. They'd have ben frizsolid next minnit. Have 
a swig er this to keep yer blood movin’.”’ 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


7 HEN Miss Maria Louise Pool’s “ Dally” 
VW appeared, in the autumn of 1891, the ar- 
rival of a new and potent figure in native 
American fietion, of the New England type, 
was acknowledged at once; and it was felt 
that Miss Wilkins, Miss Jewett and Mrs. Slos- 
son had found a rival, of their own sex. Dally 
was not Yankee born, but she was Yankee 
bred, and very delightfui were the scenes and 
characters of Massachusetts, as Dally intro- 
duced them to us in the town of Ransom, in 
that Eastern State; and her friend the Widow 
Bijah who regularly attended all the village 
chureh “ neck-tie parties” was equalled only 
by Miss Marthy Hancock, who “ dressmaked ” 
for “ Roweny,” before that young lady went 
to Boston 

Miss Pool has given us, since then, in quick 
succession, a@ number of clever and readable 
novels, * The Two Salomes,” “ Mrs. Keats Brad- 
ford,” “Katherine North,” “Out of Step,” 
“Against Human Nature,” and “In the First 
Person,” which, notwithstanding the tinge 
of sadness that pervades them all, are distin- 
guished for their deft commingling of humor, 
pathos and homely philosophy; and for their 
acute perception and delineation of country 
life, as it exists in our own time, and in our 
own land. The hero of her present tale, The 
Red-Bridge Neighborhood,' is Out of Step with 
his wife, with his father, with his surronnd- 
ings; and he is Out of Step with Human Na- 
ture in its normal forms, as the optimists see it. 
He loves two women, and he marries one of 
them the night after he becomes engaged to 
the other. He wants to marry them both; he 
tries to break the hearts of them both, and, in 
the case of his wife, he nearly sueceeds. He 
attempts to break the head of his father, and 
also all the laws of the land, written and un- 
written. Those who are familiar with the 
story of the Two Salomes can understand how 
Miss Pool must handle such a character as 
this; but while Salome is a curious mixture of 
good and evil, Young Nawn is bad throughout, 
with no honest side to him, to try, even in vain, 
to assert itself. And, as a miser totally with- 
out thrift, he is unlike men of his kind. “ You 
won't always keep on loving a man like Bob,” 
the father wrote to the wife, once. “Some 
day you'll wonder if you ever did love him— 
where that love was, there'll be just ashes—not 
a live spark. .. . He’s just like his mother, only 
he has a greed for money, without, as I’ve said 
a hundred times, knowing much how to get, or 
keep it. Don’t give him any of yours. Re- 
member what I say. Keep that money away 

1 The Red-Bridge Neighborhood. A Novel. By Ma- 


RIA Louise Poon. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 


from him!” It is hardly necessary to add that 
while she remembers the old man’s words, 
she forgets to keep the money away from his 
son, in the end; although she knew, very nearly 
from the beginning, that the son did not deserve 
a penny of it. Ifshe had not been herself, as 
a woman, in this matter, she would have been 
Out of Step with her sex; and Against Human 
Nature, as exhibited in womankind! 

The Elder Nawn, despite his wickedness, is 
an interesting personage. So is his daughter- 
in-law, despite her mise Ty. And SO, despite the 
taint of blood, is the young boy, his grandson. 
But the feeling we have for all of them is one 
of pity rather than of regard. And we wish 
that our Red - Bridge Neighbors, as a whole, 
had been born more comic and less tragic 

THE theory that the planet Mars is inhabited, 
and that its inhabitants are trying to put them- 
selves into direct communication with the men 
of the Earth, has been attracting, lately, the at- 
tention of terrestrial scientists the Earth over. 
For the first time, perhaps, it has received elabo- 
rate consideration in the realm of romance, from 
Mr. H. G. Wells, author of “The Wheels of 
Chance” and * The Invisible Man,” who brings 
the Martians into contact with the Earthlings 
with a stretch of sublunary imagination which 
is as ingenious as it is remarkable. He calls 
his story The War of the Worlds,? and he tells 
it in the first person. 

During the Opposition of 1894, he informs us, 
he was watching the War Star through a power- 
ful telescope, when he noticed three little points 
of light flying rapidly towards him, across the 
enormous distance of space. They followed 
each other in swift succession; he saw their 
increasing size, as they approached him; he 
discovered them to be huge cylinders; and he 
was present when they landed, somewhat vio- 
lently and very red-hot, on the Common  be- 
tween Horsell, Ottershaw and Woking, in the 
county of Surrey, near London; each contain- 
ing a Martian warrior, eager for the fray. Mr. 
Wells’s description of the personality of the 
visitors is almost too good, and too graphic, to 
be condensed, “ A big, grayish, rounded bulk, 
the size, perhaps, of a bear, was rising slowly 
and painfully. As it bulged up and caught the 
light, it glistened like wet leather. Two large 
dark-colored eyes were regarding me stead- 
fastly. It was rounded; and had, one might 
say, a face. There was a mouth under the eyes, 
the lipless brim of which quivered, and panted, 
and dropped saliva, The body heaved and 
pulsated convulsively. A lank, tentacular ap- 

The War of the Worlds. By H.G. Wetiws. Iilustrat- 


od, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. New York and London; 
llarper and Brothers. 
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pendage gripped the edge of the cylinder, an- 
other swayed in the air.... There was some- 
thing fungoid in the oily brown skin, something 
in the clumsy deliberation of the tedious move- 
ments that was unspeakably terrible.” This 
is so unlike the idea of the gentle Martian of 
George du Maurier, that one does not wonder 
at the author's adding that even at this first 
encounter, this first glimpse, he was overcome 
with disgust and dread! 

This remarkable portrait of our distant neigh- 
bor is based, perhaps, upon the suggestion of a 
writer in “ Puneh,” not long ago, to the effect 
that the perfection of mechanical appliances 
must, sooner or later, supersede limbs, as the 
perfection of chemical devices must supplant 
digestion; that such things as hair, external 
nose, teeth, ears and chin, are no longer essen- 
tial parts of the human being; Mr. Wells con- 
tending that in the Martians, as he met them, 
he found undisputed evidences of the suppres- 
sion, by the intelligence, of the animal side of 
the organism. 

“The War of the Worlds” was a very ter- 
rible War; the annals of which it is not in the 
power of the reviewer, with his limited space, 
to set down, The Martians wanted the Earth, 
and, according to the present chronicler, they 
took possession of it! Mr. Wells has a very 
vivid faney, and great powers of invention. 
Jules Verne himself conceived such 
flights through space, and Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard’s “She” must hide her diminished head, 
wheu the Martians come to town. 


never 


ANOTHER story of horrible war upon our own 
planet, but between nations not planets them- 
The Vintage’ by Mr. E. F. Benson. 
“The wine-press was trodden without the city, 
and blood came out of the wine-press ” is its 
motto; and blood flows freely on almost every 
page. It isa romance of the Greek Struggle 
for Independence, between the years 1821 and 
1828, in which Lord Byron figured so pictu- 
resquely, if not so prominently, although his 
name does not seem to be known to the persons 
who fight, and murder, and rapine, and steal 
children for revenge, under Mr. Benson’s deft 
management. In curious contrast with the 
personal appearance of the Martians are the 
pen pictures of some ot the heroes of the pres- 
eut tale 
boy of the Greek country type, close on the edge 
of manhood; with black, curly hair coming 
down on to his shoulders, straight black eye- 
brows, long black eyelashes, and black eyes. 
His nose was short and square-tipped, his mouth 
was the fine scornful mouth of his race, quick to 
reflect the most passing shades ofemotion. In 
thesame chapter we meet with Nicholas in Alba- 
nian costume, with a woollen cloak thrown over 
one shoulder, a red embroidered jacket, a long 


selves, is 


Mitsos, we are told, was an enormous 
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fustanella, and white leggings tied with tas- 
selled ends. 

Ifone must choose one’s enemy,one will nat a- 
rally prefer to fight with the earthly rather than 
with the astronomical race of warriors. The 
volume is divided into three parts, “ The Vine- 
yard,” “The Eve of the Gathering” and “ The 
Treading of the Grapes,” each excellent in its 
way, and good as a whole; a slight thread of 
love-making and a strong rope of love of coun- 
try bind the parts together, and the interest is 
sustained to the end. 


MAXWELL Gray’s Ribstone Pippins* is em- 
phatieally a tale of peace. Peace pervades 
everything but the mind of the honest rustic 
carter, Who is its central figure. Its time is the 
present, and its scenes are laid on the coast of 
England, although, except in the 
passing allusion to Portsmouth Hard, no hint 
is given as to what side of the little Island is 
intended, nor can the ordinary student of dia 
lect, in this country at least, gather the name 
of the shire from the talk of its folk; a talk 
which is sometimes trying to the eye and to 
the understanding, and almost impossible to 
the tongue. A casnal remark of one Moses, 
made in the tap-room of The Three Tuns, will 
give a fair idea of Jacob Hardinge’s mental con- 
dition, and of the manner in which he and his 
neighbors are wont to express themselves in 
general conversation. In reply to the query, 
“What ever’s come to wold Jake?” Moses says, 
over afresh mung of beer. “ Hreckon wold chap’s 
come to hes zenses; 


case of a 


ws putt on hes coorten 
cap. A zets mumehance by the hour. A doesn’t 
show to his vittles no zense. A quiddles ove 
hes cloase,and a shaiives worky days.” What 
it is “ to quiddle” is not very clear; but when 
the British swain removes the stubble from his 
chin between a Sunday and a Sunday, things in 
the region of his heart are very serious indeed. 

How serious is this present case is shown in 
Jacob’s own words as he describes his sweet- 
heart to one who had seen her not :—“ Her vaiice 
be the zaiime colour as a apple-tree when he es 
vully blowed all over en. Her mouth be the 
zaiime colour as a apple-tree when the hred 
knaps is all over en evore the vlower openeth. 

. She eddn’t not vurry beautiful, but tes a 
comely maiiid and well spoke.” 

Happily for the American reader, the dia- 
logue alone is in dialect, aud that is the lesser 
part of the matter. The narrative is in good 
academic English; the style is admirable, and 
the tale, short and slight as it is, is very charm- 
ingly told. Any work from the pen of the 
author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland ” is 
bound to receive respectful attention, and this 
latest sketch of hers, differing in so many re- 
spects as if does from the more serious work 
that preceded it, a dozen or so years ago, will 
well repay perusal. 
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THE instantaneous and well-merited success 
of Miss Anna Alice Chapin’s “ The Story of the 
Rhinegold,” published in the summer of 1897, 
certainly warrants the appearance of the same 
young lady’s Wonder Tales from Wagner,’ just 
viven to the world, Like the earlier work, the 
present volume is written for Young Persons; 
but in both instances does the older reader 
profit by, and enjoy, what the author sets down, 
in her plain, straightforward and concise way. 
Her object in treating of Wagner's Nibelungen- 
lied was to make clear, even to the simplest 
mind, the mysteries which surround those 
somewhat complicated operas; and to show, 
as she said in her Preface, that when the Mas- 
ter set his poem to music he was not satisfied 
with beautiful airs and melodies alone, linked 
together with a sweetness long drawn out, but 
that he wished, above all, to have his words fit 
his harmonies. In the pages which followed, 
and in a very admirable and lucid manner, she 
explained how all this was done. 

In her elucidations of the “Wonder Tales” 
she does not go so deep; perhaps because the 
depths are not so great; for “The Flying Dutch- 
man” oftentimes sailed in comparatively shal- 
low waters, and “ The Mastersingers of Nurem- 
berg” left behind them proofs, not unstable, 
that they had lived on the very surface of the 
globe itself. She shows us that Wagner, in 
constructing his musie-dramas, went to all 
lands and to all times, for the legends he em- 
bodied in his work ; that Vanderdecken is a cos- 
mopolitan mariner, speaking all languages, and 
hailing from almost every port; that * Tann- 
hiinser” is distinetly German, as is “ Lohen- 
grin”; that Tristan and Isolde is Celtic; and 
that “ The Mastersingers ” have, as was hinted 
above, purely historical foundation. 

The stories, as she then proceeds to tell them, 
devoting a series of chapters to each, and in 
each chapter giving a bar or two of the music 
that pervades the tale, as the “ Motif of The 
Flying Dutehman,” “ The Pilgrim’s Chorus in 
Tannhiiuser,” are well and simply rendered. 
They are not only entertaining as fairy tales, 
but they are as great an assistance to the 
proper study and appreciation of Wagner as 
are their companion tales of “ The Rhinegold” ; 
and that is saying much. 


Ir is not an easy matter, at the end of forty 
years, to say a new, or a fresh, word about Mot- 
ley’s “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Pres- 
cott, Baneroft, Sumner and their peers, and 
his peers, put upon record, long ago, their own 
views coneerning that monumental work. That 
its author was broad - minded, the possessor of 
all the essentials of a great writer, a man.of 
magnificent powers of dramatic description, 
of unwearied industry, with a keen perception 
of the analyses of character, of a clear, eloquent, 
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ready style of expression, and the like, all the 
reading world has read and knows. N. P. 
Willis, who found Washington Irving read- 
ing * The Dutch Republic” in 1857, quotes the 
author of “The Alhambra” as saying, very en- 
ergetically and with great enthusiasm :—“* How 
surprising it is that so young a man [Motley 
was born in 1814] should jump, at once, full- 
grown, to fame, with a big book so well studied 
and so complete.” 

To diminish the Ju/k of this well-studied 
book, while recognizing its completeness, has 
been the object of Dr. William Elliot Griffis in 
preparing The Student’s Motley, just issued from 
the press. Dr. Griffis, author of “The Mika- 
do’s Empire” and of other historical works, 
has shown in his own “ Brave Little Holland” 
Pris familiarity with “ The Land of Pluck,” as 


“Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge so happily ealls it; 
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and in a painstaking, careful, and judicious 
way he has condensed * The Duteh Republic”; 
putting it into one compact volume, with copi- 
ous Notes, an excellent Index, a Biographical 
Sketch of Motley, and an Historical Study of 
the Duteh people from 1584 to the present 
time. He tells us of Motley’s years of pre- 
paratory reading and research at home; of 
the five years he spent among the archives of 
Berlin, Dresden, Brussels and the Hague; of 
the unwillingness of the publishers to invest 
their capital in the production of the result of 
all this labor; of its final issue at his own risk 
and expense; and of his jumping,at once, full 
grown, to fame thereby! One paragraph from 
Dr. Griffis’s brief Preface is worth quoting, as 
showing his own literary style, and as proving 
the value of the work he is introducing to the 
new generation of thinking men and women. 
“Mr. Motley,” he says, “was essentially a 
painter and a dramatist. From early child- 
hood he loved color, costume and the brilliant 
and moving representation of character and 
action. In the Netherlands, the home of art in 
Northern Europe, he studied, and was stimu- 
lated for his own work before the triumphs of 
the pencil and the brush; almost as much as 
by his delving among the manuscripts of the 
archives. It would be strange,indeed,if Motley 
had been unique among men in rising above all 
subjective influences, and eliminating all dan- 
ger of personal opinion; yet,after all deductions 
and criticisms, his work on ‘The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic’ bids fair to remain a classic.” 

As an example of Dr. Griffis’s elaborate 
care may be cited a Foot Note on page 810. 
Motley, describing the farewell of the English 
Separatists from their friends at Delfshaven, 
wrote: “The scene of their embarkation has 
been glorified in later art; and a contempo- 
raneous Dutch artist, in all probability an eye- 
witness, and oue of the Cuyps, father or son, 
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has painted in realistic simplicity the picture 
of their parting.” The editor calls attention 
to a short article by Mr. George H. Boughton, 
entitled “ The Earliest Puritan Voyage,” con- 
tributed to one of the periodicals as late as 
1895, and accompanied by an illustrative print 
of the picture in question. 

Motley’s work should be placed in the hands 
f all students of the subject of which it treats, 
a subject which all students, whether of the 
school or the closet, should study with care; 
for, in Motley’s own words “In all the earth 
there are no peoples who ought to be more 
familiar with Dutch history than those who 
Of all the na- 
tions, none ought to be more grateful than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, since 
from the Northern Netherlands they have in 
blood, speech, law, industry, inventions, art 
and ideas borrowed so much.” 


speak the English language. 


Ir Mr, John Fiske is not the Motley of the 
latter half of the Nineteenth Century he cer- 
tainly comes very near to filling that high po- 
sition. 
may, in 


All that has been said of the elder man 
truth, be said of the younger. His 
mind is broad; none of the essentials of a great 
writer are lacking in him; his powers of de- 
scription are vivid, and dramatic ; his industry 
is unceasing and indefatigable ; his gift of ex- 
pression is clear and eloquent; and no writer 
of the present day has a keener perception of 
the analyses of the characters of history and 
of fact. But, while Motley sprang into fame 
and into established reputation at one bound, 
Mr. Fiske has slowly, and laboriously, and con- 
scientiously climbed up the ladder of eminence, 
round by round, from his * Tobaceo and Alco- 
hol,” thirty odd years ago, his “ Myths and 
Myth Makers” and his “Outlines of Cosmic 
Philosophy ” to his Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bours,’ bearing the imprint of Houghton, Mif- 
tlin, and Co., and the date 12897. 

Remembering how Mr, Fiske has broken the 
legendary images of the past, and how he has 
shown that they have been built up, piece by 
piece, from the fragments of the legendary 
images which were built before them, the read- 
er will naturally turn, in this his latest work, 
to see how far the story of Pocahontas, Jolin 
Smith and the tomahawk, has gone the icono- 
clastic way of the tales of the maternal wolf 
and the Roman Twins, of Tell and the rib- 
stone pippin, of Washington and the little 
hatchet, and of Raleigh and the velvet cloak ; 
which last, it may be mentioned in parenthe- 
sis, Mr. Fiske (Volume I. page 29) accepts as 
an established truth. 

In his exceedingly interesting chapter “ The 
Land of the Powhatans ” the author dwells, at 
length, upon what he believes to be the veracity 
of the English Captain in his modest account 
of the action of the Virginian Princess in saving 

1 Old Virginia and her Neighbours. By Joun Fiske. 
Two Volumes, Crown 8vo, $4 00. New York aud Bos- 
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the soldier’s life. “She hazarded the beating 
out of her own brains to save mine,” wrote 
Smith to Queen Anne of Denmark, when Poca 
hontas herself was in London, and could easi]\ 
have refuted the statement had she felt it to 
be unwarranted. “From the Indian point of 
view,” adds Mr. Fiske, “ there was nothing ro 
mantic or extraordinary in such a story; it was 
simply a not uncommon matter of business. . . . 
Time and again it used to happen that whe: 
a prisoner was about to be slaughtered some 


one of the dusky assemblage, moved by pity 


or admiration or some unexplained freak, would 
interpose in behalf of the victim; and as a rule 
such interposition was heeded. Many a poor 
wretch, already tied to the fatal tree and be- 
numbed with unspeakable terror, while the tire- 
brands were heated for his torment, has been 
rescued from the jaws of death and adopted as 
a brother or lover by some haughty young 
squaw, or as a son by some grave wrinkled 
warrior.” It is very comforting to think that 
the serious annalists, from John Smith himself 
to John Brougham, are, at this late day, so ably 
and so conclusively supported. , 

In treating of “ Society in the Old Dominio: 
Mr. Fiske returns once more to the important 
subject of his own first published book; and 
quoting a remark of Mr. Moneure D. Conway 
in “ The Barons of the Potomack and the Rap- 
pahanock” that “a true history of tobacco 
would the history of English and Ameri 
ean liberty,” he proceeds to point out the facts 
of the case. “It was tobacco that planted ai 
English nation in Virginia,” he tells us, “ and 
made a corporation in London so rich and pow 
erful as to become a formidable seminary of 
sedition ; if was the desire to monopolize the 
tobacco trade that induced Charles I. to recow 
nize the House of Burgesses ; discontent with 
the Navigation Act and its effect upon the to- 
bacco trade was potent among the causes of 
Bacon's Rebellion; and so on down to the eve 
of Independence, when Patrick Henry won his 
first trinmph in the famous Parson’s Cause, in 
which the price of tobacco furnished the bone 
of contention, the Indian weed has been strong- 
ly implicated with the history of political free- 
dom.” This will shock the members of the 
Societies for the Suppression of the Nicotine 
Habit, but to some of Mr, Fiske’s readers it may 
be as comforting as is the establishment of the 
fact that Pocahontas did, after all, save Cap- 
tain Smith from execution, and give him length 
of life to smoke the soothing pipe of peace for 
another quarter of a century. 

“Old Virginia and Her Neighbours,” in its 
author’s series of books upon American history, 
comes in chronological sequence after “ The 
Discovery of America” and before “ The Be- 
ginnings of New England,” with both of which 
the world is already familiar. It has all the 
charm of verity and interest which distin 
guished its predecessors in the same line and 
from the same pen; and it is a most valuable 
contribution to the annals of our own land. 
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